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ADVERTISEMENT. 

This work h a defence a£;aiDst unfounded {MetennoBti and in- 
tended to exhibit, without wounding^ anf individual, the illitencf 
of excluding from mercy or coyenant favors* all but the MibjectB of 
the hierarchy; and of making mute presbyters a characteristic of 
the primitiye church. The inquiry is first ordeiiy pursued through 
the early testimonies, that innovatioas might be deteetedt and Ihe 
Scriptures afterwards examined accwding to original ideas. 

This book has been printed in numbers in the Christian Specta- 
tor, but merely with the design to elicit objections, that it might 
be rectified, if found unjust, or in error on any point. Compensa- 
tloa was offered by the publisher at New Haven, but refofcd^ ' 
because the right was reserved. 
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tbe iospintion of saggesdon; the erangeliati, t» plant iwd wttQr 
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SERMON.* 



AuonG the reasons, my brethreoi which induced the 
speaker to undertake, at jour request, ^ performance of 
the present service, he is unwilling anj one should reckon, 
a sense of hiB competency to the task* If one's ability to 
speak jastly of another, is at all proportional to their de* 
grees of mutual conformity in talents and virtues, there 
are notnmny persons among the acquaintance of your late 
pastor, of whatever experience and attainments, who ought 
to think themselves adequate to a complete description of 
him. An intimacy of nearly sixteen years, has made him 
who addresses you very consciwis, that his inferiority in 
age, though a great disqualification, is probably the least 
coDsiderabJe point in his' unfitness to that undertakings 
He was led, however, to hope, that he would receive so 
much assistance from the papers of his lamented friend, 
that he might almost make him his own biographer; but, 
to his ^eat surprise, that peculiar man was found to haye 
left Dot a sentence about himself, among all his manu- 
scripts; nor have many particulars in his history been 
ascertained, besides such as are of extensive notoriety. 

• Preached in the First Presl^erian Church of Philadelphia, 
January 16th, 1831. 
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^ Hence it became necessary to make a discourse of a veiy 

^ different character from that which was first projected) 

V and which perhaps would have better met your antic^ar 

tions. 



tfiCAH Ti*. 9. — ^The Lord's voice crieth unto the city; and the mas 
of wifldom shall see thy name. Hear ye the rod, and who hath ap- 
pointed it 



It is one of the consequences of man's fallen state, thai 
, . he is apt to misapprehend the design of God's gracious 

' measures for his recovery. Shadows of good things he 

mistakes for the reality^ ordinances of mercy become 
means of spiritual pride; grace is turned into licentious- 
ness; and Christ himself is made the minister of sin. 

The prophet had given, in the Jews of his day, an ex- 
emplification of this trait of human perverseness. He had 
represented that idolatrous generation as apparently sen- 
^ sible to the dangerous consequences of tlTeir idolatry, and 

desirous to discover some way in which they might avert 
the divine displeasure. " Wherewith shall I eome befoi« 
the Lord; and bow myself before the high God? Shall I 
come before him with burnt-offerings; with calves of a 
year old? Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of 
rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give 
.my first-born for my transgression; the fruit of my body 
for the sia of my soul?" These interrogatories betray a 
radical misconception of the purpose for which sacrifices 
were appointed. They make God vindictive^ and ap- 
peasable, only by expensive oblations. So had the hea- 
then, amidst their guilty darkness and fear, reproached 
the divine nature; but that the Depositaries of revealed 
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truth should have fallen into this error, was scarcely to 
have 'been expected. An illustrious example in their own 
history should have made them wiser. The royal peni- . 
tent's memorable declarations*—^^ Thou desirest not sacri- 
fice, else would I give it; thou delightest not in burnt- ' 
offering; the sacrifices of God are a broken spirit — ^a bro* 
ken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise," - 
should have left them at no loss, as to the way of regaining 
the divine favor. But this people were strangers to th^ 
relentings of godly sorrow; they had formed no purpose 
of a genuine change of life; but merely desiri/ig to avert 
the consequences of their infidelity, and thinking this 
might be done by offering costly sacrifices^ they declare 
themselves ready to go to any practicable length, in such 
a way of escaping the displeasure of God. The prophet 
answers rebukefully to their infatuated inquiries, ^* He 
hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth 
tbi Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
meroy, and to walk humbly with thy God.'' Sacrifice not 
your first-bom, but your sins. Reform your dishonest, 
oppressive, profane practice^ Humble yourselves before 
God with a penitent, isin-renouncing,' obedient spirit. 
^^Hatb'the Lord 9M great delight in burnt-offerings and 
sacriifces as in obeying the voi(;e of the Lord? Behold to 
obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat 
of rams.'* 

The madness which the prophet thus sharply repre- 
hends, in his own people, has not been limi^d to them. 
There are multitudes even now, who, to escape the pun- 
ishment of their sin, would do any thing which might be 
exacted, in the way of expense or penance— would fast 
)Lnd wear sackcloth, and give all their g^ods -to feed the 
poor, and their own bodies to be burned, who yet mort ' 
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Xir SERMON. 

stabbornlj^withhold from God the acceptable sacrifice of 
A subdued and obedient heart 

This, however, is God's great demand of the sons of men 
— the main end and argument of all his overtures, ordinan- 
ces, instructior^s, and commandments; and any ritual ob- 
servances which do not involve compliance with this de- 
mand, are a perversion of the right wajs of the Lord, to which 
and Its authors, as in the case of Cain, the beginner of 
this iniquitjj God hath not, and, without being opposed to 
his own institutions, cannot have respect. Hence the 
remonstrant strain of our prophet, after exposing in. the 
manner we have seen, the mistake of his countrymen*— a 
most culpable mistake, which might well incur a divine 
rebuke. What was the pretext of that ignorance which, 
caused the perplexity of this people? Had not their means 
of information been adequate? Had God winked at their 
iniquity? Had he called them to repentance with an in- 
distinct or feeble voice? His voice, said the prophet, ** cri- 
eth"— not speaketh with a still small accent — but crieth, 
putteth on strength, calleth aloud, and reacheth afar*— not 
to one or another, but the chief place of concourse, '^ the 
city,'' where the multitudes of men dwell — to all, from the 
least to the greatest, doth the almighty voice extend: As 
said Solomon, speaking of the Lord's voice under the fit 
names of wisdom and understanding — "Doth not wis- 
dom cry? and understanding put forth her voice? She 
standeth in the top of high places, by the way, in the 
places of the paths. She crieth at the gates, at the entry 
of the city; at the coming in at the doors. Unto you, O 
men, I call, and my voice is unto the sons of men." 

And now, if we would know what had hindered this 
people from comprehending that voice, by attending to the 
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next words of the prophet, we shall learn that they had 
become so worldly-minded, so sensual, that in respect ia 
the things of the Spirit of God they were aa men without 
understanding. Into this deep fatuity does the prophet 
insinuate they had sunk, when to his announcement that 
the Lord lifteth up his voice, he npbraidingly subjoins, 
*^the man of wisdom shall see thy name." This it is 
which makes graceless men contemptuous of God's calls, 
that they heed not these calls as coming from God$ full of 
all that is awful in his nature and imperative in his sove- 
reignty. If they so regarded them, both their ears would 
tingle until they ceased to resist them; and that they 
should DQt so regard them, is almost enough, as the Scrip- 
ture in several places intimates, to provoke unconscious 
nature itself into outcries of wonder and sorrow. 

And shall this stupidity pass unrebuked? Shall not that 
divine majesty which is not acknowledged in God's calls 
to repentance, assert itself at length in inflictions of just 
displeasure? Why then the mention in our passage, of 
"the rod," along with "the voice of the Lord 5" the one 
to punish the contempt of the other. If ye will not hear 
his voice, said the man of God^ '* hear ye the rod, and 
who hath appointed it." That awful rod which is al- 
ready stretched out, before your eyes, in tlie judgments 
which are abroad in your land, who think ye hath ap^ 
pointed it, and for what purpose? You can despise calls to 
repentance, as though they were but the breath of a mor^ 
tal like yourselves; shall the judgments which are upon 
you, be held in like contempt? 

Now what, brethren, was the manner and fashion of that 
crying voice of God, which it was so fearful a thing not to 
understand? Was it, do ye suppose, like that which 
poured through the open heavens at the baptism of Christf 
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Did it sound forth from the clouds with the loudness and 
terribleness of thunder? It was the simple expression of his 
will by the ministry of liis servants, the prophets. So it 
was that God anciently spake to the fathers of the Jewish 
people. The voice of the prophets— that was His voice of 
which it is said, the voice of the Lord is powerful , is full 
of majesty, breaketh the cedars of Lebanon, maketh Sinai 
to skip Uke a young unicorn, divideth the flames of fire^ 
shaketh the wilderness, maketh the forest bare, by which 
the heavens and all their hosts were made, which spake 
and it was done, which commanded and it stood fast— 4hat 
same almighty voice proceeded forth from the mouth of 
holy men of old, when they spake in the prophetical cha- 
racter. 

I. And now, in shaping the tenor of our discourse to 
the occasion of the meeting, our first remark is, that\he 
fact just asserted in respect to the ancient prophets, is true 
also, in respect to the Christian ministry, the prophets of 
the present dispensation. The official and veritable ut- 
terances of the evangelical ministry are as surely *^the 
voice of the Lord" as were the testimonies of the holy 
men of old, who spake as they were moved by the Holj 
Ghost The outward rank and condition of that ministrj 
•—their birth, breeding, civil standing, and connexions— for 
the most part confessedly low, make nothing against this 
high speech concerning them. For the prophets and even 
the apostles, what were some of them in these unessential 
respects? Nay, what, in such respects as these, was the 
Incarnate Word, the voice of the Lord embodied and 
speaking with its own and not another's mouth? — It 
shows the depth to which our nature is degraded, that al- 
most nothing seems of worth in the world's estimation, 
compared to outward distinctions and possessions: And, 
therefore, Qod, that he might employ the strongest mean 
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possible for recovering us from this insanity, hath poured 
the full yials of his infinite contempt on these idols of 
mankind 5 in his choice ai^d separation of persons, bolii 
unto the honors of his fapavenl j kingdom, and unto the 
management and labors of his kingdom on earth: Not 
deigning, as his usual way has been, even to look on 
pflnces, and judges, and mighty commanders, while he 
puts his Holy Spirit in poor, unknown, uncultivated men; 
and from the mouth of such babes and sucklings, sounds 
out his own almighty voice, by which he hath shaken the 
earth, and not earth only, but also heaven^.and will yet 
shake the deepest foundations of hell, and establish order 
and peace throughout his vast dominions, never to be dis- 
turbed again in all the ages of eternity. 

If any one still think, that the claim which we set 
up in behalf of the ministry of reconciliation, c^not be 
sustained, since these men, not being inspired, are fallible 
and may misinform their fellow men, which it were blas- 
phemy to say the voice of God might do— let such an one 
call to mind, that the present ministers of the word have 
this advantage over the Old Testament prophets, that 
whereas those prophets received the communications of 
the divine will, in sundry parts, here a little and there a 
little, unto us are committed at one and the same time, 
the whole mass of the inspired oracles, both of the old 
and the new dispensations; whereby we are far better fur- 
nished as organs of the counsel of God to mankind, than 
tSiey were, although unto them the manifestations of the 
Spirit were immediate and fresh. For all those manifes- 
tations, whenever xnd to whomsoever first made, having 
been written down under infallible guidance, and the re- 
cord intrusted to an alpighty guardianship, are at this 
moment as genuine, as excellent, and as directly from 
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XVIU SERMON* 

the Spirit, as if they had just been givei^ to the world: 
The only difference is, that while ancient {irophets re- 
ceived them in visional, dreams, extafiies, and tooicesy 
they are presented to our minds through the meditt^i, aad 
surely not less desirable medium, of letters* Though tke 
Chri&tian ministry, then, 'be not inspired men, (hey poasaas 
% all the inspirations ever given«*-all that God lias thought 
needful, for the benefit, whether of his ministers then- 
selves, or those to whom he sends them. What prophet 
was ever so thoroughly furnished to his work, as far as 
inspirati(m could furnish him, as the New Testament man 
of God? 

But it will doubtless not escape recollection, that the 
ministry may misinterpret inspired Scripture; to meet 
which seeming argument against their being considered aa 
** the voice of the Lord," let me put you in mind, that nei- 
ther diithe ancient prophets fully comprehend some of their 
own inspired deliverances, but were left to discover, in 
the free exercise of their own fallible understandings, what, 
and what manner of time, the Spirit which was in them did 
signify, in his deep revelations to them concerning things 
to come. Inspired prophets, then, commenting upon their 
own oracles, might perhaps err, as the Christian ministry 
may and do, in their commentaries on inspired Scripture. 
But the prophets, notwithstanding the possUnlity of their 
misinterpreting some things, were the mouth of the Lord 
to mankind; and so, notwithstanding a like imperfection 
in our case, may be the regular preachers of the everlast- 
ing gospel. Take a distinction between the pure dicta- 
tions of the Spirit, and our uninspired expositions and rea- 
aonings upon them, and understand us as extending the 
high ministral communications, whether of prophets or 
.preachers, not a hair-breadth beyond the former, and 
where is the arrogance or the ill -consequence in either 
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of pronouncing these commnnicationt « the voice of 
the Lordk" If preachers speculate, and sometimes, per- 
hscfSi &«y may do even that to edification unless diej 
8C«k to become wise above what is written, let tbem ap« 
ytvB^ the people tliat they are not then presuming to speak 
k& the luime of the Lord; as the prqrfiet who told a dream, 
tt a dream should have let it pas8*-->let but this needful 
ffrecaution be used by preachers, and let the people care- 
fully make the forementioned distinction, and there will 
be no danger of their receiving as inspired doctrine the 
commandments and speculations of men. 

Sailf perhaps, some cannot but stand in doubt of this 
view of the ministerial function, as attaching to it a sa* 
credness and a sanction unwarranted by observation. 
Among those who profess to exercise that function, there 
IS a radical discordance both in doctrine and life: Some 
unquestionably are not the Lord's mouth, and what sure 
proof is there that such sacred honor belongs to any of 
themP Now freely do we grant, nay, loudly protest* that 
there are indeed false teachers, bearing ih^ name of 
CViristian ministers, who privily and otherwise bring in 
damnable heresies, even denying the Lord who bou^t 
them; but is it not forgotten that there were false prophets 
of old, who made the people of God to err through their 
"lies»> and their ** lightness?" And if in the presence 
of many hundreds of such deceivers, one solitary Ellas or 
Micaiah could stand forth and sound out a voice as con* 
vincingly the Lord's, as if no counterfeit of that voice 
had ever been attempted, so may the regular ministry now 
on the stage, show credentials, no less clear, of a divine 
commission, in the midst of all the varieties of self^sent 
preachers on the face of the whole, earth. Indeed, com- 
plaint on the ground now taken is as perverse, in this caae, 
as it could be in any other, wherein genuine excettence 
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Bhould be denied existence, merely because there are pre- 
tenders who saj thej have it, and tiaye not* Real and 
apparent, genaine and spurious, are designations which 
men find occasions to use, in reference to almost ever/ 
thing with which thej have to do; and shall thej, there- 
fore, become universal skeptics? All things in this world 
are such and so evidenced, as to suit a state of trial; and 
if this be proof of divine wisdom and goodness on the gene- 
ral scale, why should not these attributes be recognized 
as displayed, particularly, in the plan of Providence con- 
ceriiing the ministration of God's saving counsel and 
grace? 

But now while you yield to the conclusiveness ef these 
observations, you are probably but the more solicitoos to 
know THE MARKS OF THE TRUE MINISTRY, that you may 
be sure of not paying your personal attendance where 
**the voice" which "crieth" is not that of the Lord, but 
another. 

How, while one saitb, lo here, and another lo therc^ 
is many a poor wayfaring man to know whither he must 
go? Is his rustic ear acute enough to try this confusion of 
exclamations, and distinguish the heavenly cry amidst all 
the imitations of it which the father of lies hath been able 
to invent? Men of corrupt minds are often in great fear, 
where no fear is, and surely there is none here, although 
the show of danger be not smaU. Scomers and sectarists 
have led heady and heedless people into the apprehension 
of an insurmountable difficulty, which is. in fact, no dif- 
ficulty at all. And who that is not utterly overpowered 
bj the spint of bigotryj can allow himself soberly to think, 
that God would give forth his compassionate voice for the 
goidance of benighted .nortals in the way of life, and not 
make that voice intelligible even to the feeblest mind, in 
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defiance of all the great deceiver can do to drown or to 
mimic it? How can it be the opinion of any thoughtful 
mind, that unless a man be learned and logical enough to 
explore and sift the arguments for and against the 
claims of a certain denomination, to be considered as 
descending with its ministers in an unbroken succession, 
from the apostles; unless he can do all this, he cannot 
knew, bj sound conviction of his own understanding, 
but that he is the dupe of a false teacher, who, in the guise 
of a sheep, maj be inwardly a ravenous wolf? In no such 
vray did Christ instruct his disciples to satisfy themselves 
as to the true character of teachers professing to have 
been sent from God? He gave them a test, at once infalli- 
ble, and so easy of application, that any unlearned man or 
child may use it, as will as a master of Israel. Not 
by their having the apostles at the beginning of their 
ministerial line— no, said He, who was even higher than 

the upostleSf but "by thw frvit* ye ^H\\ know them. 

Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?" Here-^ 
I would think it no boldness to affirm, in the midst of the 
whole multitude of strivers for exclusive apostolic counte- 
nanced—here, is the true criterion of ministerial preten- 
sions . A minister exemplifying the heavenly spirit of Christ 
in his walk before the world, and in his doctdoal inculca- 
tions ever enforcing the pure and entire truth of the gospel^ 
and thus striving to win souls and build up conveKs in their 
most holy faith-— such a minister, of whatever Christian 
denomination, approved by his brethren ai^d having a seal 
to his commission in the hearts, perhaps, of hundreds be- 
gotten, through his preaching, to holiness and heaven— -is 
a nunister of Christ, who hath entered by the door into 
the sheepfold, the porter having opened to him as a true 
shepherd of the sheep, however some may suspect that 
hands were laid upon him which wanted pure ordaining 
virtue. But, on the contrary, a minister who, by light- 
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nesi o( manners, or by lies in his preaching, causes God's 
people to err from the narrow way of the gospel j who, in 
the tendency of his life and ministrations, makes little 
distinction between the world and the saints, whether ia 
present character or eternal destiny^ who pleads against 
a strict, and in favor of an easy and fashionable religion; 
and who, instead of having a seal to his ministry in the 
hearts of the elect, has there a witness against him, whose 
complaining voice, day and night, enters into the ears of 
the Lord of Sabaoth — such a minister, though of a church 
unquestionably tiie most apostolical in Christendom, is one 
against whom all heaven, if it might speak, would protest, 
and whom every one who cares for hi^ soul, pught to shun, 
as a kid should shun th^ den pf a h\in^r^ lion, 

II. So evident it is that " the voice of the Lord'' truly 
** crieth, " in the testimony of the Christian ministry 5 and so 
easy is it, to distinguish that voice amidst all evil attempts 
to assume or imitate it: — Now, the next thing which the 
text and the occasion of this service lead us to set forth. ' 
in our discourse, is the infatuation of mankind in not dis- 
covering the name and majesty of God, through the me- 
dium of bis voice lifted up and crying in otir humble tes- 
timony. That this discovery is not made, except by a 
very small remnant, it were preposterous to dispute, 
while almost the whole world as evidently lieth in wick- 
edness, at this day, as when the trumpet of the gospel was 
first sounded by the apostles. For such surely would not 
be the state of the world — ^they would not be slumbering 
so securely in the lethean arms of their sins, with the 
clouds of eternal wrath gathering and thundering about 
them, if they discerned in the simple cry of their preachera 
the presence of the almighty and uncontrollable will . No, 
they neither discern it, nor believe it to be there; but 
rather, in their deceived heart, if not with open clamor^ 
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they scorn the very pretence that God is with' his minis- 
ters, aifd speaks with their month^^thej supremely scorn 
it, as the consummation of arrogance or delusion. *' Who," 
saj they, ** are these that speak as if they were God him- 
self, and were armed with celestial power? Do we not 
see that they are sinful mortals as well as we?" If any 
thing pertaining to the persons or circumstances of the 
ministry— their weakness, their poverty, their obscurity, 
their want of great learning and refinement, their having 
no connexion with courts, and no countenance from 
princes — if things like these seem appendages not likely 
to be found about the ministry of Him who covereth- him- 
self with ii^ht as with a garment, and stretchetl^ out the 
heavens as a curtain, and layeth the beams of his chambers 
in waters, and hath his way in the whirlwind and the 
storm, and the clouds are the dust of his feet — ^if any one 
think such a being would be ashamed of a ministry so mean 
as are the preachers of the gospel, then let him deny that 
God spake by Elias, and Amos, and other prophets of like 
personal disadvantages: and let him also justify the Jews 
in rejecting their Messiah, on these same grounds; and let 
him Viold, moreover, that the fishermen of Galilee were not 
the Violy apostles of the Lamb, but emissaries of Satan. If 
God would hare ministers great and dignified enough to 
be worthy of their office, where, among all the sons of men 
or even his holy angels, could they be found? Should we 
measure the divine majesty by any personal exhibitions of 
grandeur in the power of archangels to make, we should 
limit and degrade the Holy One even to the depriving 
Him of his essential glory. Why then do we not acknow- 
ledge the v/isdom ^( God in choosing representatives of 
Himself, whose personal appearance and character could 
never be thought of, as the medium of judging concern- 
ing His nature? Other obvious reasons there are, why the 
meanness of the ministry should be their recommenda- 
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tionj but these need not be mentioned: No " man of wis- 
dom,'' none who is not smitten with the spirit of slumber, 
having ejes that he should not see, and ears that he should 
not hear, will fail to discern the excellency of the gospel, 
merely because we have that treasure in earthen vessels* 
No excuse for this insensibility to the majesty of God, can 
be derived from the manner in which that majesty reveals 
itself. If it should be revealed daily in voices directly 
from the skies, and amidst all the apparatus of terror 
which invested Mount Sinai at the giving of the law, 
while such a mode of disclosure would' be wholly incon- 
gruous with God's good and wise purposes, and with the 
present state and circumstances of man, it needs no pene- 
tration to see that those ever-sounding voices would be as 
little likely to secure due acknowledgment, as the voice of 
nature ceaselessly proclaiming, in all her works and move- 
ments, the presence of her God. ** The man of wisdom" 
will consider, not so much the medium by which "the 
Lord's voice crieth," as the evidences that the voice is 
truly that of the Lordj and when that is the fact, the evi- 
dences of it, most assuredly, cannot be justly weighed for a 
momentr without overwhelming the mind with conviction. 
For is it even supposable that God may speak and room be 
left to doubt as to the source of the utterance? Must there 
not be something in the very voice itself, marking it as* 
impossible to have come, save from the mouth of the Lord? 
Can any creature speak like the Creator? A man is not so 
far above a brute as God is above the greatest of his crea- 
tures; and if a man^s voice sound differently from a brute's, 
must God's be uridistinguishable from a man's? Let all 
the voices in the whole creation cry, and after that the 
Lord's; shall He, before whom the whole creation itself is 
as the small dust of the balance, utter a voice so little 
wiser, greater, better, than every other, that it is hard to 
discern the difference? Compare God's workmanship to 
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that of a creature's. What pencil can punt, what hand 
can build like His? How coaree and clumsy seem the can* 
ningest copies oi art in the presence of Hia originals? And 
if the difference be so vast in what He noas, shall k be 
almost undiscemable in what He sats? When the mipd 
which contains the original conceptions of all the forms of 
beautj, and sublimity, and strength, and goodness, which 
are to be found in creation^— when the fountain of all in- 
telligence, opens His mouth, shall nothing be expressed be- 
yond the power of a breathing atom to utter? What else 
were to he expected but that what ever is truly divine, 
mrhethen it be deed or word, will bear the impress of 
divinitj 80 clearly in itself, thai it need but be considered 
in order to be known, as wholly unlike what might come 
from a creature. So all likelihood leads us to conclude; 
and if any man on the earth will now candidly heacken to 
the voice of which we speak, he will find in this instance 
our conclusion confirmed: that is such a voice, that no 
ear is so dull but must confess it divine, unless resolved 
against a fair and submissive hearing. Think ye that the 
Christian ministry, whether of the present or any past 
generation, could of themselves have uttered such a 
voice? Could their narrow and sinful hearts have con- 
ceived such thoughts as that voice reveals? O could ^e 
tongue of men or angels,, unless moved by the inspiration 
of God, .have uttered, and uttered with an eloquence 
such as mortal ears never elsewhere heard, such high les- 
sons of virtue and righteousness, such sublime concep- 
tions of God and his works, such humiliating views of 
man and his state, such a scheme of grace, such histories, 
such proverbs, such parables, such psalms, such prophe- 
cies, as that marvellous voice repeats, of which ministers 
of the gospel are appointed to be the echo, from land to 
land, and age to age. But the height of human infatua- 
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tion will not be fuHj discovered without coBBidering also 
the effects and achievements of that testimony which men 
so dishonor.. If a voice should be uttered which should 
break the cedars of Lebanon, make Sirion to skip like a 
yonng unicorn, dry up rivers, set the mountains on 
fire, and melt down the ancient rocks, almost as much 
amazement would seize jou to hear a man question 
whether that voice came from God, as to witness the 
proof of its stupendous efficiency; yet it is certain that 
even such a voice would-not accomplish greater wonders 
than that hath done in which the world sees nothing to 
awaken their attention. It needs more than a mortal's 
tongue to tell, and more than a mortal's heart to under- 
stand, the number and excellency of the doings of this 
voice. It hath produced a new creation; a creation re- 
splendent with the Maker's glory, in a far higher sense 
than was the outward world in the freshness of its being- 
It hath dispersed a worse than the primeval darkness, 
with a better than the primeval light. It hath built for 
ruined man a far fairer than his first habitation, and new- 
made him in the likeness of God, that he might be fitted to 
dwell in it;* and scattering the powers of darkness before 
him, subduing hell and death under his feet, it hath 
brought him triumphantly to his new Paradise, and opened 
its everlasting gates for his admission, and in that bright 
world it hath enthroned him a king and a priest unto 
Gpd, to reign and shine for ever as the sun in the firma- 
ment To use plainer speech, it hath in unnumbered ia- 
stances illumined poor man's benighted mind, melted his 
stony heart into tenderness and love, conquered and re- 
newed his obstinate will, refined and sanctified his vile 
affections, broken him off from all manner of vicious 
habits, and established him in habits of the strictest pu- 
rity, given him immortal hope for the gloom of despair, 
spoken his storms of trouble into peace, made great tribu- 
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latipn the occarion to him of heavenly rejoicing, and 
changed for him the grave into the gate of heaven. Such 
have been and such are some of the actual, and manifest 
effects of this voice: but what more might not be added? 
If there is any thing desirable in refinement of taste and 
manners^ in learning and the arts, in liberty and peace, 
the praise of it will not be bestowed where it is most due, 
unless it be acknowledged as an incidental legitimate fruit 
of the same wondrous voice«^ How soon would our entire 
world be as a vast field of blood, where wickedness in 
every fn^tful form would raven without restraint, if the 
voice which speaks through the gospel ministry should be 
si/ent And yet mankind see nothing of God in it, but 
for the most part hold it in less esteem, than many of the 
empty cries which they raise among themselves. 

III. Now this in itself is an evil more deplorable than 
every other in the present lot of man; a strange evil truly; 
at the same time, the greatest of calamities, and the 
greatest of sins; and yet what we are in the next place 
briefly to declare is, that bad as it is in itself, it draws af- 
ter it worse consequences-— consequences which it had 
been well for him who has to meet, that he never had been 
bom. These consequences will teach the incorrigible 
despisers of oar testimony what it is they hold in such 
conten\pt. It now appears to them as having nothing is 
it to be feared; they take liberties with it and find no 
hurt; they hear it or hear it not, as may suit their conve- 
» nience or caprice: they mock at it; they gainsay it; they 

treat it in whatsoever manner they please, and yet it in- 
jures not a hair of their head. They sometimes do worse; 
seeking even to silence it, by stifling the breath that gives 
it expression. They lay their hands on the persons of the 
ministry, they scourge, they imprison, they kill them, 
they account them as sheep for the slaughter, and still wha 
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harm do thej suffer? So dealt the Jews with, the prophets, 
the a]K>8tIe8f and the Prince of Life himself; and thou- 
sands of Giod's faithful witnesses have fared in like man- 
ner in subsequent times. If this voice be the Lord's why 
is it not proved to be his, bj some instant stroke of divine 
anger on every one who offers it the least disrespect? 
The patience of God which bears so long with the world's 
blasphemies and crimes^ the spirit of Jesus which re- 
strained him from coming down from the cros^ to prove his 
Messiahsbip at the challenge of his murderers, is not les» 
mysterious than that the miracle performed on Lot's wife 
is not repeated upon every one who in any way dishonours* 
the gospel ministry. Could the judgm«it, however, of 
these disdainful men be now realized^ no one would com- 
plain that it seemed to linger. As the voke of civil law 
which is treated as if it were without strength by success- 
fnl robbers and ruffians, appears sufficiently powerful at 
the terrible moment of their shameful execution > so when 
the doom of these contemners of **the Lord's voice" has 
once overtaken them, that now unavenged voice, wi!) con- 
"nfrcingTy show whose it is, by inflictions as demonstrative 
of an almighty band, as the creation of the world. Time 
allows us not to enlarge here beyond one or two remarks. 
When the word of God came to the prophet Jeremiah, a 
man of like passions with ourselves, <^See,''it was said to- 
hiip, *'I have this day set thee over the nations, and over 
the kingdoms, to root out, and to pull down, and t^ destroy, 
and to throw down, and to plant and to build ;^ so tremen- 
dous was the strength that dweU in a prophet's tongne: 
yet was it not equal to that with which Christ has armed 
the commissioned heralds of the gospeT. *'I give unto thee 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven j" "Whatsoever ye 
shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatso« 
ever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed m heaven;'^ 
••Whosesover sins ye remit, they shall be remitted unto 
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diem, and whosesoever sins ye retain thej are retained;" 
^Hxo ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature, he that believeth and is baptized shall be saved, 
bat he that helieveth not shall be damned," O when the 
voice of the evangelical ministry shall be honoaied by the 
full revelation of the power here given U by Christ, no 
creature will be left in doubt whether that voice be their 
own, or His who called the world out of nothing and it 
came. Then will be seen how truly Christ said, ^^He that 
heareth you, heareth me; and he that despiseth you, despis- 
eth me: and he that despiseth me, despiseth him that sent 



me." 



This also should be remembered »that the penalty of these 
despisers though not immediate, does not slumber for a mo» 
ment; neither is it slack in its approach as some count 
slackness. It is coming, as directly as the arrow to its 
mark; and when arrived it will be thought that light itself 
is not so swifL Nor are there wanting tokens of its ter- 
ribleness and its haste. For God, still rich in mercy, 
^ves much warning to rebellious men; bringing forth the 
cloud of his indignation as from afar, with his lightning 
playing gently before it, that they may be without*no in- 
ducement to make their escape from the fntj of the com- 
ing storm. Since they contemptutmsly turn away their ears 
from his ^^veice," he lifts up his menacing *<rod," to alarm 
them if possible out of their desperate stoutness. He vis* 
i its them with corrective stripes: they are stricken, smit- 

ten^ and afflicted in their minds, in their persons, in their 
families, in their connexionSj in all their outward circum- 
stances; others are struck with death for their admonition; 
child, lover, and friend, one, another, and then another, 
are known no more in the sphere of their social inter- 
course; and yet for all this his comminatory anger is not 
turned away, but his hand is stretched out stilU Lo^ all 
these things worketh God oftentimes with man, to bring 
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back his soul from the pit, to be enlightened vrith the li^t 
of the living. But when these methods of correction have 
failed of their designed result, when men after proving 
their contempt on the voice of the Lord, refuse also 4o 
hear the rod, and who hath appointed it, God having en- 
dured these vessels of wrath, with so much long aufifering 
will hasten to show his wrath and make his power known 
ia their everlasting destruction. 

But there is one waj whereby God sometimes reveals 
bis admonitive indignation against the refusers of bis mer- 
cj, which though seldom so esteemed bj them, is of all 
others by far the most dreadful in the view of the man of 
wisdom; and the event which has this day convened us 
makes it specially proper to mention it. It i^ when God 
withdraws his voice and appoints silence to instruct them: 
when he smites not them but his own ambassador; and call- 
ing his i^ejected^ witness home, leaves them only his grave 
and his dust to remind them of eternity. This is a kind 
erf warning which almost no one lays to heart; and yet, in 
the way of reproof, what could the liOrd do more than this, 
to strike the rock of impenitency into contrition? 

• It were most ungracious to insinuate that the recal of that 
very eminent man, who so long sounded out the '^Lord's 
voice" from this place, should be regarded as a judgment upon 
the congregation; but this we may freely say, that ^very 
person, "man of wisdom," or otherwise, who was accus- 
tomed to hear the word at his mouth, should not be unex- 
* ercised in deep thought and feeling, by that solemn act of a 
roost deep meaning Providence. Especially does it con- 
cern those of you who though his testimony is ended, re- 
main yet in your sins, to ponder this, to you surely, serious 
occurrence. How often have yon heard from him as he 
was about closing a powerful argument against your unbe- 
lief the tender premonition that his days Wjere iJmoBt nipn- 
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bered: what he then said has come to pass; and how so* 
berlj does the fulfilment of his word in this instance warn 
jovif that though heaven and earth m&j pass away, notfiing 
that he ever spoke to jou, *^as the voice, of the Lord," 
shall fail to be accomplished. He is not more certainly 
gone the way of all the earth* nor was it at all more cer'- 
tain that he would go, than that what he has often told you 
out of the Scriptures respecting the final doom of the 
wicked, will be fulfilled in yourselves, if you do not re- 
pent. 

But, however his reipoval should be interpreted In 
respect to the flock of which he was specially the shep- 
herd, it reads a lesson to the church and the community 
at large, which nothing but the stupidity reprehended in 
this discourse can misunderstand. When one of the 
first luminaries in our heaven disappears, shall the i inhabi- 
tants of the land have no concern at the event? When 
Elias is taken up, shall the cry be nowhere heard, ** My 
Father, my Father, the chariot of Israel and the horse- 
men thereof We shall not now venture to present a 
character of this great man; which, whoever attempts, 
should, am'at an exactness of resemblance^ such as when 
in- water face answereth to face, lest, by being confronted 
witfc the very precise image which he has left of himself 
in your hearts, and in his works, it should be reproved as 
untrue to so rare a specimen of God's handiwork. Our 
remarks concerning him, will be such only as may be 
prompted by an endeavor to enforce the instruction af- 
forded us by the Providence which has removed him.* 

* It may be well to record in this place, the following biog^phi- 
cal particulars concerning this distinguished man. He was bom 
February 21st, 1769, at Lewes, in the state of Delaware. He was 
graduated in the University of Pennsylvania, in 1788. He was 
admitted to the bar, in Sussex county, Delaware, in 1790* He 
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' While ministers of a certain class, possessing little in? 
tellectuat furhiture, besides a bare knowledge of the e9« 
sential truths of the gospel, are, with warm spirits, with a 
most exemplary zeal, and with much success, constantly 
employed in applying those truths to the hearts of their 
fellow men, they are sometimes disposed to hold in too 
little esteem, the labors of those of their brethren, whose 
taste, learning, and sense of duty, incline them to deep 
research into the principles of things, to careful analysis 
of complex subjects, to critical investigation, and minute 
exegesis of the sacred text, fo elaborate inquiry into ec- 
clesiasticaf antiquities and the t>pinions and productions 
of early days, and to the knowledge and solution of all 
the most subtile objections that have at any time been 
urged by heretics and unbelievers, against the true Chris- 
tian faith; as if without such vast labors at the fountains 
of wisdom, these less curious divines could have been 
supplied with some of those sweet streams, of which they 
are content to drink, without considering to whom next to 
God they are most indebted for the privilege.^ When our 



was licensed to preach the gospel in 1804^ and, in the same year, 
was ordained and inst&lled as pastor over the united congrega- 
tions of Lewes, Coolspring, and Indian river. In 1806, he was 
idrised by the Presbytery of Lewes to accept the call of the First 
Presbyterian church in Philadelphia, to which he removed in the 
same year. In May, 1828, he removed to his farm, about 20 miles 
from Philadelphia, on account of the infirm state of his health; 
preaching, nerertheless, to his congregation frequently as his 
health permitted. His resignation of his pastoral charge wa« ac- 
cepted in the spring of 1830. In the same season, he visited the 
city, and preached for the last time to his people. He triumphant- 
ly departed to heavenly rest, Decen^ber 9th, 1830, at nine o'clock 
in the evening, and was buried on the foDowing Monday (Dec. 
13th) in a spot, selected by himself, in thegrave-yaidof thcNcsha- 
• mony church. 
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Mend fell asleep, in M^hat pulpit of this land, waa a man 
to be found so enriched as himself, with the fruits of this 
patient, and, at this day, too unusual researches of mind ? 
Our ears never listened to a preacher whose common dis- 
courses discovered as rich treasures of recondite learning. 
And what more surprised us than the extent and variety 
of his acquisitions, was the ease and simplicity, and nice 
exactness, with which, on all occasions, he used them. 
In proportion to the depth and difficulty of his subjects^ 
his tongue was loosed and moved nimbly and tripfungly^ 
as in Us favorite sphere, expressing the most subtle dis- 
tinctions and discriminations of thought; pursuing tho 
most refined and complicate argumentations; collating, 
criticising, paraphrasing. Scriptures hard to be under- 
stood; reciting out of ancient and uncommon books, his- 
torical testimonies, and statements of doctrine; without 
the assistance of notes, and yet with a fluent precision and 
perspicuity of language which no such assistance could 
have improved. 

Another recollection of him, which deepens exceeding- 
ly our sense of the loss we sustain by his departure, is, 
that with his great elevation in other respects he united in 
a rare degree what transcends all other excellence, and 
is the highest proof of true greatness, a catholic and chari- 
table spirit. We never knew t)ne who scrutinized more 
severely the evidences of doctrine; and he was, conse- 
quently, when convinced, not liable to be soon shaken in 
mind; nor did he lightly esteem the truth which with so 
much diligence and honesty he had acquired, or think it 
unimportant that others should be ignorant of it, much less 
that they should pervert or falsify it. But his reading was 
too various, his observation too wide, his acquaintance with 
the history of theological strifes too ample, his persuasion 
too lively, that the differences among religious parties are ^ 
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rather referable to a Bectarian thsin a truth-seeking spirit, 
and while they anathematize one another, maj be consis* 
tent with the existence, in some degree^ of real pietj in 
both, and their ultimate reconciliation in heaven — ^he was, 
in a word, too sound -minded and enlightened a man to be 
a fierce champion of an ecclesiastical shibboleth, or to elimi- 
nate those whom he might suspect of having no readiness in 
framing to pronounce it right. He was among the wor- 
thiest of those ministers in our own denomination, who, 
espousing no side in our debates about orthodoxy, are will- 
ing to let those debates proceed as long as they threaten 
no schism, but when that danger is seen, throw in their 
influence, as a balance wheel in a vast machine, whose 
movement, without such a regulator, would presently 
stop with a terrific crash and damage. Such was the 
spirit of this high-souled man; and who of us. can consider 
the present state, might we not almost say, crisis, of af- 
fairs in our church, without sighing deeply in his spirit^ 
that the voice which he could raise, were he now in the 
- midst of us, is not to be heard again till time shall be no 
longer. 

Nor was it merely in his high place as a minister of 
Christ that he singularly honored his Master: he was dis- 
tinguished by simplicity as his disciple, not less than by 
gifts as his representative; and it is when these two exist 
in union, that they become worthy of admit*ation. What 
a charm is there in gifts when simplicity exercises them; 
and how venerable id simplicity when it Jnvests illustrious 
gifts. Never have we seen the person, in iihom Bim- 
plicity dwelt in an equal degree. Whether in his public 
ministrations, or in private life^ this great man was unas- 
suming as a little child, claiming no distinctions above . 
the plainest individuals, and appearing to be conscious of 
no superiQrity to them in understanding and knowledge. 
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And such exemplifications of the Spirit of Christ are not 
80 common amongst us that we shall suffer little by tiiis 
privation: How often does the church, not to saj the 
world, concede reputation for greatness, where it is no 
sooner received than it becomes manifest there was a mis- 
take, by the immediate taking on of stateliness which it 
occasions? Such a transcendent instance of the reverse of 
this weakness was not to be lowly rated by true judges of 
excellence, and by them at least the loss of it will not 
be unlamented. With such rare simplicity in suoi a 
man, It was unavoidable that other great virtues should be 
united: in two of which especially, he was almost exces- 
sive. How did justice, as beaming from his example, re- 
bake those inconsistent religionists, who, by their pious, 
would fain make atonement for their diahoneat deeds; 
and how did his generosity, a kindred principle, put to 
shame those covetous professors who uphoard treasure for 
themselves, as if orphans and widows, and the children 
of want, had ceased from among men. Time fails us to 
speak of his other high excellencies; the strength and 
calmness of his feeling, his gravity and cheerfulness; his 
ease, pleasantness, and exhaustless resources in conver- 
sation; and his most^exemplary manner of life in his fami- 
ly. We shall leave his defects to be reported by those 
who would remind us that human nature is imperfect; 
only begging them, if they censure his excitability, and 
his too great confinement at home, to imitate his noble- 
bleness in retraction; and to, remember what an invalid 
he was for the last twenty years, how open his door ever 
stood to visiters, and what a good use he made of re- 
tirement'*^ It being our purpose by these remarks to 



* Dr. Wilson's s^lf'Seclosion from company and society-meet- 
ings should not be imitated, at least to the extent to which he prac- 
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stir and gtrengthen in pur mi.nds a just seofie of the dis- 
pensation which has taken him from us for ever, we choose 
rather to remember, to what a height of excellence he at- 
tained, than that he did not rise beyond it. 

It does not alleviate the sadness of the event we 
* deplore, that it occurred not unexpectedly, but by means 

I 

a 

tised it, by the generality of ministers of the gospel: he had rea- 
sons for retirement -peculiar to himself; but the best and most 
available kind of influence which a minister may exert, especially 
In a Wge city, is, foj: the most part, we tiiink, that Vhich prayer 
and Intense study, rather than free intercourse with mankind, and 
abundant parochial visiting, are adapted to supply. With few 
exceptions, it may be questioned, whether ministers who are much 
abroad in the families of a city congregation, not to say in other 
social circles, do not receive more injury to themselves, in the loss 
of time,' in discomposure of spirit, in dissipation of thought and feel- 
ing, than is compensated by any benefit, obtained or imparted^ in 
such discursive modes of pastoral activity. Where, indeed, the 
private conversation of ministers with their people, is like Paul's 
preaching " from house to house," — a succession of sermons ad- 
dressed to individuals or families, unspeakable good may be both 
communicate^ and received, and ministerial usefulness and in- 
fluence, and even power in the pulpit, be greatly promoted: But 
the gfifts'ef ministers must be very peculiar, or there must be an 
extraordinary state of religious feeling in their congregations, to 
admit of regular parochial visitation being so conducted in «uch a 
city, for instance, as Philadelphia, At least, if much of this sort 
of work is indispensable to the success of the gospel, in our cities, 
there should be more than one minister to a church; for certiun it 
is, that the character and frequency of public preaching, the at- 
tention to benevolent societies, the attendance on funerals, and the 
visitation of the sick, demanded of the ministers of city congrega- 
tions, in ^his day of unusual exodtement and action, make full re- 
quisition on all their time, and form a burden of effort which few 
men can. long endure^ without exhaustiou and perhaps irreparable 
loss of b^th. ^ 
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of a very lingering illness which slowly enfeebled his 
frame, until it could no longer perform the least function 
of life. On his own account indeed we rejoice that the 
days of his patient suffering atre ended, bat he had not yet 
numbered three-score years and ten, and the force of his 
mind was never greater than at the moment of his expi- 
ration. 

He departed prematnrelt in the full strength of all hit 
intellectual powers, and that dia^ease should have so long 
interfered with the use of those powers before his hour came^ 
only gave cause in a less degree for the same grief which 
hi» dtsiih more loudly calls for. But let ts now cease from 
recollections of what we have lost, whether by the in- 
firmity of his years, or the too soon completion of tbem» 
to secure in our breasts, if possible, an indelible stamp of 
the precious lesson of his dying conduct. 

Having protracted his pastoral labors until his breath 
became almost too short for the purpose of continuous ut- 
terance, he reluctantly concluded, as he was wont to say 
to his friends, that his work for the church and his God 
was done, and all that remained for him now wad to pre- 
pare for his change. And how seriously did he «et lum- 
self to that most momentous of all the undertakings that 
mortal men are concerned with^ choosing as the scene of 
it, a country retreat, and there amid ^e quiet, for which 
he always pined, ordering his conversation and reading, 
his prayers and meditations, with constant reference to 
the great event^-whereby, while he established his own 
heart in the faith of the gospel, the hope of immortsdity, 
and confidence in the fullness of God's forgiving oierejf 
he became so instinct with these divine themeSf that wiih 
the fen of a ready writer he indited for the edifiontioii of 
loankind a treatise on each of theiti. His favoritiB books 
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SECTION I. 

The crdaumces and officers of ike Qoepd neither conveniumal, nor ittbtefami 

to inspiration. — Prednfier meant not different offices; but presbyter andUshep 

the same commassimu-^The fathers credible forfatie^ ihexr opinions unMi> 

poitont, Aeir mStenee presumpHve proof.'-^BarTudMS and Hennas refsetsd. 

Hie fctttmofty c/ dement of Rome weighed. 

Forms ofcivH govemmeiit are conventional, except 
where the social compact has been excloded by the 
dictation of power, or perverted by the stratagems of 
fraud. But in the kingdom of Christ, laws, ordinances, 
and offices are all prescribed and adjusted with pre- 
cision; innovation is disobedience; an unauthorised 
office is insubordination and rebellion. The commis- 
sion and duties of the gospel-herald are spread upon 
the same pages of that word which he is to preach ; 
that he may know his own obligations, and the people, 
how he is to be regarded. Offices erected in the 
church, after the removal of inspired men, are unlaw- 
ful, whether in ancient or modern times. If such 

B 
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offices can be justified on thd conjectural ground of 
convenience, so may ordinances, and we may " teach 
for doctrines the commandments of men." Unity of 
design and operation, and especially the prevention of 
sinfm competitions and disorder, justified presbyteries, 
in determining that one of their number should pre- 
side in their sessions, and in public worship. But for 
the ordination of a presbyter, or the ordination of any 
as lay presbyters, without apostolical precept or ex- 
ample, neither right nor power existed ; and every 
such unscriptural office was and is merely void. 

That no such commission under that dispensation 
whereof Christ was a minister, belongs to gospel 
times, will be conceded by those for whom I write ; 
and that the commissions of apostle and evangelist, 
given by him after his resurrection, for the planting 
of the churches, being obviously temporary, have ex- 
pired, may be at present also assumed. Our purpose 
is to show from facts, what permanent offices at first 
existed in every regularly constituted church ; that we 
may ascertain whether the term presbyter, ^pstf^7epof, 
was, among the first Christians, understood to desig- 
nate two offices, a preaching and ruling elder, or one 
only, — ^whether the epithet rtdinff, /fpo£(r7«$', was so far 
from importing subordination, that it was adopted to 
signify a presiding authority, — and whether becoming 
permanent at the close of the second century, this 
office, founded on mere expediency, was more usually 
expressed by the word sfti^xofto^, bishop, common be- 
fore that period to all elders. If these things shall be 
made clear, the assumption of the existence of two 
offices, couched under the same term, and constituted 
l)y ordination, but deemed to be distinct merely be- 
cause presbyters exercised a diversity of duties in 
their episcopal character,* will be evinced to be mere- 
ly gratuitous and unsupported. 

Although the opinions and practice of the fathers 

• PhU. i, 1. Acts XX. ir— 28. Heb. xui. 17. IPet. y. 1. 
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can have not the least authority to estaUish any ofBee 
or doctrine, any prerogative or duty, not taught or 
exemplified in the Sacred Scriptures, yet their under- 
standing of the Scriptures, without superseding the 
duty of thinking for ourselves, is entitled to our re- 
spectful attention; and their testimony, where unper- 
verted, may prove that an ofBce or order was in use 
in their times; or their silence may, under circum- 
stances, establish, as far as a negative is capable of 
proof, that none such was then in existence. Where 
the genuine work of a pious father represents a doc- 
trine, or an office to have been common, when he 
wrote, his testimony is credible, that the thine, which 
he asserts, was at least the fact as far as he knew. 
But if the opinion of such father, or the practice of 
the church in his day, must be admitted as authora- 
tively obligatory, though not founded on the word of 
God, then indulgences can remove sin, and a wafer 
become the body of Christ ! The utility of their testi- 
mony is compatible with the admission that most of 
the Christian fathers, of whose writings we have any 
more than fragments, have left melancholy proofs of 
weakness and error ; the conflicting opinions also of 
councils, equally disprove their infallibility. 

The meaning of a law is often discoverable from 
the first practice, which obtained under it. If the 
ruling elders, of which some _ modern divines have 
dreamed, were a grade of ofiicers in every church, 
between preachers and deacons, such fact ought to 
appear in the early uninspired Christian writers. If 
it should not be discovered upon a fair investigation, 
the silence of antiquity v^U be conclusive against the 
existence of such an ofiice. Those who inveigh 
against clerical aggrandizement, as a modern substi- 
tute for original simplicity, and denounce episcopal 
power as an unscriptural invasion of the privileges of 
the pastoral oflice, ought never to plead expediencv, 
when they degrade the presbyterial, which is the onnr 
episcopal order, by reducing presbyters to the stand- 
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ing of deaeoDS. The present appeal shall be to facts 
supported by undeniable testimony. 

The ancient miserable production»by many asoribed 
lo Barnabas, but deemed spurious by Eusebius, has 
not touched our subject **The Pastor," supposed to 
have been written by Hermas, whom Paul mentiofis, 
was certainly not earlier than the middle of the second 
century. A translation only has survived ; from this 
the non-existence of the intermediate order might be 
easily argued; but our proofs shall be drawn only 
from books of indisputable genuineness. 

The excellent Clement, whose name Paul pronounc- 
ed to be in the book of life, is by the voice t)f anti- 
Siity the author of a letter, which is the most, if not 
e only credible uninspired Christian production of 
the first century. Its caption purports a letter from 
the church at Rome to the cnurch at Corinth; the 
contents are a persuasive and pious address, well de- 
signed to produce submission to the government of 
their elders, whom they had rejected. There is not a 
hint in the letter, either of an individual bishop, or of 
subordinate presbyters at Rome, Corinth, or else- 
where. Had there existed a superior officer at Co- 
rinth, this letter in defence of the presbyters must 
have recognized his authority; had there been, lay 
elders, the total silence of the letter on that point is 
wholly unaccountable. 

That the elders, mentioned in this epistle, are of the 
same order, appears continually : " Let the flock of 
Christ enioy peace, with its elders, /<p«tf0v7«pw, appointed 
oyer it :"»» It is a shame that " the church ot the Co- 
rinthians, on account of one or two individuals, should 
nse against their elders, ftpta^lipw^ :"« « Our apostles 

Tj ^^^^ ^"^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ Christ, that contention 
would arise about the honor of the oversight, tnifsx^n^. 
Un this account, having perfect foreknowledge, they 
consUtuted those before mentioned; and they appoint- 
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ed in succession, that when they should die, other ap. 
proved men should accept that sacred office. That 
those dbould be ejected from their public ministrations, 
\dio "were ordained by them, or afterwards by other 
excellent men with the consult of the whole church, 
and who have ministered blamelessly to the flock of 
Christ with humility, peacefulness, and intelligence, 
and with universal approbation for a long time, we 
think to be unjust. For it would be a great sin in us, 
if we should cast off those who hinre performed the 
functions of the episcopate, sftiexorttjff blamelessly and 
holily. Blessed are those elders, »<p«ff/3v7epot, who have 
finished their course, who have obtained their com- 
plete and happy discharge, for they have no fears, lest 
any shall remove them from the place assigned as a 
mansion to them."* These elders held the episcopate ; 
were the bishops, presbyters, or leaders® of that 
church ; were in every instance named in the plural, 
and, beyond all question, ranked in the highest order 
of the ordinary officers of a Christian church. 

The original organization of churches is particularly 
shown.^ The apostles, "preaching through regions 
and cities, x<^p<^ »«t ftoxev^, set apart their first fruits, 
having proved them by the Spirit, to be bishops and 
deacons £t^ tftKsxojtw^ xai Siaxovov^ of those who should 
believe." Had the word presbyters been here substi- 
tuted for bishops, lay-elders might have been alleged 
to have been comprehended ; but the word is not here 
generic ; nor can it be appellatively taken. The word 
•set-apart, xaBioloofw, fixes upon it an official sense. Also 
the expression ^to-^a x<^9^ »<» Hduii evince that the pres- 
byters in the region of country, and in the cities, the 
chorepiscopi and episcopi; were at the first of oae 
grade, and the individuals of equal authority. The 
supposition that either a superior, or an intermediate 
grade of officers, is omitted in this enumeration, is not 

I ^ chap. 44. 

I e Chap. 1. '' tf^c^tfr^'o/ufvof vok nyivfitntt Vfimf.** 

I t Chap. 43. • 
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merely to charge the writer with a careless inattention 
to an important fact, but to impeach his veracity ; for 
if the first converts were set apart to three orders, 
they were not to two, for a portion of them constituted 
a third. That his language was designedly exclusive, 
appears also from his justification of this apostolical 
two-fold distribution, by a passage in Isaiah ; " I will 
constitute their bishops in righteousness, and their 
deacons in faith."«^ Thus does this letter positively 
aflirm to the church at Corinth, that their presbyters, 
whose government they had renounced, were all 
bishopsy €Hi>(jxofiov^9 both by apostolic ordination, and 
projmetic authority. Should any allege, that this 
prophecy was misunderstood, our argument is still 
safe, because the opinion of the writer is. clear, and 
he must have given the officers of a Christian church, 

r as they tlien existed. -Thus nothing can be more evi- 
dent than that this letter, which, above all other unin- 
Sired productions, is of the highest authority, and at 
e earliest period, being prior to the Revelation of 
John, does use npea^lspo^ and tHiaxoHo^ for the same 
order and office, and allows them but one ordination 
only ; and, as it is in the face of those lordly powers, 

. which bishops afterwards claimed, jure diidno, over 
presbyters ; so it is a standing and perpetual testimo- 
ny against those, who would degrade the office of the 
presbyter, to the mute ministrations of a modern ruling 

i elder ; which is but another name for a deacon, and 
in a large proportion of the American Presbyterian 
churches, (whose opinion on this point has been pro- 
tected by all their successive forms of government,— 
his ordination, charge, authority, and duties being the 
same,) no other deacon exists. 

e Isaiah Ix. 17. nipo he readers tvia-Ko^ow(9 and o^ViA SidLxtrovs. 



SECTION II. 

TV tBHimony of the Scnpturm hemg poOptmiBi, tOl ^faOt mtd 
mageoftke dbcrcAec Aove 6ent jAowr; Ike letter of Ptiycarp it 
--According to Clement, and Pciyoarp, at Romii,<Jonntk, Smyma^andPk^ 
Uj^nofygUxrvjoe superior to the pre$byter, and no preSbyter a ktyutan^mm 
Fapue accords with ike same represeaUOian^ that a pretbytert t^ppeOatutfy 
an. dder^ vxis the only ordinary teacher, and toUhout a superior, 

hrrvsi the credible uninspired evidence of the first 
century, the testimonies of the second, may be con- 
densed into three periods. In the first period are dis* 
covered^ except forgeries, but two witnesses, Polycarp 
and Papias. 

The venerable "apostolical presbyter" Polvcarp, 
whose letter is common, derived his first religious 
knowledge from the apostles: and was "in the church 
at Smyrna," probably, ihcpresiding vtftotal^g, presbyteri 
"bishop," or angel.* This epistle, unquestionably 

genuine, was written to the church at Philippi, near 
le commencement of the second century, we suppose 
about A.. Jy* 116, and more than fifty years before his 
Daartyxdom. Read publicly in the churches in Asia, 
so late as the fourth century,^ it was too generally 
knoirn, to be removed, or successfully interpolated; 
ifs simplicity too undisguised and evangelical, to en- 
courage imitation. 

A single letter from each of those apostolical men, 
Clement and Polycarp has rescued their testimonies 
from the frauds of designing ecclesiastics. The for- 
mer was saved by a single copy. Had a genuine let- 
ter of the pious Ignatius, in like manner escaped, it 
would have confounded those Arian and Athanasian 

b -«« • 'usque hodie.' * Hieron^nu 
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productions, too credulously ascribed to him, and which 
are the corner-stone of that system, which partaking 
of the Jewish and Pagan hierarchies, is equally hostile 
both to the rights of God and man. 

This precious relic of ancient times begins, in a man- 
ner altogether becoming the character of its excellent 
and pious author; "Polycarp and the presbyters with 
him, to the church of God dwelling at Philippi, mercy 
to you, and peace be multiplied irom God Almighty, 
and the Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour."* The 
omission of his offidial name, has been. made an argu- 
ment of superiority. He was neither an apostle, nor an 
evangelist. In a particular church, no office more 
elevated than that of a presbyter, has yet appeared. 
His silence, though precisely that, which might be ex- 
pected from the saint, had he been even Patriarch or 
Archbishop, names then unknown in the Christian 
church, can never establish the existence of a non-en- 
tity. Neither the title angel nor ntpotala^, if such he 
was, which is probable, nor any consequent duty or 
honor, rendered him more than a presbyter. Not a 
word have we yet found, nor shall we in this letter dis- 
cover any thing, that bears even a semblance of a 
proof of any diversity of grade, in the ordinary preach- 
mg office, the possessor of which as yet, was indiscri- 
minately denominated presbyter and bishop. The 
ffvrewfQ^ Hpsa^lspoi, presbyters with him, ms.y import equal- 
ity, or locality; but it seems rather to denote a union, 
in design and action. If it be asked, why then was his 
name e:xpressed? Because he wrote the letter, which is 
throughout in the first person singular. Thus Paul 
and Timotheus are joined in the introduction of the 
inspired letter to the same church; but the third verse 
is in the first person singular, and the letter was Paul's 
This introduction can neither prove parity, nor dispa- 
rity, in the office of Polycarp and the presbyters with 
him; yet it is not improbable, that his grace, talents, cha- 
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racter, seniority in office^and even their personal know- 
ledge of him, may have conduced, with the fact that 
lie composed the letter, to bis naming himself in it to the 
Philippians. If Poly carp was the only elder, "who la- 
boured in word and doctrine," and the other presby- 
ters were laymen, ordained in the same, and that tne 
only mode, to govern and rule; why were the deacons 
omitted? That such there were, appears from the let- 
ter itself. This omission of deacons and association 
of Polycarp with presbyters,, is at least a probaUe 
foundation for the supposition that he was himself a 
presbyter, a name expressly given him in the writings 
of Irenseus who remembered him, but whose account 
of him, being later testimony, must be left for future 
examination. This probability corroborated by the 
circumstance that no ordinary preaching officer ex- 
cept the presbyter has appeared in any testimony prior 
to this period, is all that can reasonably be expected on 
the point As every presbyter was hitherto a bishop, 
if any were laymen, they were of course, lay-bishops. 
If Polycarp was as we have supposed a «fpota7»r> or 
presiding bishop, he had the only preaching office, and 
the highest standing then known in the church; unless 
any of the Evangelists yet survived, of which we know 
not any testimony. If he was the angel of the church 
of Smyrna, mentioned in the Apocalypse, as some 
imagine he was, it is fair to presume that he was of 
the same grade with the angels in the other Asiatic 
churches, who were con^quently not superior to that 
of the presbyter or bishop; but if angel was a higher 
office, it was a wandering star, that has come and gone 
without leaving a trace behind. Every talent must 
render its account, and the personal influence of every 
tfpMff7tos', presiding elder, or bishop carried with it, its 
own responsibleness. Neither Clement, nor Polycarp 
has recognised, either a superior authority, or an as- 
signment of duty more arduous, in any one presbyter 
of a church, than in another.. The latter mentions 
only presbytiers and deacons at Philippi; Paul directs 
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their hands, no virtue proceeded from them; they pray* 
edf that his spirit might rest upon the person, and gave 
in charge to the people the relation they should stand 
in to him, and tlie Holy Spirit confirmed by his gi^s, 
the office thus derived from the head of the church. 
The ordainer could neither enlarge, nor abridge the 
power incident to the office. Whatever misconstruc- 
tions of the presbyterial office, have obtained ; it is, 
and always will be,, the highest ordinary office in a 
Christian church; and no. presbyter, who is officially 
iuch, can be less than a bishop and authorised to in- 
struct, govern, administer ordinances, and ordain, at 
least, conjunctly with his co-presbyters of the same 
presbytery, or council. Not a single word, fact, or even 
circumstance has occurred in the testimony, prior to 
the year one hundred and sixteen, adverse to these po- 
sitions. From all that can be collected from the letter 
of -Polycarp, and also from that of Clement, there exist- 
ed not at Rome, Corinth, Smyrna, Philippi or elsewhere, 
anv office superior to that of presbyter, nor a presbyter 
inferior to the clerical office. No canonical, or re-or- 
dination is heard of till long after this period. Thus 
far not a tittle of proof has appeared to justify either 
the opinion of those, who would elevate the «fpo«(j7o7e$'* 
ruling elders, to a superior order; or of those, who 
would depress them to a grade inferior to that of the 
elders who laboured in word and doctrine. The practice 
of the four churches, concerned in the two letters 
mentioned, may be supposed to have afforded at that 
time, a fair sample of all others. What errors sprang 
up in the Christian societies after the period of this 
letter, and within the protracted life of this holy man, 
in relation to officers and government, must be defer- 
red at present. The successful discrimination of 
changes forbids all anticipations, except what are in 
support of the genuineness and credibility of the evi- 
dence adduced. The account given of Polycarp by his 
church, if credible, is therefore of future consideration; 
and the testimonies of him by Irenaeus, though deemed 
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a cotemporaiy, are at the distance of almost a cen- 
tury from the time, towards which our inquiries have 
been directed, and may perhaps appear, when exam- 
ined, somewhat accommodated to later views and cir- 
cumstances. 

Papias, who flourished about the period of Polycarp*s -y" 
letter, has been called his companion; but resided at 
Hierapolis.'*- He wrote several books, which have 
perished: except a fragment, which may be translated 
thus: ** I shall esteem it no labour to set in order be- 
fore you, the things I have rightly learned from thd 
elders, («of>a ifor«pf(y^7«p«»',) and well remember, and 
shall confirm their truth by my explanations. For I 
am not, like the most, pleased with those, who say 
many things^ but with such as teach the truth: norwitn 
persons, who relate injunctions^ which are unusual; 
but with such as speak those things, which were by 
the Lord delivered to faith, and which proceed from 
the truth itself. If, on any occasion, some one came 
who had been a companion with those of former 
times, {^itf^ltcoi^y) I inquired lor the words of the eU 
ders (off €(yft)7t^w;) what Andrew and what Peter might 
have said, or what Philip or what Thomas or James; j 
or what John or Matthew, or what any other of the 1 
^sciples, i»,aBrp<av of the Lord; and what things Aris- 
tion, and John the presbjrter (rtp«tf^7«pos',) and the dis- 
ciples (fM$ffta*^) of the Lord are teaching (xeyowcf*). 
For the things which I received from books, did not so 
much profit me, as those from a voice living and pre? 
sent'" 

Irenaeus says, he was a hearer, {axttuxflfiu^ of John 
the apostle : which appears doubtful from the fra^ 
ment Nicephorus accounts him to have lived an 
apostolic life. Eusebius deemed him a man of cre- 
dulity, but of veracity; he has not only given the above 
quotation, but confirmed it, by asserting the existence, 
in his day, of two monuments at Ephesus, of John the 

fc Col. iv. 13. 
. i Euaeb. lib. iii; c. 39. Nicepbor. lib. liL c. SO, 
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Utefille And John the rptrasbjrtar. tHe styles him ibe 
^•fl)^ ;(2f lEeNfpeiiSf «•» i#p«Mokc«— *t5<f«am(o^> The title 
^•bishop given to men of the first ftnd second cento- 
jlQSy hy those ef later times, is no argument of clerical 
disparity at the former period, when the word bore -a 
4frorent sense. This sophisim is often played off, by 
jpresentii^ catalogues of ancient bishops made for *a 
different purpose; its seemiiug force springing who% 
(rem modern associations. That Papias was a bishop 
in the sense of Eusebins and Nicepnoi^us is destitute 
^f proof; he has discovered no regard to clerical ti- 
lles, desirous only of the truth, and with a simplicity 
Hlmost peculiar to the days of primilitxe purity, he de- 
nominates the apostles fhemselvesbut seniors «p<a^7tpo«» 
in the gospel. That this word was idtended by him 
•4ppellatively and that the apostles were consequently 
named without a title, appears from his attributing 
^i^fiifhpof to the younger John in its official sense to 
^Bstinguish him from the beloved disciple. Eusebius, 
<ettfor6iilg the same discrimination, denominates the 
^osde an evangelist iwyysutf^rj^, the younger John a 
.presbyter; the one being a preacher unto the world, 
the other a presbyter of a particular church, not a 
layman, for he was a teacher of Papias whom Euse- 
bins styjes bishop of Hierapolis. 

Thus does it appear, that apostle, evangelist, presby- 
ter, and for the same reason, bishop, were anciently 
used according to the forces of the terms, and also 
predicated respectively in their official senses. John 
was an apostle by commission, in his labours an evan- 
:gelist, and an elder by age. The younger John was 
an elder, not, at least comparatively, in age, but by 
office. James was an apostle by his commission, ap- 
pellatively an elder and bishop; it being expedient, 
-that he should maintain a continued ot^er^i^A^ in the 
ohiirch at Jerusalem. Timothy was by office an evan- 
gelist, yet was occupied for a time in the oversight of 
the church at Ephesus. Every officer in advanced 

>c Valeaos, the annotator, supposes this to be an interpolation. 
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«^ was an elder; a.iid every one, but the deacon, vmn 
a oisbop. In the fragment of Papigs, nothing appears 
contrary to the simplicity of the Scriptures; but what- 
ever can be elicited from it» accords with the condition . 
of the primitive churches in the first part of the se<t ) 
eond century. Clement in the first has decided inlaa- (^ ^^^"^^ 
WCL3.se, affirmative and exclusive, for twQ Mce$ in a par- ^ T 

ticular church; according to PdycarpJiM. PapiaSf who 
are the only witnesses known to us, in the first j^rt of 
the second century, the qffices^ were the saane. JSvery 
thing, therefore, hitherto, exhibits the office of ebfar, 
» a particular church, as fA^ only ordinary teacher^ 
equally without superiority and inferiority. 



I 



SECTION III. 

TKe reprttenlations of Justin Martyr not only respectable for Tub learning and 
eharactett hut disinterested — The rtiUng elder ir^otalen Uesses the eucha- 
ristic dements, and the deacons carry them to the communicants, — Thi* 
tMimony is that of a martyr, given to the emperor, m bdudf of christendomt 
and renewed m a second apology — The irpoto-lmo- among the Ephori hdd 
ihe same grade, as the rest. — The Utter of ike chtardi. of Smyrna, — 7^ 
fragments <^ Hegesippus,-^The 7^o«^7»c or primus presbyter, axis at an 
early period distinguished by the name tfrts-xovoc at first common to oO 
prednfters. 

Did there exist in the middle of the second century, 
more than two kinds of officers ? or were elders then 
of different kinds? These must be our inquiries in 
this section. Polycarp was now in extreme old age ; 
Irenasus, a youth ; Athenagoras, Mclito, and Theophi- 
lus of Antioch, commencing public life ; and Justin 
Martyr, a Gentile, but Christian philosopher, standing 
but to fall in the front of the battle. He, our ?ilmost 
solitary witness for this period, received his Greek 
education at Alexandria, in Egypt, and was succes- 
sively a Stoic, Peripatetic, and Platonist. Occupied 
in contemplation in a place of retirement near the 
shore of the sea, he was abruptly encountered, and 
effectually vanquished by an aged Christian. The in- 
teresting and ingenious arguments are detailed in his 
dialogue with Trypho. Left to his own reflections, 
favored with no other interview, wounded by the ar- 
row of conviction, he sought and found his cure in 
Christianity, the only true phUosophy. Mingling his 
old attachments with evangelic charity, he inddged 
the hope, that Socrates and others had also imbibed, 
at least, the spirit of the Gospel, in a humble degree. 

Ketaining the habit, he exhibited a singular specta- 
cle, a philosopher bleeding in the cause of Christ.* 
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The opinions of one, ne^er an eedesiastic, must ) 
have been viewed with les» prejudice. Familiar With ' 
men of science, the influenee of his character on those 
in power, rendered him important to the sujSeriBg 
cause. His conversion we place at A. D. 192, and his 
martyrdom at 163, without danger of material error. 
In his dialogue he mentions his apology. The pas- 
sage is found in that, which has been placed last, but 
was the first* - This appeal to the understanding, and 
feelings of the discreet, but mistaken, Antoninus Pius, 
A. D. 140, whilst the blood of those, whom it defended, 
was flowing under a merciless persecution, procured 
a temporary respite. 

In his description of public worship,** after men- 
tioning prayers and the fraternal salutation, he saysh— 
** There is brought to him who presides over the 
brethren, f o ftpotatiatt tcop aStx^atr, bread and a cup of 
water, and wine, and he, taking them ofiers up praise 
Jmd glory to the Father of the universe, through the 
name of the Son and the Holy Ghost, and renders 
thanks for these, his gifts. At the close of his petition 
and thanksgivings, all the people present say Amen; 
which, in the Hebrew language, signifies may it be so. 
And he who presides, baving given thanks, cv;t<H>^<^a^of 
9t *w rtpoftj'fttfos', and the whole assembly having ex- 
pressed their assent, they who are called among us 
deacons, ^mwoikm, distribute the bread, and the wine 
and water, to each of those who are present, to par- . 
take of that which has been blessed. Also they carry 
to those who are not present'* 

His birth in Samaria, the natural acumen of his uo- 
derstanding, his philosophical education at Alexan- 
dria, Christian instruction, through eight years, in 
provincial Asia, and religious associations at Rome, 
are pledges, that Justin £iew the forms of Christian 
worship. His piety, character, and death, secure to 
Iris testimony the claim of indefectible veracity. The 
high ground which he assumed, as the advocate of 

K 2 Apolog. 97. Oxford edition. 1 ApoL IST. 

c* 
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the whole proscribed church, before the Emperor and 
Senate of the civilized world, rendered every word a 
matter of life and death, and required absolute verity- 
Under all these appalling circumstances he testifies 
that two orders only officiated, a president,, ytpocer^tts*) 
who taught, prayed, and administered the eucharist, 
and deacons, who distributed the symbolical elements. 
Lay-elders are not named, but there is an express 
assignation to deacons of the work now thought by 
gome to belong peculiarly and exclusively to them^ 
a violent presumption that there were no such ofilicers. 

The same word ftpotcfta^j ruling elder, deemed the 
principal and almost solitary scriptural*' proof of 
this lay order, is here the clerical character. If Paul 
meant by it a lay presbyter, it is strange that, in forty 
years from John's death, the ruling elder ttpottsttA^ has 
become, throughout the church, the presiding officer 
in every charge — the mouth of the people unto God ; 
and standing in the place of Jesus Christ, takes, blesses, 
and administers the memorials of his body and blood, 
devolving his own original employment, if ^ lay elder, 
upon deacons who had been solemrdy ordained, to. feed 
the poor. 

If the " brethren" o^er^ow over whom he presided 
were the people, his authority may be referred to 
his office as presbyter ; if they were his co-presbjrters, 
or bishops, for such existed in all the churches, and 
have appeared in those of Smyrna, of Philippi, Co- 
rinth, and Rome, he was that primus inter pares, who 
froni necessity exists in all presbyteries, councils, 
assemblies, and other public bodies. Among presby- 
ters the presidency rested not on ordination, but a 
voluntary concession, by reason of seniority, talents, 
grace, or influence. E^etf^ortos- is a word of stronger 
import: the rc^osa'ttos; far from having the oversight of 
his copresbyters, retained only ihejirst standing in the 
Bame order. If according to those suppositions letters 
too zealously attributed to the venerable Ignatius, the 
iH69x9ftoif had presided in every church, Justin must 

c lTim.v,3. ir. 
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have known it, and used the term, or have been justly 
chargeable with misrepresentation. But the term, 
bishop, being equally applicable to every presbyter, as 
having th^ oversight of the flock, could not have dis- 
tinguished the presiding bishop from his brethren, at 
whose head he had been placed by common consent, 
for reasons founded in utility. In the same apology, 
precious to the ancient Christians for its timely aid in 
a season of extreme suffering, it is again published to 
die world, that, " upon that, which is called the day 
of the Sun, there is an assembling together of all of the 
respective cities, or rei^ding in the country; and the 
recollections of the apostles, and the writings of all the 
prophets are read, as long as time permits ; when the 
reader has ceased, he who presides, • ft^oirtttA^ by a 
discourse, dca xoyov, admonishes and exhorts, to the 
imitation of things that are good. We then all rise 
up together, and offer prayer, and as already men- 
tioned, when the prayer is ended, bread is brought, 
and wine and water. . And he wKo has the Jlrst placCf 
i ft^otstui^y again prays gind gives thanks, according to 
his ability f haij ^afitf; owf^, and the people add their 
approbation, saying. Amen. And a distribution and 
delivery of the things, upon which thanks have been 
given, are made to all, and sent to those who are ab- 
sent, by the deacons."* He then speaks of the lift- 
ing of a collection for widows* orphans, prisoners, 
and strangers,— which is deposited *<opo t^ ft^ataytif 
mth the president.^ 

Had error obtained in the former description of 
worship, Justin would probably have discovered 
it in his second effort. If a martjrr for the truth, 
which he records, is not worthy of credit, sincerity 
can offer no higher pledge. He has a second time 
described the officers of a Christian church, employed 
in the most solemn act of public worship, the euchar- 
ist, and again he has said they were the ftpos6t0f sciL 
ft^tff^e^^^ presiding elder ^ and the $taxoyo», deacons. 

It were weakness to expect him to deny the exist- 

* 2 Apolog. 99, Oxford edit 1 ApoL .13. X2. 
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eiice of lay presbyters, an order which had then never 
been namea, or, as we suppose, thought o£ The 
reader of the lessons may have been a copresbyter, 
or any well taught member of the Church. The pre* 
siding presbyter expounded and applied the lesson 
orally; his prajrers were also unwritten, because •* cuc^ 
cording to his ahUUy ;^ and he alone administered the 
eucharist, the deacons distributing the symbols to the 
people. The word ftp»e6^of being a participle, and 
written without its noun, determines only an order, of 
which this person stood Jirst Every Qiristian knew 
ftp99^ttpo^, dder^ was intended; and other readers from 
the force of the term^ must have understood, from its 
apptication to Archons and Ephori, that^an order, 
ecclesiastic and peculiar to a single worshipping as^ 
sembly was meant 

This history establishes the fact, that the elder, who 
ruled, ^p6tfj3»f€p«f Hpot(ft€df, was the same who laboured 
in word xoHu»r t¥ xoym^ and that ruling should be 
understood not of inferior duties, but of the presi- 
dency. 

In the writings of Clement, and Polycarp, it has 
appeared, that a plurality of presbyters, or bishops, 
existed at Ephesus, Philippi, Corinth, and Rome ; and 
that these, with the deacons, were their only officers. 
In every regularly constituted church, the same or- 
ders appear, by the New Testament, to have been 
ordained. No instance has hitherto occurred of the 
erection of an office, or order, of higher authority, 
than that of presbyters, or bishops ; nor does there as 
yet, appear among them any disparity. One only in 
every church was the n^t^ta^, either designated by 
his copresbyters, or by the society. It would have 
been improper for Justin, in his description of the pub- 
lic eucharistic service, to have mentioned those pres- 

e 1 Tim. v. 17, Thus the Apoetle Paul, also in 1 ThesaL v. 
13, by the word labouring roue Mirietfr ac in the word, and set over^ 
»Ai irf»{rA/ut%fousy tile church at Thessalonica, and admonishing 
them, »tu fovBtrof r%t» eridentfy means the same persons and pres- 
byters, as appears by the omission of the article^dfter the conjuno- 
tion, before ue latter epithets. 
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byters, who, for the time present, acted no other part» 
thfin merely to partake with the people. Neither did 
the distinctive name describe, nor the work of him 
who' prfBsided, prove him to be of a superior order. | 
Although H^osotid^ was used among the Lacedcemo- v 
nians, for one of the Ephori, yet they possessed an 
eqjuality of power and grade. Annually elected by ' 
the people, they held the supreme authority, could \ 
summon before them, charge and pass judgment upon ^ 
the king himself. I^he /<po«tft'«s' of the presbyters or 
bishops of a church, worshipping at the same time, in 
different places, in a city, was the nearest approach to 
diocesan episcopacy. Yet the term, by which he was / 
distinguished from the other presbyters, being the ^ 
very same that was used for the president of the moral 
censors of Sparta, who were of eqnal degree; and 
the term ft^satca^y by its own force, implying no more 
than the first place or station, and not a diversity in 
the kind of office, it was discovered by rising ambi- 
tion, to.be necessary to abandon the word, and adopt, 
as we shall soon find, the word t7ti,6xonof when a fur- 
ther distinction was intended. Neither was the 9<poetff «f 
of the Ephori clothed with the power of a dictator; 
nor his colleagues in office reduced to the condition of 
subordinate, ^and merely dependent counsellors. In 
like manner the /<po«tff«j' oi presbyters was by no. 
means vested with the sole power of ordaining and 
decidin^f, nor were his copresbyters in any church 
selected, merely to advise^ or execute. - --v 

The letter of the church at Smyrna, descriptive of f 
the death of Polycarp, if genuine, falls into the middle r 
part of this century. Pionius, as appears by its post- 
script, obtained it by a revelation made to him by' ' 
Pol/carp, long after his death. It represents that the 
martyr had a vision, by which he was preadmonished 
of his martyrdom by fire ; that he was apprehended 
on Friday, brought on an ass to the city; that he was 
accosted wh^n coming to the place of sufiering by a 
voice from heaven ; that, by a wonderful miracU, the 
flame encompassed him in a hollow circle aad his 
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body could not be biinied, bur afterwards wae wounds 
«d» and was, when dead, consumed by 'fire ; that an 
odour ascended like frankincense and rich spices; that 
being pierced with a lance, a dove escaped^ and the 
blood extinguished the fore. The pious and venerable 
Polycarp, m extreme old age, suffered martyrdom 
about the middle of the second century. Of this no* 
one doubts ; and that many of the sorrowful circum- 
stanoes of it, may have been embodied* in this won- 
drous letter, is possible ; but how much of it is true, 
nust be submitted to every reader. Those who will 
compare that which is supposed to be the letter itself; 
with Eusebius, will see that even where he professes 
to give the words, he omits, interpolates, changes and 
ihangles the letter, in a manner suited to destroy all 
confidence in the representations of Constantine'd 
fiivored historian. The letter we believe, never 
mentions either the word presbyter or deacon. I4 
purports to have been written by one church unto 
another, omitting the officers of both* In it the wovd 
bishop once occurs— ^m<o^m#^ tittotcwto^ ^s t^ «•>. :^^«pfl]| 
flBi9o9uiii^ cMr^dTtfcas*. ^ Being a bishop of the Catholic 
church in Smyrna*'* That Polvcarp was a pre6b3rter, 
that every presbyter was a bishop, and that a plursdi- 
ty of this ordep existed in every church, have been 
suiown. We have also already ventured the suppon- 
tion that he was a H^urtia^y presiding presbyter. Por 
president, the term bishop was- soon af^er diifi, substi^ 
tuted. If 9ftt<s»ottoff be so taken' in this letter, against 
which we confess the omission of the article to be no 
argument, the anticipation is fatal to* the genuineness 
of that sentence, and thrown into file scale, renders! 
still lighter the credibility of the whole letter; 

The character of Hegesippus, a Jewish convert 
who wrote five historical books, which have, except 
fragments, perished, has been doubted by many wr»* 
ters, cathoIi<i and protestant Also the circumstance 
that tftiese fraj^ents, except an irrelevant sentence 

Ceserved l^ PKotius, have been derived from Euse^ 
us, and no doubt accommodated to the language 0$ 
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for the same wl \ 

uncle, was chosi 
eause he was the 

The denomina^ 
'tioRabley for such . ^ ^%j^ 

mled ia every c ^ uit; aposdes' days is 

-equally certain. To reckon up the succession by 
-^ae, was in no wise improper. But all these things 
fall far short of proving a diversity of office among 
presbyters, or a difference of order. 

An apostle, as such, possessed powers and had 
duties to accomplish beyond those of a presiding pres- 
byter. We ought not therefore to conclude, that, be- 
cause the Scriptures have not mentioned the travels 
of James, all his labours were confined to Jerusalem. 
The numbers sometimes mentioned to be there, pro- 
bably include visitants coming up to the feasts. There 
is no evidence of an extension of his authority over 
Judea, though the thing is possible; or that there were 
then diiferent places of worship of Christians in Jeru- 
salem. And if there had been, and he had exercised 
a general authority, it was that of an apostle. That 
the apostles should have successors in their ordinary 
powers, to teach, baptize, ordain, censure, &c., may 
he fairly inferred from the promise of Christ's pre- 
sence, which could only be divine, annexed to tneir 

f Euseb. Eccl. Hist. lib. iv, ch. 22. 
e Ibid, and Nicephor. Cal. lib. ir. c. 7« 
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commission. That these duties were to be performed 
by the presbylers, or bishops of every particular 
church, is capable of positive proof. That in every 
presbytery there came to be a president, is undeniable. 
feut it remains to be proved that such officer received 
a second ordination, either by scriptural authority, 
or in the apostles' days ; ^ or that the presbyters 
of a church were so ordained, as that one species of 
them was authorized to preach, and another restrained 
from the exercise of such power. 

Having now passed the middle of the second cen- 
tury and found one kind only of elders, and these the 
only ministers of the word, we may inf?r that such m 
the fair construction of the JVew Testament j on the ordi- 
' nary officers of the church. The innovations which 
- we are soon to witness in their gradual progress, were 
unauthorized and consequently mere nullities. Though 
* every denomination has on some point erred, and the 
original names of the officers have been often changed 
the providence of God has in every age preserved the 
two orders, and a legitimate administration. But if 
the outward forms had all perished, being only means 
to an end, and consequently of minor importance, the 
characteristics of his true church have remained, 
'' righteousness and pea£e, and joy in the Holy Ghost J* 

h The JpostoUeal constitutions need no refutation. The Jpoa- 
toUcal traditions, referred to by Hippolitus, we desi^^ to consider, 
when he arrives, in the first part of the third century. 
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Ckrittianibf mu tanghi as fkEUmophy Uf TaOan and hk 

lagmm^-The letter of Vwnne and Lyone^ d^erendif repneentad; PtAmm 

o jwe i i y ter, jrgoty7»f, and Irenatu the aame^—Mdiio and Afkmagome 

prtfesmd ikeineiDj^ulogopkyt and Herwwu wriM ^ThiB JXecordanee rfFkt 

loMphers.** — Tieopfttbtf ojf^ Antioch tpeake qf no tficer m ike ckicrdU>- 

IrtnoBUM vias apreabyter, at Lyons^ hiUurto Uiere is no dher higher ordinm- 

Uony or office* — Hie evidence given 5y Jrenaus makes presbyter and huhop 

the same qfioe, and that the succession Jron the tqposiiles was hypreAyltr^ 



That "destructive superstition" which Tacitus had 
pronounced almost repressed by the Neronian perse- 
cution, surviving also the edicts of his succefls(ors, ob- 
tained some respite in the last thirty years of the se- 
cond century, the period assigned to this section.- The 
philosophic J?Iiny had expressed a sentiment, too pre* 
valent in the second century, that Christianity was a 
crime fit to be expiated by death. Entitled to no legal ' 
toleration, though sometimes screened by the ignor- 
ance or caprice of a Galleo, the profession could be 
avowed only at the hazard of life. The only possible 
motive to accept or exercise an office in the church, 
under such circumstances, must have been duty, not 
dignity; conscience, not interest. Paul had saved his 
li^ by claiming to teach the Athenians the knowledge 
of their own God. Many, with more success than 
Socrates, taught, bearing no office among Christians, 
a philosophy deemed to have originated among bar- 
barians. An appetite for saving knowledge valu^ 
offices, as means subordinate to a higher end, the ac- 
quisition of truth. Every Christian- applauds Justin, 
receiving, in the habit of a philosopher, the crown of 
martyrdom. 

D 
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Tatian was his disciple, o^p^lni hearer^ says IreoSBUs, 
who charges him with apostacy* after the death of 
his patron. ' "An oration to the Greeks," is the only 
gurviving production of Tatian. Written with ele- 
gance an(jl point, and not far distant from orthodoxy, 
n pleases, but contains nothing that bears upon the 
present inquiry. He calls himself, in a philosophic 
flense, n. preacher of the truths xti^guk tt^f ciKijBetaf (p. 64.) 
eertaiidy neither as Noah nor Paul, of whom the same 
expression is used. After representing himself born 
among the Assyrian^, and educated among the Greeks^ 
he again says, that he preached xfjfwVew^ professing to 
know God and his works. The good sense of the " Ora- 
tion" is justly commended by Clement of Alexandria, 
and by Origen. Justin was a philosopher, not a presh 
bjrter; yet he taught: and Tatian, a Aearer of Justin, 
preached, but as a layman. If laymen did, at this pe- 
ligd, preach without censure,'* it is not probable that 
there were presbyters restricted from a privilege so 
common. 

Large fragments of a letter, purporting to-have been 
written by the churches of Vienne, and Lyons, in 
Gaul, have been preserved by Eusebius and Niqepho- 
jTus. It describes some most affecting scenes of suffer- 
ings, in the persecution which took place/ it is said, in 
the 17th year of Mark Antonine, A. D. 177. There has 
been nothing found in the letter cpncernins our subject, 
except the mention'of the offices of two of the martyrs. 
The first is of Sanctus, who is styled a deacon from 
Vienne, hiaxovos; a^o Btswf^^i the other of the venerable 
Fothinus, who died in his ninetieth year, in prison, from 
the abuse he received at bis trial. He is said in the 
letter, according to Eusebius, to have been " intrusted 
toith the ministry of the episcopate in Lyons^^^ o tfjv Siaxoviav 
fayj trtKsxortfj^ t¥ xuy5vf» HsHiiltvfji^vo^, Nicephorus has 
given the same portion of the letter, with more sim- 
plicity in these words: " Fothinus, a minister of thm 

» Iren. Kb. i. Ch. 30. 31.— a^'octac «•»? i«»xy0-ict(, 
b TertulUan's complaint was afterwards. 
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church at hgcms^^ — TLtStwo^ 8c I hwtxfwo^ tfj^ UfySwap txiOuijak* 
otf.*^ If Nicephorus wrote from the letter itself, the 
last is the truth; or if he compiled from Eusebius, his 
was probably still the original reading both of Euse- 
bius and the letter ; and the term Staxopot; may have 
been subsequently changed into hwacaitwaty and tiutsttorifit 
inserted. We have shown, in a former section^ that 
Eusebius was unfaithful in his quotations of ancient 
writings. That Pothinus was the H^otfca^^ or presiding 
presbyter, and consequently a bishop of the church Si 
Lyons, is very possible.® The church appears to 
have been small, and the cause of truth an object of 
hatred and contempt, in that region ; it is, therefore, 
improbable that a diversity in orders, which, as yet, 
existed nowhere else, should have originated there. 
Also, Irenaeus, who was a presbyter in the same place, 
will presently be found to have known no difference 
between presbyter and bishop. As there appears in 
this letter no order above that of presbyter, wnich hith- 
erto always had the oversight, so we find no lay pres- 
byters. 

Melito of Sardis wrote, about A. D. 182, several 
works, the titles of which Eusebius has preserved, with 
a fragment of his Apology for what he calls the new 
phUoscphVf and an important catalogue of the books of 
the Old Testament. But there remains nothing from 
him on our subject 

Athenagoras is a writer who also fells within our pre- 
sent period. The proofs in support of his Apology for 
Christians, and of his Discourse on the Resurrection are 
few and modem ; yet no one can read the book, and 
doubt its genuineness; The Apology, being directed to 
Marcus Aurelius and Commodus, sufficiently deter- 
mines its own date. Written to idolaters, its arguments 

e Mons. Blondel (ApoL p. 23—32) has prored, that it was mnm 
years after Irenxus had been placed ui the chair, ir^eflomtiBtS^t*9 
of Pothinus, a bishop and martyr, at Lyons, when he was repr©- 
sented in a letter written by that^urcLto Eleutherius, astbeit 
brother and a pretbyter of iM dtwrch^ mt «'{f0'^v7«{or vuthJif't^s*^^ 
Euseb. Lib. y. C. 4. 
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aie ai they should be, obieflv drawn from reason. This 
^ter styles himself an Athenian,* and a philoso- 
pher, and the Apology speaks itself the work of a Chris- 
tian, and well suited to its period. His arguments, in 
the discourse concerning the resurrection, are worthy 
of attention even in the present day. Of church of- 
ficers, we have been able to find no mention in either 
of his productions. 

The tract of Hermias, called the " Irrisio Gentium,** 
or ** Awfv^fioCf^ which is more properly the discordance 
of philosophers, is of uncertain time, but very ancient ; 
and is probably the genuine, though unsupported pro- 
duction of a Christian. The various opinions of the 
nature of the soul, the chief good, and our future con- 
dition, are well contrasted, and with great effect. It 
terminates abruptly, but not before it has well estalv 
lished the position with which it commenced, that 
" 7%e wisdom of this world is foolishness with God.^^ It 
touches not our subject. 

There are three small books, written by Theophi- 
lus of Antioch to his friend Autolycus, an idolater. 
Tie writer had been himself a heathen, and appears 
to have had much Greek learning. The first is a 
general defence of the nature and perfections of the 
true God, of his work of creation, and of the resur- 
rection. The second is against idolatry, and the dif* 
ferent opinions of philosophers ; and compares the 
cosmogony of the poets with that of Moses. He 
speaks of the "Trinity (tcM^of) of God, and of the Lo- 
gos, and of wisdom." He sajrs it was the Logos who 
appeared in Paradise; and though he describes him as 
??1 T^* yet represents him as being at the first in 
Cjorf. In the third, after vindicating Christians from 




♦kf SS?? ®'^®*** ^*P^** Dodwell, p. 489) says, that he rtudied 
^t^SSS* ""^ ^"^"""^ ^ "^"^^^ **'*^™' but became conidnccd 
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in either of the books. They bear all the marks of 
genuineness. His death has been placed at periods 
somewhat difierent, but the weight of probability 
seems to determine it to about the year of Christ 182, 
'which is but two years later than the death of Mar- 
cus Aur^lius, expressed in the end of his third book, a« 
the last period of his chronological calculation. 

Irenaeus was a Greek of Asia Minor, for he remem- 
liered there to have seen, when a youth, the venerable 
Polycarp. He spent his advanced life in Gaul, at 
Lyons. That he was a presbyter, we learn from his 
own church. That he received jany other ordination^ 
or held any other office, there is no competent proof, 
nor have we found any evidence of such occurrence 
in bis day. That he was a " disciple of Polycarp," 
and was ** raised to the episcopal chair" upon the death 
of Pothinus, ought neither to be assumed, nor granted 
without evidence brought from the second century. 
That he died a martyr, has been often said, but gratui- 
tously, because asserted too lately. His death may 
be placed with sufficient correctness, after many vain 
efibrts at precision on the point, about the commence- 
ment of the third centiiry. He wrote five booki 
§ gainst the wild opinions of Valentinus, and. othex 
nostics. Of these a Latin version censured by diff^ 
rent writers as feverish, faulty, and barbarous; and 
nome Greek fragments, in Eusebius, Epiphanius, John 
Damascenus and Nicephorus, together with some 
portions of letters, yet remain. The moral endow- 
ments of this father were much greater than his intel* 
lectual. Under all. disadvantages, the facts, so far 
as given from his own observation, are worthy of 
belief ^ \ 

In a fragment of an epistle r written to Florinus on 
the subject of the errors of yalentinus,and preserved by 
^usebius, he says : ** These doctrines, they who were 
presbyters before us, e» H^aifUMt st^tf fivti^oh and who 
were the followers of the apostles, never deUvered 
unto thee. If that blessed and apostolic presbyter 
Polycarpi had heard any such thmg« &c be would 

v2 
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have said," &c. In the fragment of a letter to Victor 
at Rome^ who had attempted to cause the Asiatic 
churches, on account of a diversity in the observance 
of Easter, to be excommunicated, Irenseus possessing 
equal authority and more prudencCj says, "Those 
presbyters who, before Soter presided over that 
church which you now govern, i* ire© X«7«?co$' »<<etf/W7eg<H, 
o( H^wslwlti tfff txii%ij6iaf if vw f^vv^f &^c. I speak of Ani- 
oetus, and Pius, and Hyginus, with Telesphorus and 
Sixtus, they neither observed it themselves, nor did 
they require those who were under theix^. Those who 
were presbyters before you, who did not observe the 
custom of the Asiatic churches, «* p^ ^^^pow?*? e* atjo 
dov ir^trfivet^M Sent the eucharist to those from other 
churches, who did observe it. Neither did Polycarp 
persuade Anicetus to observe it, who alleged that he 
ought to maintain the custom of the presbyters, ^who 
had gone before him, titi' o-»?»dii«f «r«f jr^* *»t«w ir|ifl-)8u7f {•».*• 
By these letters it is clear that Polycarp, and the 
predecessors of Victor, who are in modern times in 
the catalogue of popes, were presbyters ; and conse- 
quently other Christian churches could have had no 
higher officers than the iri%9^ul%^u ir^oolarhs, presiding 
presbj/ters. To these were attributed the continuance 
of the succession from the apostles. To them resort 
was had for the tradition of the custom in relation to 
Easter. That these presbyters were bishops, no one 
will deny ; they were consequently not laymen. The 
Papal predecessor, neither possessed infallibility, nor 
even superiority over IrensBus, who in this letter writ- 
ten in presence of his brethren, al«x<p«», in Gaul, thus 
arraigned his conduct The term presbyter^ so often 
repeated in these letters, may be taken sometimes ap- 
pellatively, but then the persons so denominated have 
received no official designation. Its connexion also 
with the epithet «-goff7«?7w, presiding^ the expression 
<wr«^Toxi»of 9rgiCiet/7tgof, and the uncertainty of such de* 
scriptions, as, " those who zoere old men before yaw," show 
the official sense to have been at least sometimes de- 
signed. • If the correptions intended in these lettered 
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alioidd be assrigned as a reasoa for the omission of titfes» 
yet justice and truth' required, that their offices in the 
ohuroh should have been fairly recognized, had diiQki<* 
ent orders of preachers then existed. 

Speaking of the unwillingness of the heretics to be 
bound, either by the Scriptures or by the traditions of 
the churches, he says : (lib. iii. c. 2, s. 2.) " When 
we appeal to that tradition which is from the apostles, 
and is preserred in the churches, through the succes* 
sions of the presbyters, per succesaiones pr&kyterorum^ 
they oppose traditions, saying, that they are wiser, 
not only than the presbyters, but even than the apos- 
tles," That by presbyters here, are meant officers, 
seems conclusively established by their successions. 
These were necessarily described by the successive 
primif or wfowlt»']%9. In the n^xt chapter he observes : 
"It is easy for all who wish to see the truth, to behold 
in every church the traditional' doctrines of the apos- 
tles announced in all 'the world, and we can enume- 
rate those, who by the apostles were ordained, instituti 
sunt, bishops, episcopiy in the churches, and the succes- 
sors, (or successions,) of them, even to ourselves; 
who taught no such thing ; nor did they know what 
is' doted about by these. For if the apostles had 
known hidden mysteries, which they were teaching 
to higher proficients in secret, and without the know- 
ledge of the rest, they would especially have delivered 
them to those to whom they committed the churches. 
For they earnestly desired that they should be perfect 
in all things, and irreprehensible, whom they were 
leaving as successors, deliverine up their own place 
of government, suum ipsorum locum magisterii tra^ 
dentes.*' The very same traditions and successions, 
here referred to bishops, were, in the next preceding^ 
diapter predicated expressly of presbyters. If, there- 
fore, the passage in tnis chapter be taken alone, as it 
has sometimes been, and accounted " the testimony 
of IrensBus,'* it will, though true in the sense of the 
writer, speak v^at he never intended ; at least, it will 
do so in the eyes of those who understand the term 
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bishop in their own modem acceptation. Thosie^ 
therefore, whom later times have eleyated into dio- 
cesan bishops, were, in the days of Irenseus, bishops 
only as they were presbyters. When enumerated in 
successions, because presiding presbyters in particu- 
lar churches, they must have been ordained in the 
same manner as other presbyters ; since there is no 
evidence that there was as^ yet any but one ordina- 
tion of elders. To represent the magisterium which 
was given to officers, indifferently called presbyters 
and bishops, as an authority given io bishops over 
presbyters, is to adopt a conclusion without premises. 
*■ To say that the sticcession and mdstership affirmed by 
Irenseus of bishops, who were presbyters, are a proof, 
that bishops in the modern sense, were intended by 
*him, is the petitio principiu or weakness of begging the 
question. 

The frequent mention, made by this writer, of the 
uninterrupted successions in several of the principal 
churches, does not appear to have, proceeded from 
his respect to the dignity, or evenio the importance 
of such presidential authority in the respective par- 
ticular cnurches, but from the certainty which he sujv 
posed to have been hereby attached to the traditional 
doctrines which he opposed to the heretics, against 
whom he wrote. The gift to Linus of the public work 
^the episcopate^ or oversight, " virta-iuovm \u*rovftytA,^^^ be- 
mg understood of the individual church at Rome^ 
*' •*»»«7(yM»," expresses care and labor, not worldly 
honor. So Clement, who succeeded Linus, and Poly- 
carp, mentioned under the same circumstances in tms 
chapter thought That Ireneeus intended no superiori- 
ty above presbyters is also clear'; because he after- 
wards assigns the episcopate, in so many words, to 
presbyters. ." It is, proper,*' says he, *<to obey those 
presbyters, eis presbyterisyVrho are in the church, "Aw," 
these, who have succession from the apostles, as we 
have shown; who with the succession of the episco- 

« Lib. ill C. 3. S, 3, 3. 
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pate» qui cum episcopatus successionCf have received the 
sure gift of the truth, accordibg to the will of the Fa- 
ther." ^ ** PresbyterSf^ it has been objected, may mean 
here, old men. But he contrasts those presbyters^ "vrith 
the heretical preachers, and speaks of them as being in 
the churchy and having succession from the apostles^ and 
with the succession of the episcopate, as having re- 
ceived the gtft of the truth; tnat is, those sound doc- 
trines, which are taught in the original churches. On 
all which accounts, they were to be obeyed, rather than 
the heretics, who had none of these things. "Such 
presbyters, n^ttf^lt^w^y^ he says in another place, "the 
church nourishes, concerning whom also the prophet 
says, *I will give your princes, apxwlaf, in peace, and 
hisbopSf e/itoMOftov^ in righteousness.' "«f The prophecy 
wiuofl he here introduces, in support of presbyters, ex- 
presses bishops. The succession from the apostles, 
\cshich he sometimes affirms of bishops,^ he also ap- 
plied to presbyters: repeatedly thus discovering, that 
ne accounted presbyters to be bishops, and bishops 
presbyters. When Irenaeus therefore makes presby- 
ters the successors of the apostles, and ascrioes the 
episcopacy to presbyters, he may be considered a very 
positive, as well as competent witness to establish, that 
there were no preachers, after the apostles and evan- 
gelists, of an order higher than that of presbyters, nor 
any pregby ters, of an inferior grade. 

In another place he speaks of bishopsj as of those to 
vahom the apostles delivered the churches, ^^episcopi quibus 
Apostoli tradiderunt ecclesiasy^ and says that "the cnurch 
every where preaches the truth." * In the next para- 
graph he observes, that "They who leave (relinquunt) 
the preaching of the church, praeconium ecclesi<B, accuse 
arguunt the holy presbyters of ignorance." The pres- 
byters named in this passage are spoken of as the only 
preachers then in the church, as having had succession 
from the apostles, as being the bishops to whom the 

«" Lib. IT. C. 26. S. 2. S Lib. W. C. 26^ 8. 5. . 

h Lib. iv. C. 33. * Lib. r. 20. 
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church was committed, and evidently the highest of- 
.ficers, at that period existing in the church. The wri- 
ter is speaking of his own day, and in the present 
tense, and therefore excludes the fond conceit of those 
who imagine that Irenseus used the terms bishop and 
presbyter promiscuously, only of those, who lived be- 
fore.his day. It is plain that one preaching office only 
existed in this age. He mentions no preaching officer 
of his day either superior or inferior to a presbyter, 
and no class among presbyters who were not preach- 
ers. Neither do the works which remain of IrenaeuSf 
nor any other genuine writing in or before his time» 
appear to contain a solitary proof of any distinction 
in the office of presbyter. 

One passage only nave we found in Irena3us to pre- 
sent a semblance of variance with the promiscuous 
use of presbyter and bishop. "The bishops and pres- 
byters who were from Ephesus, and other neighbour- 
ing cities, being convened at Miletus, because he," 
Paul, "was hastening to spend Pentecost at Jerusa- 
lem," Sac.^ In the history of "the Acts of the Apos- 
tles," the bishops only of a single "flock," or church 
are addressed, imless we suppose them placed over the 
whole Christian church. Consequently, they who are 
on that occasion called presbyters, are the same per- 
sons whom Paul denominates bishops. If the original 
of this inconsistent passage should ever emerge from 
darkness, and no article should follow the spo* before 
jf^tcr^ts^tof , the identical persons were at the same time 
bishops and presbyters. This hearsay evidence, for a 
version is no more, of a distinction in the only preach- 
ing office, appears in a faulty, barbarous and misersi- 
ble translation, the original of which, at the place, has 
been lost It not only stands alone, and is at variance 
with every book and testimony before it, but it is dia- 
metrically opposed to all the numerous representa- 
tions of Irenseus himself upon the same subject And 
after all, if the distinction had been expressed by him* 

k lib. Ifi. c. 14. 
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and had been true, it could have furnished not even tha 
idea of a lay presb3rter. 

That this passage in the translation falsely repre* 
sents the mind of Irenaeus, plainly Appears, when he 
afterwards expressly affirms the office of presbyter to 
be the highest in the church. "They who have also 
been accredited as presbyters by many, but serve their 
own pleasures and nave no feiar of God, in their hearts, 
who treat others reproachfully and are puffed up with 
the loftiness of the principal ^vX^ et principalis concea- ' 
sionis tumore daii sunt, and do. evil in secret, and say 
no one sees us, shall be condemned by the Word." 
Tins language plainly represents, that the presbyterial 
office was the highest in the church. If the ^<o«ff7»7«r 
presidents of churches are here intended, which is pro- 
oable, because he speaks of such in the persons of So- 
ter, Victor and others,in the present catalogue of popes^^ 
yet they are in this place expressly called presbyters. / 
The testimony of Irenseus is therefore upcm the vdiole v. 
decisive, that in his day, the office of presbyters was 
one and undivided, and the highest in the Christian , 
church ; and consequently that no presbyters were lay- 
men. 



SECTION V. 

CUmeni AUxandnnm mentkni, a ^^atJomgLBt^fM^ fint Mat, m ^adk pretbjf^ 
fgry, and.iJAough he tnentiont preabyten, Udupt and ieacoiu^yel he MkowB 
(here voere hut two orden.^-^Tertidlian supports Jtt8tm*t descr^fti^ qfa 
euduarist and proves an antistes or president in the presbytery <(f eath 
dutrek; oaOs this higheit priest the bishop, and affirms his right to grant 
It^ptism^-'He makes a succession of sueh bishops from ihe (^posdes in l%t 
fni dmrtket a test of the orthodox faiAvhiA the keretiescoidd not furm 

No alteration appears in the offices of the church 
during the second century, unless with the change of 
pregidentf ftcos<f7<^f9 for sftt^xofto^ hishop^ presb}rters began 
to act by his appointment, or in his presence. Though 
not in writers hitherto examined, some traces of it are 
in the two assigned to this section; who lived in both 
centuries. 

Titus Flavins Clemens is called Atheniensis because 
educated at Athens ; Alexandrinus, because instructed 
in the catechetical school of Pantsenus, and a presby- 
ter of the church at Alexandria. The preceptor of 
Origin, Alexander of Jerusalem, and others, he lived 
till Uie reign of Alexander Severus. He wrote an 
Admonition toUhe Cheeks, T7te Pedagogue, Stromata, and 
WJuU rich man can he ^aved ? He had a leaning to Gen- 
tile ethics, and the merit of works. On future pun- 
ishments he is erroneous. 

Church officers are mentioned incidentally; "For as 
much as we Sire shepherds, 7to(.fitvtf t^fitv^ who govern 
H^osjyovfitvot,^ the chur(Aes, after the example of the good 
shepherd, and guard the sheep." • This pastoral office 
was that of the presbyter, for he was such. In strict 
accordance he speaks of the presbyter, as blessing 
vnth the imposition of hands. "Upon whom vniJl the 

* Pedagogue, lib. L p. 99. 
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presbyter, *<<i«f/5w^«Co«5 impose his hand, and whom- will L 
he blessl" ^ This ascription of blessing to presbjrters v 
supposes them of one kind and clerical. 

After citing from the epistle of Paul ten passages 
of practical duties, suited to various classes, he ob- 
serves; "numerous other precepts also, directed to 
select characters, have been written, in the sacred 
books, some to presbyters »<<«tf^w7«^oftj, some to bishops, 
and some to deacons, and others to widows."* If 
presbyters be not here taken appellatively, the language 
makes a threefold discrimination, presbyters, bishops 
and deacons. It is possible that tne author, in these 
precepts given from the New Testament, follows the 
lahguage of the epistle to Titus, in which the same or- 
der is named, presbyters and bishops. (Ch. i. 6. 6. 7.) 
That there were but two orders^ {Biax<fvai) presbjrters 
and deacons, he expressly and repeatedly shows; and 
that there was a ft^(aJo»a$ii^ta or first seajt, in each pres- 
bytery, he also asserts ; the meaning therefore of the 
passage is obvious. 

If from the circumstance, that this writer never 
enumerated deacons before presbyters, because an in- 
ferior order, it may be fairly inferred, that the colloca- 
tion of bishops after prest^ters, in this sentence, evin- 
ces no inferiority in presbyters, we may be permitted 
to argue from the same circumstance, that he had no 
idea that presbyters were mere laymen. Whether, in 
this passage, H^sa^ls^of^ was intended only of those 
who presided over the rest of the bishops, or viceversaf 
lay presbyters are equally, and wholly omitted. 

In the numerous precepts addressed by the Scrip- 
tures to various characters, neither this author nor any 
other, has ever found a charge directed to lay pres- 
byters. 

Writing of marriage, he decides, that each man 
should be "the husband of one wife, whether he 

^ Pedagogue, Lib. iii. p. 248. 
<^ Pedagogue, Lib. iii. p, 364. 
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be a presbyter, or a deacon, &c.'' vft^ H^%90>vtt^ 17, »^ 

The word presbyter being substituted in this direc- 
tion, for bishop, used in Paul's epistle,® and by himself 
in two other references to the same duty,^ proves that 
Clement understood the same by bishop and presby- 
ter, and could not have intended an inferior, or lay el- 
der. And if the promiscuous use of bishop and pres- 
byter can demonstrate a parity in the clerical, it must 
be equally effectual to exclude an inferior order. 

In another place he observes ; "That man is in fact 
a presbyter, Tt^ta^le^of, of the church and a true minr 
ister, JMftxoyo;, of the counsel of God, who practices and 
teaches the things of the Lord; deemed righteous, not 
because ordained of men nor because a presbyter, but 
because a ri^teous man, he is numbered in the presp- 
bytery. And if here on earth he be not honoured with 
the first seat, HptaloxoBsS^ia f/^tj ttf/u^e^ he shall sit down on 
the twenty four thrones, judging the people, as John 
represents it in the Apocalypse."* This writer does 

I not. distinguish the presiding presbyter by the name 

' j«go«ff7^f, the word ^Hiaxorcoi having begun to take its 
place, nevertheless the Jlrst implied other seats of the 
presbyters; and the Jirst seat on a bench of presbyters 
18 occupied by a presbyter,^ with no less certainty than 
the last. This president called ^^oftftios in the New 

! Testament, is henceforth denominated tH^ixottoi without 
any authorised diversity in order. In the same page, 
he says ; "Seeing that in the church, there are promo- 

; tions of bishops, presbyters, deacons, ftioxonai, sHiaxofCca^ 
9t^t(jpv7s^(av 6uixov<av, I suppose they are semblances of 
angelic glory, and of that economy which, the Scrip- 
tures say, awaits those, who live after the example of 
the apostles, in the perfection of righteousness, accord- 
ing to the gospel. These, the apostle writes, being 
raised up in the clouds,^^*^©^^^*^, attend as deacons at 
the first ; afterwards they are associated with the pres- 

<» Strom. Lib. iii. 464. e 1 rim. iii. 2. 

f Stpom. 459. 472. r Strom, Lib. vi. p. 667. 
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bytery, ft^tafSvli^up^ according to their proficiency 
ft^oxoftfjv, in glory ; for .glory rises above glory, until 
they shall increase ta a perfect man, 

^ This writer thought that the Saviour preached the 
gospel to departed spirits in hell : and believed, that 
future punishments were restorative. To the same hy- 
pothesis nmy be attributed his opinion of the value of 
the righteousness of the saints, both in this world and 
in the next, which is here described as measurinff their 
proficiency in glory. His first comparison of the or- 
ders in the church, is unto those of the angels, of whom 
it has been remarked, there are but two, archangels 
and angels. He supposes also a discrimination in the 
aext world between the glory of deacons, and of the 
presbytery. But although he names bishops, presby- 
byters, and deacons on earth distinctly, he considered 
bishops and presbyters, as constituting the same pres- 
b3rtery, not differing in order; otherwise his compari- 
son has failed. Deacons are here also represented as 
entering into the presbytery, without* an intermediate 
order. Clemens has consequently assigned no place 
to lay elders, either in the church militant, or triumph- 
ant. Having spoken of an instructive, and an obedi- 
' ential service, he says; "In like manner also with re- 
spect to the church, the. presbyters maintain the part 
which renders men better, /3«x7t«7tx«p e^xom, and the 
deacons the obediential, vrtij^Blwfjv. Both these offices, 
tewtoi a/ii^ fa; ^Mcxof ta$, do the angels perform to God, 
according to the economy of earthly things."* Thus 
again he expressly describes two, and but two orders 
in the chur<jn, presbyters and deacons ; the former to 
make men better, the latter to aid in a subordinate de- 
partment. .'^ 

In this author we find a presbytery and deacons only,* 
which is as forcible an exclusion of a third, order, whe- / 
Uier superior or intermediate, as can be reasonably; 

r 

h Sttoxn. Lib. Ti. p. 667. 

i Strom. Lib. vii. p. 700. Some render fi%\*tmltmnu digni/Ui 
others ** qux facit meliores.'^ 
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enecte^ from a writer who had no knowledge of a 
th^d. 

In his **JVhai rich man can he sopoedl^^ Clemens re- 
lates that John the Apostle, observing a young man 
and turning to the bishop who presided aver aUf tHh Ttaci to 
9UtBi<nzPk ^|o0)ic4o{ tiii^ftoiup^ committed him to his care 
in the presence of the churchy «#«* tfit tnx%fj6ia.f^ who re- 
ceived him tw 6tx<>f*tvov^ John is then said to have re- 
turned, after repeating the charge, to Ephesus. And 
the presbyter talcing, home, 6 $e ftisa^legoi waxaJ^<a¥ oixa6ty 
the young man that had been committed to his care, 
nourished, educated, and lost him. Here we have 
Clemens, no doubt in the language of his day, as it 
had been in that of the apostles, expressly denominat- 
ing the same person both a bishop and a. presbyter. Also 
Jonn, returning, is represented to have addressed him 
as a bishop, "w sftiaxoHs; returti to us your deposit J* It 
thus appears, that a successor of the last apostle, and 
by John himself styled a bishop, was notwithstanding a 
presbyter. 

The sum of the testimony of Clemens, the most 
learned Christian in his age, is that there was one or- 
der only of officers in the church, above that of the 
deacons. He has not only not named subordinate, or 
lay presbyters, but has in the enumerations and de- 
criptions, excluded the possibility of the existence of 
such an order in his day. . 

Quintus Septimius Florens Tertullianus, was born at 
* Carthage, of a Roman family; his father being a cen- 
turion under a pro-consul of Africa. Educated in the 
learning of the Greeks and Romans, and becoming a 
Christian before the close of the second century, he 
flourished chiefly in the third, and preached at Car- 
thage many years. Offended at the unkind treatment, 
or at the irregularities of the orthodox, he preferred 
the severities of the Montanists. His language is 
harsh and obscene. Speaking in his apology of the 
worship of Christian assemblies, he observes; **Ap- 

k ch. xlii. p. 87. 
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proved elders preside, who have obtained that honor, 
not by price, but by the evidence of their fitness."* Aged 
men, as such never presided in the church. Also 
these are expressed to have obtained their standing by 
testimony, and were consequently chosen. We have 
seen in Justin, that the eucharist was dispensed by the 
Kpoc(/7u$, presiding presbyter. The same practice, 
though not mentioned by Clement, is recognised by 
Tertullian, his cotemporary. * We never take from 
the hand of others," says he, "than presidents, cfea/to- 
rum manu quam presidentiumy the sacrament of the eu^ 
charist, commanded bv the Lord, in the time of hia 
life, to all, even the nightly assemblies.**™ In the same 
chapter, he has used the Latin word, antistes which ex- 
actly corresponds to wpo«tf7«$ ; " Being about to go to 
the water, but a little before it, we testify in the church, 
in the presence of the president ^ sub antistitis manUf that we 
renounce the devil, and his pomp and angels." 'That 
the names, ^poc^Tca^, H^uaJajitvof^ prceses and c^ntistes^ 
which had been used for the first presbyter from the 
apostolic age, began to give place to the word c^»tf«oftoiy 
episccpuSf or bishop, is established by his exclusive as- 
signation of the exercise of the power last mentioned, 
to the bifihop of every congregation in the following 
passage.** "The highest presbyter, who is the bishop, ; 
summus sucerdosj qui est episcopus, hdiS the right of grant*^ 
ing baptism, afterwards the presb}rters and deacons, 
dehinc preshyteri et diaconij nevertheless, not without the . 
authority of the bishop, for the honor of the church|^ 
which being preserved, its peace is secure; otherwise 
the right is also with the laymen*" The highest im* 
plies inferiors of the same kind. These were the pre»- 
hyiersy because no others had existed at this period, in 
any Christian church. That this diversity sprang, not 
from any original difference in order or office, is evi- 
dent; because Tertullian expressly founds the superior 

— V. 

> ** Prsesident probati quique seidores, honorea Iftom aon prs> 
tio ted testimonio adepti.'*— ^/ko/. ^ 39. 
» De Corona, chap. 3, p. 341. 
n Opera TeitoUiani 4 Semlert toL it. p. 303. 
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authoritjrof bishope, cmon its necessity to Ibe preserva^' 
ti<HI of the honour ana peace of the church, and not 
npon any scriptural or apostolical ordination or ap- 
pointment Here are no lay-presbyters; yet the expe- 
diency alleged for degrading presbyters by a transfer* 
of a part of their' original authority to ^ presiding 
presbyter, bears some affinity to that, which is now 
made the excuse for conferring on elders the place and 
station of deacons in the church. The terms, **iiea?/ 
the presbyters and deacons*^ imply that baptism was not 
originally proper, only tb the presiding elder; but the 
peace of the cnurch appears to nave been disturbed by 
the riyalship of presbyters, whose power of baptizing 
had been made an engine of raising adherents, and 
promoting divisions. The peace of the church re- 
quired that it should be under the direction of the pres- 
bytery in every congregation, and be performed by the 
presiaing presbyter, or by some other for' him. If the 
original power of these presbyters, which expediency 
only suspended, authorized their administration of or- 
dinances, they were not lay elders. The implied con- 
cession of a power in deacons to do the same things, 
and the position, that the right existed in laymen, show, 
not jnerely that, had there been lay-presbyters, they 
might have baptized, but that the presbyters spoken of, 
lyere not laymen. 

He expresses his opinion, "That the authority of 
the church appointed, constituiij the difference between 
4he order and the people, inter ordinemetplAem:^'' But 
that authority he must have understood to have been 
exercised in the days of the apostles; for he chal- 
lenges the heretics' to prove their doctrine by uninter- 
rupted tradition, through successive bishops from the 
apostles ; by which bishops, and the other presbyters, 
he must have meant the order of which he has spoken 
m the smeular. « Let them show the commencementi 
ot theu" churches— let them tell the series of their bish- 
ops, so descendmg by succession from the beginning, 

o OperaTertuUiaiuiSemler,vol.ffi.p. 119. 
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that the first bishop shall have had some author or pre- 
decessor from the apostles, or apostolic men, who con* 
tini^d constantly with the aposues; for in this manner 
the apostohc churches deduced their own genealogies; 
thus the church of Smyrna, having Polycarp, relate 
that he was located there by John; thus the church of 
Rome, having Clement, put forth that he was ordained 
Vy Peter; in the same manner, also, other churches 
present those whom, placed in the episcopacy by the 
apostles, they account the propagators of the apostolic 
cion."* The originality of doctrines was to be proved 
by that of the churches; and this could be shown by 
the successions of the presiding officers. 

The preservation oi the names and successions of 
all the presbyters for a century, might have been im- 
practicable : yet the strength of the argument for the 
sam^iessof doctrines, chiefly depended upon this cir- 
cumstance, that the presbytery of each churchy at any 
given period, secured the orthodoxy of each success 
sive *c(K>eflf7«j, presiding, presbyter, whom Tertidlian de- 
nominates bishop. 

Inveighing against the irregularities of the heretics, * 
\ he observes, "One is the bishop to day, to-morrow, an«^ 
\other, alitis hodierepiscopus, croLS alius; to day he is a dea- 
'con, who is a reader to-morrow, hodie diaconus^ q%d 
' era* lector; to-day a presbyter, who is a layman to- 
/ morrow, hodie presbyter, qui eras laicus; for they also ' 
'* impose sacerdotal functions on the laity.'^ Individual 
assemblies are here the allusion, as in all other parts of 
his writings; if one to-day acted as the bishop in pub- 
lic worship, and to-morrow another, it must have been 
intended of one man's leading in the ordinances on one 
day, and another on the next, which is no more than the 
office of the ttpo^aJa^, president; except that with heretics, 
the duty belonged to no one permanently. This pas- 
sage also proves, that reading was no part of the dea- 
con's office; that elders were not laymen; and that 

p lb, Tol. u. p. 39. 
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the latter ought not to have performed clerical duties in 
the church. 

When arguing the truth of the common doctrines 
against Marcion, from their priority, after mentioning 
the churches of Corinth, Galatia, rhilippi, Thessalon- 
ica, Ephesus and Rome, he observes, "we have- also the 
churches nourished, cdummis, of John ; for if Marcion 
rejects also his Apocalypse, nevertheless, the series of 
the bishops, ordo tamen eptscoponmi, reckoned up to 
their commencement, will stand upon John their foun- 
der. In the same manner also, the genuieness of the 
other churches is recognized." The enumerations of 
the presiding presbyters, which have formerly occur- 
red, render this passage perfectly clear, and vastly 
different from the modern import of the phrase order 
• of bishops. He sometimes also means by ordo, the bench 
r • of presbyters which sat in every organized church. 
•* Ubi ecclesiastici ordims non est consensus, where there is 
not a presbytery, offers et tingU, you administer the eu- 
charist, and baptize, &c."* This is the plain testimony 
of Tertullian,' that there was but one kind of ecclesi- 
astics in every church, who were called an order, be- 
cause they sat in a row; of these there was one, who 
by custom, from the apostle's days, presided; and the 
, series of such presidents, up to the apostles, was also 
denominated the order of the bishops of that particular 
" congregation; but we have not found a word con- 
cerning lay-presbyters, in all his writings. 

« lb. vol. iii. p. 119. 

' The piece on the Trinity appearing among the works ascribed 
to Tertullian, has been referred by Jerom to Novatian, who lived 
until about the middle of the third century. In like manner the 
tr«ai»e on Jewish meats, among the works of Tertullian, is ascribed 
to Novatian? and also the 30Ui letter in the works of Cyprian. 
Neither Noyatian nor Hilary, the deacon, are accounted authors, 
tncir wntmgs having beeu iucorrectly lusigaed to others. 



SECTION VI. 

J^naUta wrote qpisdes; the Latin are given up, and the larger Oreek gene- 

raBy: ^ mnaUer are Uable to many cbjeetknu.-^ They sustain not the duh 

raetergvoen hy Polycaxp, were cppostd to Arianism, which was hug after 

his day; differ m i^yU; were written vAen the government was parockidi 

episcopacy, — Theword tirte-uo^of had not been subsUuUed for irfu^rmg 

in the days of Hie martyr, as these Utters represeni.^The writer's principal 

{^tjecttoaa to enhance the power ofparochkd bishops, y^tich had not commeno' 

ed then. — They allege he saw Christ,, which would make him too old in 

116 to have walked and acted as descHbed. — There is mention of an error ^ 

which arose Umg after his martyrdom, — Their description of the church as 

Cathojfc, the worship as at an altar, and in a tempie, and the bread as if 

transubstantiated, are arguments against thetn.-^Other objections* 

That Ignatius was sentenced by Trajan, whilst at 
Aiitioch on his way to the East, in his fourth year, 
A. D. 116, to be carried to Rome, and there given to 
wild beasts, which was accordingly done, is sufficient- 
ly certain. The account of his martyrdom, which 
has been defended as ancient and authentic, disagrees , 
with the relation Eusebius has given of his progress 
to Rome. The former declares that he sailed from ^ 
Seleucia to Smyrna, thence to Troas, and from thenc© 
to Neapolis. The latter relates that he passed through 
Asia, and confirmed the congregations throughout 
every city where he came, preaching the word of 
God, &c. Whoever compares the seven larger Greek 
epistles which bear the name of Ignatius, with the ac- 
count which Eusebius has given of the epistles of that 
apostolic father, will find such an agreement as will 
estabUsh a strong probability that they are the. same. 
Yet this argument is nearly the same in favor of 
the smaller which are chiefly preferred. The Latin 
epistles, and the la^rger Greek ones, are now generally, 
it not universally given up. The larger epistles are 
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evidently tinctured "with Arian opinions, which Euse- 
bius held. His approbation of the epistles which he 
had, is some evidence that they were the larger ones. 
The question is, whether those letters, which Eusebius 
saw, were genuine epistles of that martyr. If the 
larger be claimed, their Arianism militates against 
their genuineness ; if the smaller, their opposition to 
that doctrine must equally prove them supposititious. 
The writings of twelve Christian fathers, all born after 
the death of Ignatius, and dead before the birth of 
Eusebius, have reached our times. Clemens Roma- 
nus died before Ignatius; Polycarp survived him long. 
His letter to the Philippians appears perfectly in cha- 
racter for that excellent man, and entirely consistent 
with the circumstances of his day, and the condition 
of the churches. That letter does mention letters of 
Ignatius, but except the message to the people of An- 
tioch, the description of their contents by Polycarp, 
as those " from which the Philippians would be able to 
derive great advantage, as containing faith and pa- 
tience, and all that edification which brings us to our 
Lord,"* is greatly different from the tenor of those 
which are now offered to the world. 

That which purports to have been written toPolv- 
carp differs in style, but accords with the strain of the 
other six, the obvious design and the main scope of 
which, were to enhance clerical authority and popu- 
lar subjugation ; evils of a date long after the days of 
Ignatius. Speaking to the people tnrough Polycarp, 
he is made to say, " Attend unto the bishop, that God 
may also to you ; my soul for theirs, who shall be sub- 
ject to the bishop, presbyters, and deacons."** We 
should have expected from the venerable martyr, on 

* B^ mf fjfyttxtt m^tXiiBhttt Jitfuo-to'd-*. Uifitx^v^' y^f vtaln ttxi 

VTO/XCfHf, ttdt 9rA0-AV OlKoSofJlflf T»? MP TOf XVfiOf 9/Utmf AfnKOV0'ttf» 

*> §6. T» iv-ta-Koirtf vrfoa-tx,*Jh nttxdu o Oiop v/u<f, K/li-^vx^^ •>• 
TMF viroJeta-o-ofAtfmf t^ tTio-MTr^ Tr^ta-^ultfUf fsAftttfott. In the larger 
epistle it is ftfe^Mtfict »a.i /lataoroic. The Latin transktor has 
rendered A/lt-i^v^or unanimis, but that b the force of the word 
•M«-tvx«f» The English translation has, ** H7 ioul be for theirs^" 
Ice. 
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Mb way to the amphitheatre, where he was to be 
eaten by wild beasts, that he should have breathed 
&r other language. Eusebius has mentioned a quo- 
tation by Irenseus of a sentiment, which is found 
in the letter supposed to have been written- by Igna- 
tius to the Romans.® Irenasus mentions not the name 
of Ignatius, but says : ** As one of ours, adjudged to 
wild beasts for his testimony unto God, said." Ire- 
naeus's book was written more than a hundred years, 
and the expression of Ignatius, at spoken or written, 
two hundred before the time when Eusebius wrote. 
This was probably the evidence by which this credu- 
lous lustorian received those letters. If he had had 
other proofs, he would probably have given them. 
But there existed prior to his day, in the writings of 
Origen also a proof, which extends further than the 
passage in Irenaeus, inasmuch as it both mentions the 
name of Ignatius, and gives a sentiment which is 
found in that epistle, which is directed to the Ephe- 
sians.^ Thus Irenaeus and Origen in these scanty 
references to the venerable martyr Ignatius, furnished, 
as far as we know, all the foundation upon which 
those seven epistles, which may have existed in the 
days of Eusebius, could have then claimed to be those 
mentioned by Polycarp.® If false men have produced 

« §4. :Ei1o( ufAi rou d-tov zeu i'i o^oilmi ^Mftetf <tA»d-9/u«ei iir« 
xAQupoc et/Jof (3-iot/, in the larger epistle) tvpt^m (rov Xf^vl^v la not 
in Irenxus. lam Chxr* grainy and am (how to be) ground by ihe 
ieeik of wild beaafB^ thai I may be proved to be the pure bread {rf 
Christ.) 

&c. (6th hom. on Luke, Compar. with Ep. ad Ephes. § 19.) 
And the virginity of Mary was hidden from the ruler of this world. 
Also Origen quoted the words, 'O t/uec •f»{ '»o-TAUf»TAi, Ad. 
Bom. § 7. 

« Feeble as this evidence is, which establishes no more than that, 
if a forgery, it was committed prior to the time in which Eusebius 
wrote his Ecclesiastical History. It might pass unsuspected, if the 
strain of the letters suited the character of the martyr, and the con- . * 
dition of the chVtrches in his day. They do evince that thejr were 
written before the diocesan episcopacy was introduced; and in this 
they establish a claim of antiquity, but other circumstances place 
them after the period they arrogate to themselves. 
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Other letters of Ignatius, written Xo Tarsus, Antiocli, 
Hiero, Mary, and two to John; and enlarged the 
seven, now under consideration ; or, as some think, 
abridged the large, ones, to become what are now 
contended for, and corrected with excessive liberality, 
-the presumption arising from the integrity of our 
race, that these are the original letters of Ignatius, is 
exceedingly imbecile. The word bishop (c/cc^xokoj) 
was not used to distinguish the president (^pocetf o;) or 
messenger (ouyyexof) in the respective churches from the 
other presbyters (rtpetf/Sv-r^pot) who were equally bishops 
(tK»0Ko^ot,) till long after the death of Ignatius. Yet 
these letters impute to this pious martyr an ardent 
zeal for the authority of the bishop {^maxwuii) and al- 
ways subordinate the presbyters to him. This also 
appears to have been more at heart with the writer 
than any other subject. Nor can a reader fail to dis- 
cern the striking contrast between them and the letter 
of Polycarp before cited ; not only in the particular 
last mentioned, but in the general scope and tendency, 
and in the breathing of humility and piety, conspicu- 
ous throughout the latter. There are other particular 
grounds of objection appearing in these letters, which 
ought not to pass unooserved. In the epistle to the 
Christians at Smyrna, he saysj "For I also after his," 
Christ's "resurrection," "saw him in the flesh, and 
believe he exists."*" This is at variance with the 
opinion, that Ignatius was blessed by the Saviour when 
an infant.^- For if then an infant, he could not have 
witnessed the resurrection of Christ We may admit 
he was given to wild beasts, A. D. 116, for the reasons 

* § 3. Hyt^i y^f xeti /uiTfli «rj»r etvetrrAO-n-, ly a-etput etvrof fitfoy, it«i 
7rt(rr%uet orr<t. If, instead of tt<fof, be read ot^tt, it may then be, 
1 i^^,^ ^^^ °f^^ '*^ resurrection he tvas in the flesh, and believe 
that he is #o." But why should he have written to those who had 
t ^™® testimony from the apostles, of the divinity of Christ, 
which he professed; and why" say that he knew it, when it was a 
raattep of belief ? iJut if he had seen him, it was proper to assert 
the fact ^ ^ 

•i/AH tTtrnt tK*iv»yofotroy &c, Nicephonis, vol. i. p, 192. 
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assigned by Pearson, Smith, and others ; and if he 
was twenty years of age at the resurrection of Christ, 
which is supposing him to have been as young as can 
well be admitted for such a testimony, then he was 
not such an infant, but must have been one hundred 
and two years old when he walked from Antioch- to 
Seleucia, and sailed to Smyrna, where he wrote four 
of those letters, and from thence to Troas, where he 
wrote this letter, that to Polycarp, and another to the 
Plttladelphians, and from thence sailed to Neapolis, 
from whence he went on foot across Macedonia unto 
the Adriatic. These labors appear inconsistent with 
the truth of the fact of his having seen Christ after 
his resurrection. And if Eusebius and Chrysostom 
are correct in saying that he travelled as a convict 
through Asia, preaching and comforting the churches, 
the difficulty is greatly enhanced. Chrysostom wrote 
since Eusebius, has given us a long eulogy on the 
piety and death of Ignatius, through twelve folio half 
pages, and detailed his labors ; yet never once has he 
mentioned any of his letters, fiut Dupin thinks there 
is, in one place, half a line which has been taken from 
the letter to the Romans. If he accredited those let- 
ters, why did he pass them in silence 1 Many of the 
terms used in them appear to be of later adoption than 
the days of the venerable martyr. The church is de- 
nominated catholic, {xoBouxfi) the place of worship is 
900^9 a iempU^ where there is ev ^tfMwrf i^pcor, one aUar, 
and it is affirmed tijv ivxaptotuw 6apxa tu^a* tov dM^^po^ 

^/Mv Ifj^ov, Xp^tffov tfiP o^ep afiop^udy fjfuaif fOtOovaijVj that 

iheeuchwrist is the flesh cfour Saviour Jesus Christy which 
sufered for our sins ; and tilso to be the bread of Gforf, 
ofKoi t9v etoo. But the favorite and predominant ex- 
pression appears to be, 9iifyf66to$oA ^9 tntoxoft^f ^0 he 
$n suJtjeetion unto the bishop^ to which is also added* 
Of xf9^'f* ^e^9 as to the grace of GocL 

There appears in the letter to the Trallians an ex- 
ample of proud boasting, badly accordant both with 
the eharacter and circumstances of the sfged martyr 

P 
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on hifl way to execution.** " Am not I able to write 
to you heavenly things? But I fear that I should do 
you an injury, being infants ; and, pardon me, lest, not 
being able to swallow, you should be strangled. For 
I also, not as though I am bound, am able even to 
2orite (rpa4«0 heavenly things, and the local dispositions 
of the angelsy and the companies under the princes^ 
and things visible and things invisible." Christ's ap- 
pearance to Paul after his resurrection, and Paurs 
rapture and sight of what it was not allowed him to 
describe, seem to be the things here imitated, but the 
knowledge which Ignatius boasted, exceeds any 
claimed by the apostle. 

It has been often objected to these letters, that there 
is a denial in that to the Magnesians, that Jesus 
Christ proceeded from Sige ; which had been affirmed 
by Valentinus some time after the martyrdom of Igna- 
tius. The words of the letters are, " Seeing there is 
one God, who manifested himself by Jesus Christ his 
son, who is his eternal Word, not proceeding from 
Sige, who in all things pleased him who sent him." • 
IrensBus and Tertullian, who wrote against the follow- 
ers of Valentinus, both show that he held Sige to be 
one of his first duad, from whom mediately Christ 
came. Also, that Valentinus began his fanciful modi- 
fications of the heresy of the Gnostics almost half a 
century after the death of Ignatius, is indubitable.^ It 
has been answered that Sige {silence) was meant ap- 

fH^toie eve-tf vfjiif fika^nf vrA^aSS. Keti a-vyyvetfAOutrt (uotj fAit9nr§ 
ow iufnQtrrtt ;^ft^»?9e< o-rfstyyAKovBnrt (^cr fetyy etx»d-»*ri in the largfer 
letter.) Keu yetp iyet ou xctBori /f/^tfi, xati ivvAfAtvof *rtt t7rcvf*ruif 
ttAl nrcit TOTroQio-UK rug- AyyiXtKetf Kcti *ret( a'v<rrAa-itT*ret( apx^VTtxAt 
efetrArtxtii AOfoLTA. Whiston joins ov with J'vtAfjtt^of, am not abkf 
but then these words contradict those which precede them, and 
also the larger epistle, which here adds his knowledge ** of the 
magnificence of. the iEons, and of the incomparable majesty of 
Almighty God." 

vuv Avnv, oc itf'T/r ecvrov xoy^t Atitof wk etira ^lynt ^rpothBmfi «f mctiI 

k Vide Irenxus, lib. iu, c. iv. Euseb. Hist lib, iv, c. 3. Mice- 
phorus, lib« iy. c. 3. 
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pellatively. But this is not satisfactory. It has been 
also asserted that the Gnostics had the same error 
before Valentinus. But the correctness of this we 
have never found. There is a passage in Eusebius 
which has been brought to show that he referred 
Sige to Simon Magus, but the better opinion is, that 
he speaks of Marcellus's Sige, as derived from Valen- 
tinus, and agrees with Epiphanius, who affirms that 
Marcellus took his iEons from that arch-heretic of 
the second century, which is also credible, because 
Simon Magus was dead long* before his day. This 
objection might appear enough, but it m amply sup- 
ported by its coincidence with many others*. 

The larger copy is generally and deservedly aban- 
doned as tumid with interpolations, and savoring of 
Arianism. Yet there are expressions in the smaller, 
how justifiable soever in "point of doctrine, which 
would not have been so frequently reiterated, and 
with so much point, by any writer before the days of 
Arius. Thus Ad Smyrnm. s. 1. Aofa?a> iijawv ^tpt^fw, 

top 9sovj &C. S. 10. Zs biaxavovs XP^^'^^v Biov* Ad GphcS* 
Praef. £y Bs%rjfMi,'t(> t'ov ^arpo^, xac Ii7(ov ;^pctf^ot;, t'ov 6eov 
fjiuav- S. 1. €v aifiatt, 9«oy. 8. T. sv 6<ipxi> ysvofisvoi 9iO$» 
Si 18. Oyap 9io^ fjfjuitv Irjdovi o ;}fpc;fo;, &C. Ad. Trail. S. 7* 

9sw iriGov ;tp^(ffov. Ad Rooi. Praef. iTjaov x?^^'^^^ '^^'^ ^*^ 

fjfuav, ibid, cv Irjcfov x^^fi'^^t '^^ ^^^ tjfjujv- S. S. O yap dsQf 

tjfiMv i^tfui^ ;tp^f««» &c. Because Whiston has utterly 
failed in his eflTorts to sustain the larger .epistles and 
the pseudo-apostolic constitutions which President 
Dwight justly pronounces '* a miserable forgery — ^in 
the latter end of the fourth, or the beginning of the 
fifth century," it by no means follows that the above 
and other passages, which he has noted in the smaller 
epistles, are riot strong proofs that thos^ letters were 
written long after the days of Ignatius. 

That Ignatius wrote letters is true, if the passage to 
that effect in Polycarp's letter be not an interpolation. 
But the genuineness of these letters appears to be 
without any sufficient support prior to the fourth cen- 
tury. That either the smaller or larger ones existed 
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when Bu0ebiti8 wrote, is credible, but to what inter* 
polations ami alterations they may have been since 
subjected, is not known.' If we place them in the third 
eentury, near its commencement, their existence is 
then admitted to have been an hundred years prior to 
the evidence furnished by Eusebius, and their language 
and subject matter will be freed from the many other- 
wise insurmountable objections which have been so 
often brought against them. 

Those to the churches at Ephesus, Magnesia, 
Tralles, Rome, Philadelphia, and Smyrna, and another 
toPolycarp, seven only, out of fifteen, are now thought 
to claim any attention. 
/^ • That parochial episcopacy which they inculcate, 
\ even to indiscretion, determines them, at the earliest, 
X' to the third century, when the it^aliAu or presiding 
\ eUetf had monopolized the name bishop ; and the tacit 
/ concession of their scriptural title bad produced a 
partial surrender of the episcopal authority of presby* 
. ters, under the plausible pretext of securing the honor 
and peace of the church. But these epistles discover 
only a diversity in degree, not order ; some chanTO 
in government, none in ordination. They were in£« 
vidual churches, in each of which there were a bishop, 
of less power than a modern pastor, a presbytery, and 
deacons. 
^ The letter to the Epbesians represents them con- 
vehing, trti to twto, unto the same place, at the same time, 
or for the same purpose as a single church. Their 
bishop, Onesimus, was, in the impious language 
of the letter, to be respected as the Lord himself , 
^uf anyfctf *w Kv^toy 6n Hpott^ittw.*^ TheiT presbytery 
vias toorthy of Ood I lfu»¥ H^ea^ti^wtf fov Bbw ot^ov; and 
if that duty be chiefly important which is most en- 
joined in these letters, the reverence of God must give 
. place to clerical aggrandizement 

The uniform representation of a bishop, presbyters, 
and deacons, in a single church, accords with the 
state of things in this century. The observation, that 
it is good to teachf if the teacher practices accordvigljff 
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<Urected to the Ephesian Christians^ in the absence of 
their bishop, implies that the presbyters were teachers; 
and is corroborated by the commendation of the sUenqe 
of their bishop^ " ^lat^la tttutxottop^*^ otherwise culpable. 
An inculcation of obedience to the bishop and presbytery^ 

however singular it would have appeared in. the age 
jof the martyr, discovers in such a writer the necessity 
of yielding to the public notoriety of the sameness of 
the order, even at the period of the forgery. 

The church of Magnesia, in Asia, is also represented 
as a single congregation, worshipping in one place, 
and by one supplication. In language approaching 
profaneness, this letter describes Damas, who was in 
danger of being despised on account "either of youth 
or stature, as the bishop 'presiding in the place of God^ 
gtpo9aJ9rjfM,svov fov sTuaxotiw Mf -toitw 9sov ; ike presbyters^ in 
place of a session (f apostles^ t<av rcptcflvJi^t^ nt f o^ov 
tfvyeSptov 'tcav attoaloxtav ; and the deaconSf as entrusted with 
the service of Jesus Christ, ttav Huixwttif rctfticJivfuvt^ 
^uuutvuur Ifjaov Xp*ff7ou. The Word fipoxa/9fjfMvou is, lite* 
rally, occupying the first seat, which, being of the same 
kind with that of the presb}'ters who sat with . him, 
implies that their order was tKe same. Ac4«<MrMMr, 
though rendered ministry, is no stronger than duwoyof. 
If these presbyters were successors of the apostles, 
and the pastor denominated the bishop, and compared 
to God himself, was of the same order, they were not 
laymen. At Tralles, the church were advised, in the 
language of modern idolatry, to respect the deacons, 
dtoMovov;, and the bishop even as Jesus Christ, who is the 
Son of the Father, «? hjaovv Kpbolov «y x<u Vw traaxofti^f 
inftn, 't»«w f w na7po(, and the presbyters as a council of 
God, and a college of apostles, tw^ it ftpso^tpovf u^ Awt- 
iptw &soif, xa* otwdtaftov oMoaJoXav, He thai, without the 
bishop^ presbytery, and deacons, does any thing, t€pa6tf<ii>v th 
is not pure in his conscience. It becomes you, every indi- 
vidual, o^m/ especially the pr&byters, to cherish, wki^x*^^ 
the bishop^ to the honor of the Father of Jesus Christ, and 
of the apostles. After the valediction, subjection to ih$ 

• t9 
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tiAoft HB hy commands <»« tf wtti^n U enjoined^ and in 
Wte manner aUo to the presbytery. This, in hke manner^ 
f^un so* f ^ K^ttf^vf cfkt^, discoyers that the presbytery 
were not included in the vHola&ooiiwo^i or scHbjection to 
the bishop, as were the people to the bishop and pres- 
bytery : another proof that the presbyters were not 
laymen. 

The letter to the church at Rome, dated at Smyrna, 
is a violation of the sixth precept of the law, repre- 
senting it to be easy for them to do ifihai they pteasedp 
^/»iy TOf tvx^ptf <«^«y ^o BiUlB itoHjtfcMy but injurious to him, 
if they should spare him. He was sure of death, if 
they would consent. This letter bears little resem- 
blance, except in weakness, to the rest, and was pro- 
bably the work of some third Ignatius. 

The letter to the church at Philadelphia, in Asia 
Proper, from Troas, may be imputed to the writer 
of uie three first It represents Ignatius to have 
spoken in the church at Philadelphia, with a great 

voice, t<f i^itf«0K9 Hpoasxsls^ xa* t*^ ^pccT/^vfept^ xo* ttaxovotfi 

adhere to the bishop f the presbytery j and the deacons. It was 
thought that he nad foreseen a division of the people, 
but he calls God to witness, that the Spirit spake^ To i» 
nmvfut tss^pvoftfcf, saying these things: "Do nothing with^ 
ami your bishops 4*c." x^ycdv toBt ; x^^i *<^ tftioxojtoif jttfitv 
ivoiiftf, &c. The position is uiisound, the inspiration 
at best a delusion, and the oath a falsehood, of all 
whioh the pious Ignatius was probably clear. But 
fire are concerned at present only with the fact, that 
there were, at the period of this forgery, no lay 
dders. 

The letter to the church at Smyrn?i, from Troas, 
resembles the last and the three first This church 
was also a single assembly, e^ov a» ^0^7 'o tftbftxonoiy txt$ 
46 f(k!j0oi 8<y7«, wheresoever the bishop may appear^ there let 
the multitude be. The same extravagant comparisons 
<ire here reiterated : Let all follow the bishcp, a>s Jesus 
Christ does the Father, and the presbytery as apostles ; 
and Id them reverence tJie deacons, qjs the conmiandmdnt of 
^oi. Let that mtcharist be accounted valid^ which is 6f 
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t&e bishopf or by him whom he shall appoitU, c«tM^ /l<pa(» 

«v;i^icr7M» «7yi»00»9 17 Vf(o for §ttt6xojiov oviw. i; 9 or av7oc 

«)<vrpe#ll« Whilst this delegation of authority shows 
die late poriod of the letter, it equally evinces that the 
presbyters of ^e third century were not laymen. 
^ h 19 not livwfulj ov» tiw s<tlh without the bishop^ to bap* 
tizey or aytkHipf ftoutv, celebrate the feastr If tne duties 
which are here supposed to be legalized by the bishop, 
be baptism and the eucharist, presbyters, not laymen, 
must nave been prohibited. The prohibition supposes 
an antecedent contrary practice ; and the power of 
the bishop, hereby gained, resulted from a restraint 
imposed upon presbyters, under the pretext of secure 
ing peace. They were not, however, reduced to lay* 
mQn^ nor have they been at any subsequent period. 

The letter directed to Polycarp, from Troas, re- 
sembles the rest, except that to the Romans ; yet has 
been doubted by some who have received the other 
six. If Polycarp could have had a personal acquain- 
tance with every man in his charge, totj xata w^po— 
Aoxit, he was scarcely a diocesan. After enjoining 
him to let nothing be done zoithout his consent, *' Mij6t» 
orsv yvafMjs aov ywscfSuiy turning to the people, the cun- 
ning writer says, attend to the bishop that God also may 

to yoUf f9 tftt(Sxoft<it ftpwssxB'tSf wa 9to.i 6 6toi 'v/nw* I will be 

the surety, soul for souU of them thai submit to the bishop^ 
presbyters, and deacons, wlu^z'^ «y" *«»' vHofaaaofitpfoif t*^ 
tfCKfxQft<i^, ftpsa^fspoii, 5^axoi/ot(. This is not too tnuch 
to be expected of the real author. All the relevant 
passages have liot been quoted, but nothing has been 
discovered in these letters, either of diocesan superi- 
ority, or of lay eldership. Nevertheless, an indiscreet 
zeal to enhance the power of bishops, and to depre- 
ciate the authority of presbyters, appears in all, ex- 
cept that to the Romans. 

At the period of these letters, it is plain, that bishops 
in nothing, differed from pastors of churches, or con- 
gregational bishops ; except that there still remained 
in all the churches, presbyters who preached, and 
might, with the bishop's usurped permission, perform 
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the other ordinances ; and nothing has appeared in 
these letters, or any other writings hitherto examinedi 
to sho^ or even found a suspicion, that there ever 
had been more than one ordinary preaching office. 
Also, not a solitary fact or circumstance has occurred 
in these letters, or prior to the third century, which 
furnishes even the idea of a lay presbyter. Those 
who are accustomed to argue conclusively from them, 
that no diversity existed in the ordination of preach- 
ers, ought also to discern, that this circumstance is 
equally decisive against the existence of lay presby- 
ters at that period, and corroborates the allegation of 
a total defect of such an ordination, either by precept 
or example in the Sacred Scriptures. 



AN ANSWER TO " PHILO-IGNATIUS." » 

Tms signature is an assumption of that, which the 
writer aims to establish ; and unjust in the eyes of 
those who deem the letters vindicated a blot upon the 
memory of the pious martyr. That they are ancient 
is unquestionable: if P. I. can show them to be gen- 
uine, or disclose ancient proofs of the martyrology, he 
will do a public service. The burden of proving lies 
upon the aflJrmative ; facts only, not opinions, are ad- 
missible. Proofs later than the third century, in 
which their subject matter appears to place them, are 
of no avail, except as to their Arian and Athanasian 
interpolations. 

ThatEusebius represents Ignatius as pcLssing through 
Asia on his way to martyrdom at Rome, was alleged 
by W. To this P. I. has politely answered : " Euse- 
bms in truth asserts no sucn thing.'' The first issue is, 

1 Gospel Advocate, VoL iii. No. 3. 
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therefore, upon the words— ^^^ ^' Aatat cmvueo^m^ 

p. I. baa observed, ** Avwxofuiif means, according to 
Suidas, the same as cmv/o^, tnwo^ avo/^a. The word 
is used in speaking of the transportation of a dead 
body from one sepulchre to another, from a field of 
battle to interment. See 2. Mace. xii. 39. Eitxojjuit7of 
a word of the same origin is used in Luke, vii. 12,' of 
the son of the widow of Nain, who was carried out for • 
burial. The idea, then, conveyed by this expressive 
word, is that of carrying away vnthout any zMl of the 
person carriedJ^ 

If the three synopymes brought from Suidas be cor- 
rect, to which Hesychius adds oyoYi^yi;, then owaxo/ttd^ 
must aignify the very reverse of carrying away^ a 
return. But, "«|«*oj»t?fito, a word of the same origin, is 
^-^carried outJ^ And rightly, for c» and ow, in compo- 
sition, have opposite meanings. Another proof is 
brought from 2 Mace. xii. 39, where woatofM^^Bo* is 
used for " the transportation of dead bodies." It is a 
mistake; it is there used for the bringing the dead 
bodies to be buried ; otherwise exxofMaaaSM would have 
been adopted, as in Luke. Ko/tt^co is to 6ear, «« is 
away^ txxofu^ti is to hear away^ and txxofiihjf like ex^a» 
is transport aiiony or a carrying away. On the contrary, 
aofa is re in composition ; waxofii^ta is to bring backj or 
return; and omxo/it^ a return, as Suidas has shown. 
By what authority P. I. could affirm, that ovaxo/it^ 
signifies a ^^ carrying away without a^y will of the person 
carried, remains for him to discover. He knew, that 
xofit,^ means cture, or a carrying ; that «* signifies away^ 
andayathe opposite. How he could represent ewcwo- 
11*^ the same as t%xofM.^ri, a CQrrying away, his claim of 
** learning and experienced^ requires him to develope. In 
«o/i««, euro, the will of the agent is implied. But if he 
could elicit from twuMOfM^ the idea of '' joUh^out any toUI 

» Euseb. lib. iii. c; 36. Vide Necephor. lib. ui, c. xix.— -«*4 
cam firmi xnilitom eustodi^ peragrans." 
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rf the person carried,^^ he would depart from the syno- 
nymes he has brought from Suidas — oppose the letters 
he wishes to establish, which assert the martyr's wil- 
lingness; and contradict Ttot^ovfi^tvoiy which expresses 
the reverse. 

W. imagines that exxo/ivifj and waxo/M^ were words 

commonly, used, for going from and returning to the 

; capital, especially on those public roads, which were 

^ made from Rome into the provinces. But he was 

" misled by trusting to the Latin translation of Valesius^ 

which is, cum per Asiam ductaretur.. This, in his zeal to 

find out an iftconsistency, he thought could mean no- 

[ thing else than an overland journey. If he had looked 

at the ancient translation by Rufinus, he would have 

' found this very passage thus rendered, Cum per Asiam 

\ nib custodia navigaret" 

I P. I. concluding, what indeed is too true, that W. is 

\ a " novice," sports with him ; as if Ttouwfievoi was navi- 

• garet, and an object, tijv avaxo/n^Sfjv, equivalent unto sub 

^ custodia, a circumstance. P. I. has been himself se- 

duced, and as those who fall into bad company have 
1 a heart ready for it, so he has been too anxious to 

S make this passage express sailing. If a thousand 

i such critics as Philo- Ignatius and Rufinus should ren- 

i der tijv dvaxofiL^f^v 7iot,ovfi£v6s by ex custodia navigaretf 

t there would be no defect of " modesty" in smiling at 

their acumefu 
' It is further observed by the author in the " Gospel 

Advocate ;" " An examination of a map would show 
at once, why Eiisebius used the expression 5*'Atf«»j. 
Instead of going straight from Antioch through the 
Mediterranean to Italy, which would have been the 
most direct and ordinary course, the martyr was con- 
veyed a^'Acftay, hy the way of Asia Minor:' " The Mar- 
tyrology specifies that Ignatius went by water from 
Selucia to Neapolis, touching only at the several 
places mentioned in Asia Minor." " Learned^' men 
sometimes presqme too much upon the " ignorance^' of 
others. A great circle passing through Antioch to 
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the capital of the empire, varies little from the ancient 
Roman way, through what is now called Asia Minor, 
to Pergamus ; and from the road from Neapolis by 
Thessalonica to the Adriatic, opposite Brundusium ; 
and from the Appian way, which passed directly to 
the Amphitheatre. Any course by sea from Antioch 
to Rome will deviate from the line mentioned, by a ' 
perpendicular distance, not less than three or four 
times longer than any one from any part of the route 
through Asia, by Neapolis, Thessalonica, and Brun- 
dusium. If it were worth the effort to controvert the 
assertion, that sailing was then the " ordinary*^ mode, 
it can be evinced equally incorrect. 

That the pious Ignatius was sent by Trajan to Rome 
in some manner, and died a martyr there, we will not 
dispute. That these forgeries existed when Eusebius 
wrote, is credible, but to what interpolations they were 
afterwards subjected, is not known* A suggestion of 
a possibility that the larger were those which Eusebius 
had seen, induced P. L to exhibit comparisons of the 
three quotations in that versatile historian. The first 
he has judged unimportant. The second is five to one 
against him, upon his own showing. With regard to 
the third, it is enough to say : If Eusebius had the 
larger ones before him, he omitted only what was in 
the Scriptures, and sufficiently known. Also, it is not 
to be supposed, that if the smaller were last made, the 
abridger would have ventured to deviate from the 
then most public historian in the Christian world. 
The same reason also operates with equal force to 
show, that the larger were prior to Eusebius ; at least 
in that passage, for a wary interpolator must have 
feared the variance. 

Whether the Arian or Athanasian set, or the origi- 
nal forgeries, were seen by Constantino's historian, it 
is impossible to tell. P. 1. thinks their genuineness 
"long ago settled by the judgment of the learned 
world." On the contrary. Dr. Priestly alleges, " that 
the genuineness of them is not only very much doubt- 
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ed^ but generally given up by the learned."^ Both 
have erred ; for the hiistory of the dispute will show, 
it is still sub judice. But an appeal to opinions is 
worse than vain ; facts must decide. 

The imbecility of W. should have saved him from 
Ae charge of enmity aeainst episcopacy. If by that 
name, P. L intends a denominaUonf W. believes it a 
part of the body of Christ, and to continue tiU He 
comes ; — it has his daily prayers i if a class cfprofess* , 
ing Christians^ many of these are his best and "most be* 
loved friends, with whom he mixes before the throne 
of grace : if the diocesan form ofgaoemmentj W. wishes 
every one to follow it who chooses, and promises to 
do so himself) if P. I. wiU show even probability for its 
existence in the New Testament, or the two first cen- 
turies. 

The object of the writer of these numbers is to coun- 
teract an episcopacy industriously, but not always in- 
genuously, propagated in his own denomination; with 
which the letters of the pseudo-Ignatius have a closer 
affinity than with that wnich is diocesan ; against the 
early existence of which they are a standing monu- 
ment 

^ n Schroeckb, the most distinguished of the modem ecclesiastical 
lustorians of Germany, not only asserts that the genuineness of the 
laxger epistles of Ignatius has received rery litUe support from the 
learned, but plainly intimates an opinion that the smaller, if not a 
forgery, have been interpolated. In his epitome, he says, "appa- 
niit tandem, etiam breviores earum, nisi ab alio scriptas, at certe 
interpolatas esse in gratiam episcoporum,"— i7dl 
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— >7%e loori ^Mtnudus Fdex dtowa that ChrigtiBaM had no fonpfe*, eikant 
nor tmageat vokea he wroley and th4a (heir wonkip mu eonoealed, — The ^ft^ 
tue qf SRppdlytua in the Vatican, is later than A.D. 600. — llie tract agauui 
Noetus, proves that a pred)ytery in a f^rch had (he power to cite anddqpo§e 
a heretoi. — Origen caUs the angeU qf the seven dmrdhes m the Apocabfpse 
flrpot9^7ai7fc . — The FhHooaUa were collected long after his death; a passage 
in them has been mistmderstood. — His censures of the ambition and ignor- 
mite of bishops and presbyters, and his tnterpretations qf the Scripiisrts 
ewioet^at the chun^ was' still in the state qfpcfrochial epucopacy. 

« 

If a mode of gOYernment can be elicited from ^ 
New Testament, the maxim, ""whatever is best admin- 
istered is best," is more objectionable in eccleoi* 
astical, than civil politics. Ambition has often per- 
verted both; yet the essentials of the church of Christ 
exist in many denominations unto this day. Netrer- 
Aeless, to affirm that expediency can vindicate ordi- 
nations not found in the wordf is to assert, that the end 
can justify unlawful means. Pious breathings of heart 
are religion, yet zeal should associate attainable know- 
ledge, correct motives, and other circumstances; and 
never substitute " for doctrines the commandments of 
men." 

Minucius^ Hippolytus, and Origen will now prove, 
that during the intermissions of the sufferings inflicted- 
by Severue, Maximinus, and Decius, in the third cen- 
tury the scriptural ordinary officers ruled, and served 
the churches. 

The Octavius of Marcus Minucius Felix appears to 
have been written, after the apology of Tertullian, 
and to contain passages transcribedf by Cjrprian. It 
is a vindication of Christianity perfectly in character 
for a Roman orator, as was the writer, 

G 
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Cecilius presents the arguments of the day aeainst, 
and Octavius defends, the ^^mad superstition;" Marcus 
is intrusted by the former to be umpire, and by him 
also saved from the trouble of a sentence. This plea* 
sant little fiction offers to our subject nothing relevant, 
except an unbiassed representation, at its period, of 
the humble condition of the Christiaii church in the 
capital of the world. CeciliusV in his ardor asks; 
** Why have they," the Christians^ **neither altars, nor 
temples, nor any images^ at least which are known? 
Why do they not s^ak, but in private holes, and cor- 
ners, whither they repair by stealth, if this their reli- 
gion be not infamous and criminalt" Octavius^ who 
answers the objections of his oppo'nent in succession, 
asks, '^To what purpose should we make any form or 
representation of God, whose living image, man him- 
seUf is ? Or what temple should we raise to him, since 
the world, which he has formed, is not able to contain 
him? Were it not much better to dedicate our mind for 
his abode, and consecrate our heart for his altar? 
Nor ought we to be accused of prating in corners, if 
you be either ashamed or afraid to hear us in public." 
Cecilius had also said, "Their nocturnal ceremonies 
and concealed devotions sufficiently prove the things 
charged against them. And they who tell us, that 
they worship a man, who was crucified, and that the 
wood of a cross constitutes a great part of their de- 
votion, do worthily attribute to them altars suitable to 
their crimes, adoring what they deserve." To these 
things Octavius replied; "We neither worship crosses, 
nor wish to be nailed to them. You yourselves are 
more likely to adore them, who worship wooden 

fods, that are made of the same matter." Cecilius 
ad with acrimony asked; "shaJl we suffer men of an 
unlawful, infamous and desperate faction, without fear 
of punishment, to attempt against the gods — a confe- 
deracy, or rather a conspiracy, into which they are 
not initiated Jby any holy rites, but by impious crimes, 
practised in their night conventicles, solemn fasts, and 
horrid and inhuman feasts? These are the people that 
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sktdk in the dark, and flee the light, who are mute in 
public, and full of chat in their private assemblies. 
They slight the dignities of the priesthood, and con- 
temn the sacred purple, &c-" Octavius answered; 
** As for our feasts, they are chaste and sober. With 
respect to honors, it doth not follow, that because we 
decline your purple and dignities, that we are the dregs 
of the people; nor are we to be accounted factious, if 
li^iring after the same happiness, we all meet together 
in peace, and retirement." 

Such was the humiliating condition of the churches 
in Italy, at the period mentioned. Instead of power 
and dignity, Uberty of conscience had ho public pro- 
tection, and the true worshippers met, only, under the 
clouds of the night, in sequestered corners. 

Hippolytus, probably an inhabitant pf Arabia, was 
contemporary with Minucius Felix; but if a resident 
of Portus, the mouths of the Tiber only divided him 
from the ^cene of the Octavius. Some fragments on- 
ly are his, in the volume which bears his name. 

The "Chronicon" was the work of another Hippoly- 
tus. The tract **De Consummatione Mundi," which 
treats of Antichrist, is the production of a later age. 
The confidence and ignorance, which it displays, agree 
not with the character given by Photius and others, of 
this father. "The commentary on the story of Su- 
sannah" is equally unworthy. "The accounts of the 
Apostles and Disciples," if his, have been interpolated 
with fictions of later times. The nameless monumental 
statue, now in the Vatican, rescued from the ground 
in 1551, bearing an engraving of the Cycle attributed 
to Hippolytus, is supposed to have been of him ; but 
four-nfths of the titles of the works, appearing on the 
engraved representation of it, are not those ascribed 
to him by Eusebius, Jerom, Photius, and the rest; and 
no one of them is certaitL The forms of some of the 
Greek letters are later and so must the statue be, thaa 
the sixth centur^^ "The apostolic tradition" which is 
now published m his name, rests upon no other evi- 
dence than thiB stone. Being indeed a modification 
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firom the eighth book of the apostolical constitutioiis, it 
merits equiQ contempt^ and carries its obvious grounds 
of condemnation on its face. Yet was it written when 
bishops were parochial^ colnifiissioned without impo- 
fidtion of hands, when a presbytery was in every 
churchy when the presbyters zoere all preachers^ and the 
deacons served. "The demonstration against the 
Jews," seems to be a commentary on the 69th Psalm. 
Neither in it, nor in any of the fragments of his com- 
mentaries, has any thing been found relative to the go- 
vernment of the churcn- 

The tract "Against the heresy of a certain NcEtus,'" 
the patripassian, contains much good sense and haar 
claims of genuineness. In the .first paragraph Noetus 
is said to have affirmed, that Christ was the Father, 
and that the Father himself suffered; that Ncetus was 
Moses; and his brother, Aaron; and that **the presby- 
ters having heard these things, and cited him, H^sa- 
^7e^ot ftco^xaxsoofiipoi, they examined him before the 
church." He denied, but afterwards, defended openly 
his opinions: "The presbyters summoned him a se- 
cond time, condemned" — and "cast him out of the 
church." If this be a part of the writings of Hippo- 
lytus against heretics, mentioned by Eusebius, Jerom,^ 
and Photius, and quoted without name by Epiphanius^ 
it accords with all antecedent evidence, and evinces^ 
that the presbytery in a church, then, had the power of 
citing, trying, and excommunicating heretics. The 
presbyters in this case acted unquestionably as a pres- 
bytery, which must have had its president, or in the 
language of some in that day, bishop. The whole pro- 
ceedings are described as they should have been, upon 
the supposition, that this had all the officers heretofore 
found in any regularly constituted church. The trial 
and sentence against a heretic, here had by presby- 
ters, well accords with their clerical ordination. Hip- 
poly tus' says, Ntetus was of Smjh-na. Epiphanius 
makes Ephesus, the birth place of this heresy, but he 
fe a loose writer, and was bom more than a century 
.after. 
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Origen, who was honotured with the name Adaman- 
tius, was bom some time before the end of the second 
and lived unto the middle of the third cehtmy. Hav- 
ing taughl successfullv a philosophic and catechetic 
school in Alexandria, he was at length irregularly or- 
dained in Palestine, a gresbyter.* His expositions of 
the Scriptures are often refined and visionary; and his 
doctrines on some points unsound. But as his powers 
of discrimination have justly demanded high respect, so 
his piety was of the purest water. Speaking of the an- 
gels in the Apocaljrpse, he says; "That certain ruling 
presbyters in the churches were called angels, by John 
in the Apocalypse.*'*. The same term, f<<oc07»$, was 
used by Paul;* and continually by Justin Martyr, for 
that presbyter^ who presided in worship, and blessed 
the sacramental eleme);kts. This heaa of the elders 
must have been, for there was no higher ordinary ofii- 
cer in any Christian church, the an^el in each of the 
churches in the Apocalypse. Here is the learned Ori^* 
gen, a cotemporary for mfliny years with Irenaeus, Cle» 
mens AL and TertuUian, another decisive witness, that 
Ithe rulingy was not a /ay^ presbyter. He observes also, 
^*With ws, reasonings are mild towards those, who re- 
ceive instruction; but it becomes him, who has been 
promoted to the work of teaching, ft^ot</7afuvw tov x^yov, 
to be able to convince such as oppose the Gospel" 
*The word H^oi^afi^ifw here used for any person, 
who has been elevated to . the office of a teacher, is 
used in the same sense, in I Thess. y. 12^ where, fol- 
lowing, without the article, it is another eharacteristic 
of those, who had been described as "labouring in the 
word." Jf ^t be the duty of a ftgoialojuivoi president to be 

« Ensuras in hk fife nf Qrigen, and others, hare given too mueh 
credit to the relations of Eusebius: he was partial to Origen, and 
apposed Porphyiy bf stories instead of proofs. 

%m«n9%f 'r9*w»AX»'^u.*^ DeOrat. S. 34* 
•I'TiblV. 17. 
^ Contra Celram, lib. vi. p. 279. 

o9 
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able ta convince adversaries, it foHowi^ that ^ nktae 
^oc07a^»o^ futing elder of a church wfts a feacber. 
The word denotes presidency or priority, aiid beitf# 
afisociated teith the authority to teacjb, but contrastea 
with the milder instructions of catechist, it siffieiwitlj^ 
(fiscovers the office to have b^en that of a presbyter; 
for ahfaough the term hishop was now often used fat 
H^oi(fJu^ presiding elder; there were, as yet, but the 
two ordinations, one of presbyters, the other of dea- 
cons. 

An argument for the identity- of the orders of bish- 
ops and presbyters, has often been drawn from the first 
chapter of Titus, where the terms of office, and the 
personal qualifications are used so promiscuously, as^ to 
Daffle all powers of discrimination. Origeh has ob- 
served on the same passage, that, "It is evident, that 
in the designation of those denominated bishops, Paul 
delineating what kind of a man, it was fit, should be a 
bishop, has directed, that he be a teacher, saying, it 
becomes him to he able to confute gainsayersP^ Here the 

Sresbyters, whom Titus was left in Crete to ordain, are 
eclared by Origen, to have been the persons, whom 
Paul immediately afterwards denominates bishops; 
and if these were all to be teachers, which is here also 
affirmed, they were of one kind only, and none of 
them laymen. 

A passage has sometimes been" quoted and unfeirly 
translated, on prayer. " Besides those which are gen- 
era], there' is a certain debt to the widow, who has 
been received by the church, tn zv€^^ — o^ctMy, and ano- 
ther to the deacon, xm itfe^a ^taxwov, and another to the 
presbyter, xm cbjj^ ft^s(f^i:s^w,hut the debt to the bishop 

is the most weighty, xat sftiaxorcov St o9stX97 ^a^vlalfi tolw, 

being required by the Saviour of the whole church, and 
avenged, unless it be paid." *" 

If me debt to the presbyter was thought by Origen, to 
be dififerent from that due the bishop, he has not so ex- 

« Ofig. contra Celsum. lib. iii. pr. 140. 
t Orig". Utfi, tv^ni' 
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pxesl^ it" *nfe transljtfitm, **anofher to pt^sbyters, 
Miyi ailoffher to bishopar^ fs indefensible; Yet if W0 
Akppose Qrigeu to have infended, that ^A^ debt due ih^ 
Mmap^ toas weightiest^ because of his care and te^ 
WBOTMlity, as the presiding presbyter, whose superin- 
tbtf^tig anxiety fbt the whole church, laid a just foun-* 
Atdioti of a claim upon the peojJe for proportional re- 
ttfoneration, the passage will be a just repfesetrtation 
of facts, in the government of the churches at that 
"Sme; arid the adoption of theword bishop in the sense 
of j«5o«tff«5, rttli?ig elder would have been no more than 
si confoTmity to a mode of expression,, which was be- 
ginning to be atdopfed in his day. But the deht to the 
bishop not being expressed to be another^ may be taken 
t0 he that, which was before declared to b^ due to the 
presbyter, and what may be said of the bishop's claim 
may be grammatically viewed, as affirmed of the last 
of the three kinds of debts, which had been enumerat- 
ed. This interpretation is supported also, by* the cfa*- 
ciimstance, that he speaks of the officers of the 
church, sometimes as presbyters, and deacons, and at 
others as bishops, presbyters, and deacons.* Btrt upon 
any interpretation there is no ground to imagine, that 
he meant by the presbyter, a layman. 

The Philocalia were collected more than a century 
nft^r Origen's death. To quote tfiis production in sup- 
port 6f those writings from whence tney are presumed 
to have been taken, may be proper. But they ought not 
to be deemed competent evidenc.e of any thing, not 
Ibtind in his works. A mistaken passage has been 
brought from the Philocalia to prove "the succession 
9taBox^ of the apostles,^' but the writer is speaking of 
the handing down of the Scriptures by the apostles. 

He censures those deacons, who coveted " the first 
seats of those, who are denominated presbyters, and 
such as latd schemes ta be called presbyters ;^ and al- 
leges, that as Christ washed the feet of his disciples, 

e Tract No. v. on Matt, and Horn. vii. on Jeremiah. 
^ Tract 24, on Matt 
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**ao B, bishop should minister as a servant, to his fel- 
low servants."' His complaint of those bishops and 
presb}rters, who were unlearned and flagitious*^' may 
nave provoked his own bishop, by whose obloquy his 
character was assailed. Had the office of Demetrius 
been b^ ordination, or resulted from seniority, those 
jealousies would probably never have arisen; nor had 
the church at AlexaQdria been deprived of the unrival- 
led learning, and exemplary piety of Origen. 

That there should be one, however designated among 
the pluraUty of equals, in every public body, to facih- 
tate their operations, or lead in duties, is suggested by 
the experience of all assemblies, civil and ecclesiastical 
The Greeks denominated him H^ot<n<Ai^ president^ the 
identical tferm adopted by the first Christian presbyte- 
ries for their />nmti«. The seven apocalyptic churches 
were indirectlv addressed, through that officer, by the 
name a^^e/, chosen because less publicly known^ but 
we have found not one instance in any uninspired 
writing of the use of that name in the same sense. To 
show now this unordained presidency over equals, 
srew into parcohial episcopacy, all the credible evi- 
dence which has hitherto occurred, has been present- 
ed- But every effi)rt to discover, even the existence 
of lay elders, or of any inferior grade of presbyters, 
has totally failed; neither has there been found a sin^e 
word of such a diversity, nor the idea of such an offi- 
cer, in any church. If such a class of men had existed 
in the apostolic churches, it could not have escaped 
detection. If the Scriptures had been understood, by 
the apostles and evangelists to warrant it, the grade 
must nave existed, and would certainly have appeared* 
The conclusion's consequently undeniable, that those, 
who find lay presbyters in the New Testaqaent, have 
made a discovery of that, of which the inspired men, 
who wrote it, never ent^rtain^ an idea. 

i Thtct31,on Matt k Tract 15, <m Matt, 



Ctfprian teas (A^en hiakop tif his dutrck by thepeofie^ agamtt amafonfyof 
the preAifierB.—The great promoter of episcopal power^^He presided over 
one chur(A, or congregation only^ and had no idea of diocesan episoopacyj^^ 
Professing it his duty to act ordy toith the presbyters, he availed himself of every 
opportunity of acting prior to ^iem.—He often justified hie conduct hy the 
prttenoes efmBtons, suggestions, and dreams. — T%e presbyters of Carnage 
ifber ttftoM Jbe presOtd, had not distinct asseihiUesf the fiodk was one, cmd 
no m&re. — This bishop wot chosen by the people from among Ae presbyters, 
and Cyprian is fhefrHjand earUeet authority for bishops being commission-' 
ed hy other bishops; how it was done, is not shown ; and fve of the eight 
prabyters being opposed to him, it is not discemiSle how otherwise it could 
have been effected. — The apostoUcal constitutions had prdbaUy no existence 
ett this period, 

Thascius Cyprianus was a native of Africa, and a 
celebrated teacher of rhetoric in Carthage. Convinced 
by CoeCilius, a presbyter, about the middle of the third 
century, he adopted his name at his baptism ; was, in 
the compass of a year, ordained a presbyter ; and, in 
the next, made bishop by the suffrage of the people, 
but against the opinion of five of the eight presbyters 
of the church.* He soon deserted his charff^, retiring 
from persecutioiK Censured by his people, and the 
Christians at Rome, he alleeed, among other defences*, 
a divine admonition, revealed by vision. His sudden 
change from Gentilism, and almost simultaneous, pro- 
motions ; his conscious possession of superior talents, 
with consequent impatience of instruction and igno- 
rance of evangelical doctrines, rendered him the vic- 
tim of numerous and destructive errors. His native 
ambition, stimulated by opposition, and supported by 
mistaken conceptions of priestly power, led him to 
employ the protracted period of his retirement in epis- 

*> V\dt Bpist. 43« p. ^2r. 
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tolary correspondence, not only with his own forsaken 
charge, but with the bishops and presbyters of all the 
churches in the civilized world, wherever there existed 
inquietude. With him heresy and schism appeared 
convertible terms, and discipline, rather than truth, the 
proper instrument of their destruction. The bishops 
and church at Rome were successively dependent on 
his guidance, or jealous of his influence. The nume- 
rous bishops of Africa found him a bond of union, nor 
were the churches of Spain and Cappadocia, opposite 
extremes, insensible of nis ascendency. His ideas of 
jepiscopal unity, and of the necessity of intercourse and 
/mutual support among bishops, then everywhere pa- 
1 rochlal, probably laid the foundation of hierarchy in 
^ the church of Christ The multiplication of presby- 
, ters became necessary in the cities, as the number of 
Christians increased, more churches th,an one being in 
them now prohibited. The danger in times of perse- 
cution of convening in multitudes, the instruction of 
catechumeni apart from the church, the frequency of 
schisms, and other circumstances, evince, that diffe- 
rent presbyters conducted worship, at least, occasion- 
ally, in separate places. But neither has diocesan 
Qpiscopacy, nor a solitary instance of a ruling or lay 
elder as yet occurred. Had there existed more than 
one congregation in Carthage or Rome, they must 
have appeared in Cyprian's letters ; for it is not pro- 
bable that any other schisms, or heresies arose in either 
of those cities, within the period of his let ters,, than 
thofie which he has mentioned. The minuteness of 
his descriptions of persons and things, renders it cer- 
tain, that had he been pjpced over more than one 
church, it would have appeared. On the contrary, no 
separate churches, no cfcversity of communions, no 
seduction of aiiy particular section of his charge are 
seen ; but though convening in %mall numbers, and 
possibly in different places, they are considered one 
church, having the same officers. 

The bishop and presbyters at Carthage sat ou the 
fame bench; were all, in the language of the day^ 
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priestSy to instruct and administer ordinances, acted in 
concert in all judgments, excommunications, and res- 
torations; and, except vrhen CypxiBn assumed the 
power, but for which he always OTOred an excuse, they 
joined in ordinations. In the absence of the bishop, 
we find the presbyters refusing the communion to 
Gaius a co-presbyter, and to a: deacon, in which Cy- 
prian acknowledges, they acted uprightly and hy 
TuleJ* Though evidently not scrupulous in the as- 
sumption of power, he trespassed only where he was 
sure of support, and never ventured to ordain a pres- 
byter, but in the presbvtery. 

When omitting bishops, readers, subdeacons, aco- 
Ivthes, he names only praspositi and diaconu it is evi- 
dence thai the two original orders \vere not forgotten. 
" Since it becomes all to be observant of good order, 
much rather is it proper that the presbyters and dea- 
cons, prc^sitos et aidcanos, should take care of this,who 
may afibrd an example and proof to others, by their 
conversation and manners.'"^ At first opposed by 
the majority of his co-presbyters, and not yet secure 
of new ones in whom he could confide, his language 
was very diflferent from his after conduct. He de- 
clared " that he had resolved from the commencement 
of his episcopate, to do nothing privately by his own 
opinion, without the counsel of his presbytery, and 
without the consent ojf the people."* This represen- 
tation, extorted by circumstances, was in unison with 
those established customs, in the changing of which 
he was too successful. Hitherto each original church 
was governed by its presbytery, the presiderU, H^at<st(i^ 
of which is called in Cyprian, sometimes prcq)ositus, 
but chiefly episcoptis. Siich presbytery, with its presi- 
dent, had been heretofore competent to the manage- 

^IPage 217, Ep. 34.-*Iategre et cum disciplma fecistis. 
e Ep. 4. p. 174. , 

^ Quando k primordio episcopatus mei statueriaiy nihil ^e con- 
silio vestro, et sine consensu plebis, mtk privatim sententia g^rere 
--de lis quae vel gesta sunt rel gerenda, sicut honor mutuus posclt 
in commune tractabimus. p. 192. 
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ment of the ecclesiastic government and worship of 
the Christians in each city, because of the paucity of 
their number. Cyprian, by the erroneous principle, 
that where a churcn has been planted no other ought 
to be erected, professedly an antidote to schism, at 
the same time enhanced episcopal influence, and laid 
the foundation of what he did not foresee, diocesan 
government Though tumid with self-importance, 
and enamored of ecclesiastical influence, it is possible 
that his opposition to the erection of a second altar, 
church, and bishop, in any place, was at least prima- 
rily to suppress heresy- He wrote to Cornelius at 
Rome, who had informed him of the ordinati6n of 
Novatian there, that it was irregular, because where 
there is one bishop there cannot oe another, and pro- 
nounces him a spurious and rival head, out bf the 
church.* He argues that Cornelius succeeded Fa- 
bianus, and that Novatian had no predecessor at 
Rome. His crime was, therefore, that of Jeroboam. 
If Novatian worshipped the true God^ so did Korah. 
Why there could not have been a second church at 
Rome, if the number of converts had justified it, was 
neither asked, nor answered. That all new assem- 
blies were, heretical, s56n became, by his influence, 
the popular opinion. Cyprian contended that those 
who are in error, have not the Holy Spirit ; that this 
is necessary to him who baptizes, because he who 
baptizes, remits sins. He affirmed also, that the water 
must be made clean, sanctified by the priest ; " that it 
may be able to wash away the sins of him who is 
baptized," which is proved by the passage, " / tdUI 
pour clean water upon you, and ye shall he cleanJ*^^ From 
such reasonings he concluded, that their ordinations 
and their baptisms were void. Firmilianus, bishop of 
CfiBsarea in Gappadocia, in his letter to Cyprian, s says 

e Adulterum et contrarium caput extra ecclesiam. Page 331. 

fPage8595,296,300. 

e Epist. 75, — ** In ecclesia constituta sit, ubi prsndent majores 
natu, qui et baptizandi, et manum imponendi^ ordinandi possident 
potestatem." 
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of all heretics, '' that if they divide themselves from 
the church of God, they can have nothing of power 
or of grace ; seeing all power and grace are placed 
in the church, where the elders preside, who possess 
the power of baptizing, imposition of hands, and ordi- 
nation." The presbyters, not in exclusion of their 
president, are here asserted to be the highest officers 
of the churches, and rightly ; for bishops had no other 
authority to baptize or ordain, than as they were pres- 
bjrters. The words majores naiu are a correct trans- 
lation of ffpa<j/3vf «po*, shown to be taken in an official 
sense, by the specification of powers which were 
peculiarly those of presbvters. 

Cyprian, whose efforts had been to acquire language 
and gesture, not science ; whose elocution, not his su- 
perior attainments in doctrine and experience, had 
gained him ascendency, was sensible of his prefer- 
ment, and proportionally soured by opposition. Whilst 
he excused the martyrs for their kindness to the laps- 
ed, Cyprian blamed those presbyters and deacons 
who had received them to church privileges ; and 
arrogantly directed, that they should be kept from the 
communion, until they had pleaded their cause before 
him, and before the confessors themselves, and before 
all the people.^ This letter was directed to the pres- 
byters and deacons of a single congregation, who 
were to be assembled together with the people to de- 
cide the cases of the lapsed. But no disparity appears 
in this or any other of the letters, among presbyters, 
except the presidential dignity, all being confessedly 
and universally clerical. 

By his discrimination between presbyters and dea- 
cons, Cyprian plainly jshows, he had no idea of lay 
Eresbyters. "Deacons should remember that the 
lOrd chose apostles, that is, bishops and presbyters, 
apostolosj id est, episcopos et prczposiios; and that, after 
the ascension of the Lora, the apostles appointed 

l> *' Actari et apud nos, et apud confeworea ipaos et apud ple- 
bem univenam, causam soam.'* £p. 16, p. 196. 

, H 
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deacons the servants of the episcopate and the 
church."' 

The fortieth letter has been strangely distorted, oa 
the one hand to prove the commission of cardinals^ 
and on the other to establish the existence of lay presk 
byters. Whilst Cjsprian was in retirement, a layman 
of the church at Carthage, whose name was Numidi* 
cus, being arraigned, confessed and suffered, but sur- 
vived. This confessor, Cyprian, secure of the popur 
lar voice, directs to be numbered, and to sit with the 
presbyters. No duty is expressed to be performed by 
him as a presbyter, until the bishop should arrive, and 
he should be regularly ordained, and promoted to the 
higher grade. The letter may be freely rendered 
thus : ^ 

" Cyprian to* the brethren most beloved, and longed 
for, the presbyters and deacons, and all the people, 
greeting : 

" It has become my duty to announce to you, be- 
loved brethren, that which pertains to the common 
exultation, and highest honor of our church. Be it 
known, therefore, to you, that God has vouchsafed to 
discover to us, and direct, that Numidicus, renowned 
by the clearest truth of a confession, and elevated by 
the honor of fortitude and faith, may be enrolled d. 
presbyter in the number of the presbyters of Carthage, 
and sit with us among the clergy.^ By his encou- 
raging counsels he has sent before him to glory a 
laree company of martyrs through a shower of stones 
and of fire, witnessing with pious exultation the same 
fiery consumption, or rather salvation of his own wife, 
clinging to his side. Broiled in the fire, and then over- 
whelmed in stones, he was abandoned with the dead ; 
but whilst the tender solicitude of a pious daughter 

» Epist 3, p. 173. 

^ Nam admonitos nos et instructos sciatis dig^tione diving ut 
Numidicus presbyter adscribatur presbyterorum CarUiageniensium 
nuraero, et nobiscum sedeat in clero, luce clarissima confessionii 
iUustr'iR, et virtues ac fidei honore sublimis, &c. Epist, 40, p* 
225. 
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was searching for the dead body of her parent, he is 
found with symptoms of life, drawn out, and recov- 
ered from the mangled remnants of dead companions, 
he has survived, against his own desires. Bui the 
conspicuous cause of his continuance is, that the Lord 
iDight join him to the clergy of our church, and adorn 
witn glorious priests the company of our presbyters 
desolated by lapses. And when God shall permit, by 
his protection, my presence with you, his promotion 
shall be effected to the higher order in his worship.' 
In the meantime, let that which has been mentioned be 
done, that we may accept this gift of God with thanks- 
^ving, hoping, from divine mercy, more ornaments of 
the same kind, that the strength of the church being 
renewed, he may adorn our ecclesiastical councu 
^ith men of like mildness and humility. Brethren, 
most desired and dear, my wish is your everlasting 
welfare." 

The language of this letter plainly shows that Nu- 
xnidicus was not previously a presbyter; its effect 
was neither an ordination, nor a direction to accom- 
plish one, but an appointment to a future commission. 
A ruling elder is not named ; and, in the modern sense 
of the phrase, was probably an idea of which neither 
XJyprian, nor any who preceded him, had formed a 
conception. " Sedeai in clero'^ shows, that all who 
fiat with him, were clerical ; on this bench he was to 
ait prior to his promotion. If promotion, promovebitur^ 
meant any thing more than the ceremony of ordina- 
tion, then he .was to be raised to a bench above that 
of the clergy; but such there was not, because the 
ncbiscum determines that the same was the seat also 
of the bishop. In no enumeration of officers in the 
church, found in Cjrprian, or in any preceding writer, 
has this imaginary presb)rter ever appeared ; but of 
the diligence with which the nondescript has been 

* Et promoTebitur equidem cum Deus penniserit, ad ampHofem 
loeom religionis suae, quando in prscsentiam, protegente Domino, 
treoerimut. Epbt. 40, p. 225. 
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unsuccessfully sought, the fanciiiil perversion of this 
passage, appearing in several American productions, 
will remain a curious monument Cyprian defended 
his opinion against the reception of the lapsed, as he 
did his escape from persecution, by his dreams, which 
he promisea to disclose upon his return to the church."* 
He also claimed the inspiration of suggestion.'' In 
the cases of Aurelius and Celerinus, who had become 
confessors, having the divine suffrage, as he thought, 
he needed not to wait for a consultation with the peo- 
ple, and ordained them to be readers.** 

Those who have absurdly taken the rc^saluttf of 
Paul to mean, not presiding^ but subordinate ruling 
dders, have sapiently understood the doctores audien^ 
rtttm,p or presbyters, who in some private place taught 
th6 catechumeni, to be a distinct order, and implying 
Others wh'6 were inferior. The letter is short. " Cy- 
prian to his brethren, the presbyters and deacons, 
greeting : IJilost esteemed brethren, lest any thing 
should be unknown to you, either of what has been 
written to me, or of what I have returned in answer, 
' I fiave sent you a copy of each epistle, and I trust that 
what I have replied wiD not be displeasing to yoa 
But I ought in this letter to disclose to you the fact, 
that from the pressure of necessity, I have sent the 
letters to the clergy of the city [Rome.] And because 
it was proper that I should write by clergymen ; but 
I know that the most of ours are absent, and that the 
few who remain, are scarcely suflfeient for the labor 
of the daily service, it was ilecessary to constitute 
some new ones, who might be sent. Know, therefore, 
that I have made Saturus a reader, and the confessor 
Optatus a subdeacon, whom we had some time ago in 
common council, placed next to the clergy; either 
when we gave the lesson once and again to Saturus on 
the day of Easter ; or afterwards, atU modo cum prea- 

m Epist xvi. p. 194. 

» Placuit nobis, Sancto Spiritu suggerente et Domino per 
viaones multas et manifestas admonente. Epist. 57. p. 254. 
» Pages 222, 223. '^ l> Epist 29. 
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hfteris doctoribus lectores JiUgenter prcbaremuSf when be- 
ing with- the presbyters occupied in teaching [the cate- 
chumeni,] and having diligently made trial of readers, 
we appointed Optatus among the readers as a teacher 
of the hearers, Optatum inter lectores doctorem audien- 
tium constituimus ; whilst examining whether their 
qualifications might agree with those which ought to 
be in such as are preparing for the clerical office. 
Nothing, therefore, has been done by me in your ab- 
sence ; but that which was commenced before in the 
common council of us all> has been finished, by urgent 
necessity. I desire, <lear brethren, your continued 
welfare, and remembrance of me. Salute the brother- 
hood : farewell." In this letter, we have a descrip- 
tion of that teaching which is performed by presby- 
ters and readers, of the audiente&, or catechumeni. 
Those who by any means were awakened, and had a 
desire to understand the Christian- relimon, were in- 
structed as in a school ; they who taught them were 
dodores, teachers ; and if it were their only employ- 
ment in the Christian church, they were denominated 
catechists.*»' These catechumeni are expressly distin- 
guished by the writer from the people, plAsy by the 
name audientes,^ The doctores audientium were, there- 
fore, as such, not the public teachers of the peojde, but 
the teachers of the catechumeni. This instruction 
was superintended, and partly performed by the pres- 
byters, but the readers were appointed to exercise 
th^ir talents in the work. And this letter shows, that 
Cyprian and those presbyters, as teachers of the cate- 
chumeni, in private, did, on some such occasion, make 
trial of Optatus, and actually appointed him to be 
a reader. The trial of Saturus was not in the school^ 
of the catechumeni, nor are the presbyters said to 
have been then occupied in teachings but it happened 

4 Audientlbns etiam^Tigilantia vestra non desit, implonntibiis 
divinain, &c. Epist 18 — ^in eomm numeroy qui apud nos catechi- 
jati tuntrhabentur. £p. 7Ss p. 325, 

' Vide EpUt 18. p. 198. 

8 2 
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in the con^gation, by direcling hkn to read, sereral 
tisnes, pubuc fessons on Easter. 

That one presbyter presided — ^that some were 
chiefly employed in discoursing and others in reading 
in the congregation according to their talents, must 
be supposed, for all these were duties belonging ig the 
office of presbyters. That they acted also as doctores, 
patient teachers of the heathenish audientes or caJte- 
diumeni in private places, is supported by abundant 
evidence, besides this letter. If it afibrds a tittle of 

Kroof that presbyters were of different orders or kinds, 
)t it be shown fairly, and not by the mistakes of one 
or two good men, who have differed from numerous 
and more competent judges. 

He- speaks of presbyters as « honored with the di- 
vine priesthood, appointed by a clerical ministry, 
bound to serve only at the altar and the sacrifices, and 
under obligation to find leisure for nothing but prayers 
and discourses.* They are said to be conjoined with 
the bishop in the sacerdotal honor.* In no instance 
is a discrimination made between presbyters, except 
that Cyprian claimed the title of bishop, whilst- he de- 
nominated them his co-presbyters, " compresbyteri nos- 
^ f»a fjjQ modern inferior lay or ruling elders are 
never once mentioned in his writings, but the same 
profound silence as to this unscriptural order, is found 
in Cypriaii, which has been observed in every writer 
before him. The supposition on the other hand, that 
the eight co-presbyters of Cyprian were over distinct 
assemblies, is not merely gratuitous, but contrary to 
many passages in his letters, .which show that the 
flock was on^ and no more. The presbytery was not 
of many charges, but of one ; and the bishop not a 
mere moderator, but a president of the worshiping 

» Singuli diyino sacerdotio honorati, et in clerico ministerio con- 
«dtati, non nisi altwri, et saci^cio deservire, et precibus atque ora- 
tionibus vaeare debeant. Pago 109. 
oyo^^^'^ episcopo ppesbyteri saoerdotali honore con jfiiicti. p. 

« Page 169. 
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EMeinUyy m well as of the deKberating and jndgiag 
church-presbytery. 

Tl^t upon the demise of a bishop, his place was 
fiUed by an election of the people/ and that the su&> 
cessful pre8b3rter was commissioned by the bishops of 
other churches, we do at present read in the letters of 
Cyprian. At any prior period this new order does not 
satisfactorily appear. To them Cj^prian concedes the 
liberty of doing what they choose,'' no one of them 
being accountable to any other bishop,* but to God 
only.^ Also, every bishop is the vicar of Ckmt^ over 
the Christians, who reside within the geographical 
precincts of his own parish ; and every teacher there, 
not of his church, be his doctrines what they may, is 
a schismatic.** 

Bishops were entitled to the same honor, and the 
same obedience, which was due to the high-priest 
amons the Jews, and the Mosaic laws for the protec- 
tion of the priesthood, and the punishn^nt of offenders, 
were considered by Cyprian as still in force. Thus 
was paved the way for all the mischief and bloodshed 
that nave followed in the church. Cyprian's declara- 
tion that ^' he had determined to do nothing without 
the presbytery,'* and his apologies, when he made 
Saturus a reader, and Optatus a subdeacon; when 
also he promoted AureKus and Celerinus, and ap» 
pointed Numidicus to be futurely ordained to be a 
presbyter, only show that he was restrained by the 
well known antecedent usages in the church; but Ai^ 
doM^g the thing, was full proof that he did not think as 
he spoke, but intended to arrogate higher powers, his 

^ PapufiuniYenlsdrnigio, Epist 59, p. 361. 

w Unus quisque episcoporam quod putat faciat habens arbitrii 
sui liberam potestatem, £p, TS. 

X Oi/Tf ytii*rte tirt0-»oirof ictvrof jtciBta-riiff'tf, lus language in the 
Unt coandl <» Carthage. Zonarae, p. ^5^ 

y Actum saum disponit et dirigitunuiquiBqiie eplscopus ratioo- 
ciii Md Domino reddkuTUS. Ep. SS, 

' Judex vice Christi eogitatur. Ep. 39. 

^ Kee coriosoi esse debere quid ilk doccal* eum foris dooeat 
Epist 55, 
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piety and veracity to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Several passages in his letters accord with the original 
idea of two orders, those in authority, prcspositif and 
deacons. Yet having been inB.de a bishop by the 
votes of the people^^ against the will of five-eighths of 
the presbyters, he was ever vigilant to support himself 
by encroachments on the rights of the presbytery, and 
indefatigable in his exertions to convince his colleagues 
of their transcendent powers. 

The ancient form of the designation of a jt^o«(i7«j, or 
presiding presbyter, is not shown. But in this book 
It is denominated an ordination, and said to be by im- 
position of hands.*^* The ordination of Cyprian, in 
whatsoever manner, was probably by bishops, because 
of the opposition of all the presbyters but three, as 
those of Cornelius^** and others are expressed to have 
been. This device exalted bishops into a new and 
ijuperior, though unscriptural order. They became 
colleagues, mamtained correspondence, frequently as- 
sembled, made laws, and supported each other's dig- 
nity and power. 

In the Apostolical Constitutions, instead of an impo- 
sition of hands, the deacons held the open gospels upon 
jthe head of the intended bishop, during the coose- " . 
crating prayer. Nor is xtfioSt^M, that we find, used 
ekher m the canons or the constitutions for the ordina- 
tion of a bishop, but always ;tc(<ofoyta. That these 
constitutions were not written by the apostles is cer- 
tain ; that they were not known to Cyprian is clear, 
/or he would have used them ; that they did not then 
exist is probable, because first quoted by Epiphanius ; 
that imposition of hands should have been in practice 
in Cyprian's day, or before . the constitutions were 

^ Populi uniyersi sufframo. Ep. 59, 52, 
« Ep. 67, 

dd That Cornelius, after his ordination asa presbyter, was ordaii^ 
M a bishop of Rome, Cyppian expressly asserts. Ep. 69. No co- 
temporary evidence which we have ever seen, or of which we have 
beard, estabhshes the same thing of any preceding bishop of Rome. - 
Certainly Fabrianus, his immediate predecessor, waa made of a 
'layman a bishop. 
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made, is unaccountable and incredible, because it 
must have been given in them. Whatever, therefore, 
appears in Cyprian concerning imposition of hand% 
upon one who was already, an elder, is probably an 
interpolation. That Cvprian was beheaded in 258 
may be received, but his life by Pontius, though an- 
cient, deserves very little respect 

The works of Cypriajn, if unadulterated, discover a 
new order of presbjrters by episcopal ordination, also 
readers, subdeacons^ acolyths, and vir^ns. By the 
same authority also are established sacrifices for the 
dead, the intercession of deceased saints for the living, 
holy water and remission of sins by baptism, and that 
there is no salvation out of the church. He inculcated 
the doctrine of the keys, but although Rome was 
greater than Carthage, he denied that Stephen had 
more power than he possessed ; and died under the 
anathema of the successor of Peter. What has been 
its direct on him, and whether his subsequent canoni- 
zation has afforded him relief, another day will dis- 
close. 



li 



SECTION IX. 

FinmUan tptdkt qf a plurdlUy of teachers in the tame church; of anntud 
mKtings of the preaideiUa and presbyters; and of the right of preAyters to 
baplizef impose hands and ordain; Gregory Thaumaturgus and his gem^ 
ine writings; his first qoiscopal charge voas one deacon and seventeen ind^ 
mdudls. Hitherto every bishop has been such in one .worshiping assembly 
onhf' Qf Methodius. OfAmdbius. Cf Lactantius and his voritings. 

FirmiUan presided in the church at Csesarea, in Cap* 
padocia. He wrote an epistle in Greek, about the mid- 
dle of the third century, in answer to a letter which 
he had received from Cyprian, by the hands of Roga- 
tian, a deacon, A translation only remains, which 
appears in the works of Cyprian, and is attributed to 
him' When FirmiUan speaks of the abounding of 
knowledge, and the multiplication of teachers, as an 
event anticipated by an apostle, and provided against 
by the rule, that one should be silent, u any thing were 
revealed to another, he alludes not obscurely to a plu- 
rality of teachers in the respective churches.^, After- 
wards he observes; "It obtains among us necessarily, 
that through successive yeafs, the presbyters and 
presidents meet together, to set in order those things, 
which have been committed to our care ; and if there 
be any matters of more serious importance, that they 
maybe directed, by public advice."* In another 
place, having asserted that those who are at Rome^ 
have not in all respects observed those things which 
were delivered from the first, and that they in vain pre- 

• Vide Cyprian, Epirt. 75, p. 319. 
^ 1 Connth. xiv. 30. 

« Qua ex causa necess^io fit ut per sin^os annos, seniores 
ct prspositi in unum conveniamus ad disponenda ea, qu?e cunt 
noBtrac commissa sunt, ut siqua graviora sunt, commoni consilto 
dingantur. 
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tend the authority of the apostles, he afterwards af* 
firms ; " that all power and grace are placed in the 
church, where the elders preside, who have the power 
also of baptizing, and of imposing the hands, and of 
ordaining. For as it is not lawful for a heretic to 
ordain, nor to impose the hands, so neither to baptize, 
nor to do any thing sacred, or spiritual; seeing he is a 
stranger to that holiness whicti is spiritual and the 
work of God,"* The epistle closes with a salutation 
directed to the bishops and clergy in Africa. The 
word elders has been no where else found in the epis- 
tle. In the first instance, they are named before their 
presidents, in a description of the assembling of the 
officers of many churches in an annual council; and 
in the second, without particularizing the presiding 
presbyters, although speaking of a single church, he 
means the whole bencn. Of presbyters he affirms, 
that they have the lawful right to administer baptism, 
to impose hands and to ordain. This venerable man 
unijuestionably represents facts, as they were in his. 
day; and is a positive and credible witness, that the 
presidents of the churches, called btshops in the last 
sentence of the letter, had not, as yet, at least in Asia, 
- monopolized the power of ordination. In the original 
letter, the term ii^o«j7«7ej or n^offyovfuvoo was most pro- 
bably used, where we read praposUi^ which we have 
rendered prendentSy they being undoubtedly the bishops, 
who moderated the board of presbyters, in the respec- 
tive congregations. The churches of Cappadocia 
* thus appear to have retained the names of their offi- 
cers, wnich had been given by the apostles and evan- 
gelists at the period of their creation. The majores 
natu, seniores or elders, being baptizers and ordainers, 
were of course not laymen. Blondell on this testi- 
mony of Firmilian says, "nequis ullos ab ordination um 
jure seniores arcendos putet;" which though directed 

^ Omnis potestas et g^tia in ecclesia constituta sit, ubi praed- 
dent majores natu, qui et baptizandi, et xnanuix) imponendi et or- 
dinandi posndent potestatem, &c. 




e icluM fdy qiiscopal, with no 
pofaea against lay presbyters; 
' njitii ik> ocdain appearing thus to have 
a «»aen^ tker were all clericaL Neither 
:T^vr ol the ordaining power by bishops, 
^ oiteUtfs fiDom the clerical office^ be 
J coBoedii^ to the church the right 
odKies ibr its goTemment which is an 
ca ^if ;iifr n:;tuful authority of the great Head of 
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ia»£ ':^5^ :^ la^ulity of his age, nawnahargms^ 

1 si:rw oc Foetus^ and of an hanooraUe pagan 

AolIv. A: 3!e ue of r»:Kiite«eii he lost his father. Af* 

%tn«;Lri:( M bec^utse &e r<ipcl of Origeo^ at Caesarea 

3t if>Le«caew wi:^ wiiBOCK ne snadSed fire years, and at 

,«^.&r-a :a!t *^^"«rr«'*' v^ bs;$C!!op of the church at Neo 

V JET^^^^^m Jt Pv^crjsc w!::fcii acoordii^ to Eus^ius he 

9t6iujBe^ :ia;idL s>is» ^ieoLt^^ A. IX ^i^5^ His oration pro- 

^nato^t ,Nt jiMLTtrr^ OrT:zeflk which stiii rsociaiiis, is do- 

^jttTuu Sxc j»zuiu^ or. V ec u sr<aks him then a Chris- 

^aa» ^aOftica j$^ ^^onf :iKaui caa S^ cv'tlected trom the Phi- 

.iAMU^ Hbs^ 3iC'cfct.vanfes& of the Eocksiastes, or as 

iikn^Mr ^>*t^ :t» bx2»£ot:ajr»&5$ a short, practical and 

]>MnBS(inc :*:nri>iss«aH5iJ^ca\H zm experience and advice 

A iv i^^T^^t v^sitsartUik. Tbsi cr^ed ascribed to Hiaa- 

tnui-^r.^ >v v>i!r«f^,>rr X]rss«efl^ st which it is affirmed, 

^uuk^ ;rx,^^ 2? jat iie Tr-ir:cir aocrtia^ created, and no* 

jhiiic $«ix*cui-jr*jii»;fv'**^ jfess^ b»f« d^xiirai by some to bear 

:£W trdL s;$ vH^ dt ai:!er ^uumL Urt the autograph of a 

,*«^ Jt :$«Mtt«r K*?tt^ probabty existed wiien Nyssen 

wt>AVw rv? ^x|;v«atC!Oo of l»uth>^ and the twelve ana- 

:QctiM!$^ *;s^^ IJ^rujt^fU with his works are evidently of 

;ait« ^K-n?' :* xHjfe^rti^ His eleren canons* which he 

;Cfc>i^ iv^ >»vt^tc^ i.Hr :Sfce ^^wranient of a society, upon 

moicvi >i; vx^^uiis i^ aviiifo anincorsion in the reignof 
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Galllenusy appear founded in Christian prudence. The 
last canon has been doubted to be genuine, but its de-' 
scription of the hearers, as standing next within the 
door; the catechumens as standing immediately be- 
fore them, and behind the congregation of believers; 
and of the exclusion of the two former after the read- 
ing of the Scriptures and the delivery of a discourse* 
and before the prayers and the sacramental ordinanqe, 
may -have accorded with the manner of conducting 
public warship in. some places, at the period of this fa- 
ther. Baronius and Du Pin agree in the rejection of 
all the sermons ascribed to him, and found with his 
works; and also of the treatise concerning the soul; 
all of which evidently appear to have been the produc- 
tions of a later age. Gregory Nyssen, who lived a 
century after him, affirms, as others also do, that he 
was made bishop of Neo Caesarea in Pontus against 
his inclination, and in his absence,'' by Phedimus who 
presided over (xa$ijyovfMvop) the church of Amasia, a 
neighbouring city, the birtn place of Strabo. But it is 
subjoined, that after a little time, the usual rites were 
accomplished upon him. That extraordinary powers 
were conferred by this ordination, was the belief of the 
antistes of Amasia himself; and Gregory Nyssen has 
labored with equal assiduity and credulity to establish 
the same thing. It is also the concurrent testimony of 
others, that Gregory Thaumaturgus said at his deaths 
he had had but seventeen Christians in his charge, when 
he was ordained. His episcopal authority could there- 
fore have been neither over presbyters, for his only 
subordinate was one deacon; nor diocesan, for he had 
the oversight-of no more than seventeen people. This 
fact, in perfect accordance with the history of the 
church prior to this period, evinces, that there were 
but two orders, one to preach and rule, and the other 
to serve. The like silence as to presbyters is observ- 
ed, in the account of his ordination of Alexander, 
upon the invitation of the church of Comana. Nys- 

^ vof rai/«ATi««»( eu fTA^oiTA. Greg, Nyss. 2. vol p. 979. 

I 
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sen TepTesentn him as superseding the sufirages of the 
people, by substituting and orcSiininff a coUier, ^ho 
bad been mentioned sarcastically as &e dregs of thd 
people.^ No presbyters are mentioned; there was one 
ordainer, one ordained^ and one fioclu Basil in Tindi* 
cation of the antiquity of the doxolo^, in which the 
Holy Spirit is named^ having alleged, that Gregory 
Thaumaturgus had given it to the church at Neo 
Caesarea in Fontus, which was still in the use of it, 
has ranked his spiritual gifts with those oi the pro* 
phets and apostles> But though Basil, and his brother 
Gregory Nyssen, with some in our own day, have 
deemed him an extraordinary man; yet no evidence 
of such wonder-working powers appearing in his writ- 
ings, it is probably safer to impute the strange things 
related by Nyssen, to creduhty; and to account him 
no more than a faithful and successful pastor of .a sin* 
gle flock, which by his instrumentality, had been col- 
fected in a city almost wholly given to idolatry. In 
all that remains of this father, nothing has been found 
either of lay presbyters, or of episcopal diocesan au- 
thority. If, as Jerom, Theodoret, and others, have aJ- 
teged, he was of higher estimation, than his brother 
Athenodorus, Firmilian, Helenus, and other bishops of 
his day, the inference is fair, that they also were min* 
isters of single congr^ations, as all the bishops, who 
have fallen hitherto under our notice have certainly 
been. 

(X the productions of MsthodiuSf mentioned by Je- 
rom, Photius, and others, several fragments with "the 
banquet of the virgins," have reached our times. 
Having been written about the end of the third cen- 
tury, they have also been examined with care, but 
found to contain nothing, that relates to the govern- 
ment of ihe church, or that can be of any importance. 
His representations of Ori^en are feeble, and serre 
merely to show, that Methodius was not ^trried away 

T^ofror TiM/aitf-Ac. Greg. Nyss, 2 vol. p. 995. 
^ Banl. op. 2. yd. p. 16Ck 
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^by such df^ams, tkouffh at best a miserable commen- 
tator of the sacred volumes. He is said to have been 
a bishojH that is in the sense of the terin^ in his day, 
the presiding^ presbyter of a single congregation, but 
where his particular charge was, is not settled. He 

frobaUy lived in Lycia, and died a martyr under the 
Wocletian persecution. 

Amobius lived about the termination of die third cen- 
tury, and wrote as a Christian.* He is said neverthe- 
less, by Jerom, to have been at the time of writing his 
seven books, a heathen, but to have had a dream 
which had awakened him, whilst a teacher of rhetoric 
at Sicca in Africa. That his former opposition to the 
Gospel prevented the confidence, necessary to a re- 
ception into "the church, until his books evinced his sin- 
cerity. . This representation is rendered probable by 
the occasional, but palpable proofs of defective reh- 
gious instruction, which occur in his books. Neverthe- 
less on several points, disputed in our day, he speaks 
with admirable clearness and precision."* 

His seven books are in opposition unto those idola- 
tries of which he had been a zealous advocate. On 
the officers, and government of the church, nothing 
has occurred, and consequently, as in every other in- 
stance, not a word in support of lay presbyters. 

Lucius Calius Firmianus LadanHus is supposed to 
iiave received the last name from his flowing style, and 
Firmianus from Fermum in. Italy. But he was a 
teacher of rhetoric in Africa, where he had been the 

I *<Trecenti sunt anni fenne, miniu vel plus aliquid» ex quo 
<CGe|Mmus esse Christiani.^ Arnob, lib. i. p. 5. 

m He calls original cotruption, "vitium infirmitatis ing^enits." 
On the divinity of Christ, afler haying' spoken of him as more 
powerful than the fates, he says,,'^Deus ille sublimis fiiit, Beus ra- 
4ice ab intim^ Deus ab incog^itis regnis, et ab omnium principe, 
Deus sospitator est missus," &c. He also discriminates with accu- 
racy between his (Hvine and human natures. To the question why 
he took the form of a man? he asks in answer, '*an aliter potiut in- 
yisibifis ilia vis-— iaferre et accommodare se mundo,'' &c. To the 
question, who was it that died? he answers, *'Homo, quem induerat, 
et secum ipse portabat— -mors ilia, quam dicitifly assumpti hominis 
iuit, non ipsios; gestaminis non gestanti^ &c 
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Eupil of Arnobius, from whence he was removed by^ 
Kocletian to Nicoknedia i& Bjrthima, and afterwards 
into Gaul to be the instructor of Crispus, the son of 
Constantino. His writings have been placed between 
A. D. 302 and 320. His seven books of instittUiom^ ^ 
his book on the anger of God, and another on the work ' 
of God have survived unto our day. The book on the 
deaths of the persecutors is not in his style. It must 
nevertheless have been written by some person, soon 
after the Diocletian per3ecution. In one passage in 
Ch.jcv. the writer says, "Comprehensi Presbyteri ac 
ministri, et sine uUa probatione ad confessionem dam- 
nati, cum omnibus suis deducebantur:" which Dr. Bur- 
net has rendered; "Some presbyters and deacons were 
seized on, and without any proof against them, they 
were condemned and executed.** If the "cum omni- 
bus suis," be meant of the people whose worship they 
. conducted, we have the primitive idea of a church; 
but howsoever understood, there is no evidence either 
of the exaltation, or prostration of the one original 
ordinary preaching office. The several poems attri- 
buted to tactantius are unworthy of credit His nu- 
merous doctrinal mistakes are of common observa- 
tion, and in some editions collected into one view. Not 
hiving been an ecclesiastic, his religion, like that of 
Justin, Tatian and Arnobius appears to have been his 
philosophy. Lactantius speaks with much commen- 
dation both pf TertuUian and Cyprian, but has left,^ 
we believe, not a word of the clerical standing or 
grade of any one in the church."*. 

^ Lactant. Institut Lib. v. S. 1^ 
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£idie6n», his tkaracter, an Arian ; hia tbjed power. ^Jbi fivof wiA don- 

9Umtine.'^^t advantages^ credndUyf and cmmiag great^^Eodetkutio 

auth4jrity hamng been conferred trpon the Chrutiane by an etkMUkment m 

hiieday, he aimed to conceaHihe truih of the former state qfthe cAurdk.— XRf 

history presents the poor and persecuted pastors of single churches in the 

dress of the Ushbps, w^lmn ConstoMtine inihe fourth century had deaxted to 

rank and pomr.-'The permission of one <^rch m a «ity, <%e position 

that' the Holy Qhost was communicaled only by the hands </ the presiding 

presbyter, or bishop, required only increase of numbers to produce diocsean 

*pi§ecpacytfor uikich tibe church was r^ at the oouncHtf Nice* 

EussBiuSy distinguished by the additions PamphUus, 
Csesariensis,and ftilaBstinus, received his Christian in- 
struction from Dorotheus, a presbyter of Antioch: 
his parentage is unknown. The intimate friend of 
PamphSus, he taught in his school at Cesarea, af- 
ter whose martjrrdom, A. D, 300, he assumed his 
name ; and, sometime prior to 320, became bishop ef 
the church in that city. 

Not less a courtier than theologist, he gained and 
preserved the confidence of Cons^antine, and was 
honored with more than ordinary ipEimiliarity. To 
him was assigned the first seat at the emperor's right 
hand in the council of Nice, and to address him in 
their behal£* He was also appointed to dedicate 
Constantine's temple at Jerusalem ; and, tit different 
times, to make two public orations, at the palace at 
Constantinople. 

Jerom calls Eusebius a defender and standard 

• 

« Some think Eustathius, and others that Alexander had this 
honor,' bat the omiflsion of tho name bv Eusebius, (Life of Con- 
fltantine, lib. iii. c xi.) unless he had been the person had been 
inezeosable* 

i2 
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beai^r of tha Arian faction*^ It was also the judg* 
ment of Photius^ that be was an Arian blasphemer. 
He denominated Christ *^ a philosopher, and a truly 
pious man ;"* often spoke of Christianity as a resto- 
ration of the ancient religion of nature, and a substitu- 
tion of moral virtues in tne place of bloody sacrifices; 
and always inveighed against the consubstantiality, 
o/iutov&ia, of the Son as Sabellianism. If this were the 
only spot in his character, however fatal to himself, it 
would not prevent his competency as a witness ; but 
his disingenuousness, a trait of character appearing 
in his profession of religion, his doctrines, his conduct 
in the council of Nice, his treatment of the Athana- 
sians, in his adulation of Constantino, and his repre- 
sentations of the sacred canon, must affect the credi- 
bility of the historical representations he has given of 
the church. His Christianity was philosophy, his piety 
prudence, and his highest zeal the establishment of the 
visible church. That he sacrificed to idols, and thus 
escaped martyrdom, was openly charged upon him, 
and believed. Such prudent policy restrained the 
violence of passion, and saved him from much open 
opposition. 

He wrote fifteen books of evangelical preparation, 
and twenty of evangelical demonstration ; of the lat- 
ter, the first ten only remain. Next followed his 
Chronicle, and then his Ecclesiastical History, in ten 
books. He also left four books of the life of Constan- 
Jtine ; a treatise against Hierocles, in defence of Chris- 
tianity ; five books against Marcellus ; a small gazet- 
teer of the Scriptures, in two 1)ooks, but the last only 
•survives ; an Oration in praise of Constantino ; com- 

^ -^impietatis Aril apertissimus propugnator. Vol* 1. p. 483. 
Arianse—sig^ifer factionis. Page 493. 

aGiof KAhovrrtt — kai awa vtvA A^uAytxHS wo-a-iit, — Photii Biblioth. 
p. 12. 

4— ^iXod'o^oc «$«> KAi AkuBiot tv0-«)8«r.— Dem. Evang. Lib.ilL 
p. 137. 
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mentaries on the Psalms and on Isaiah. His numerous 
other works have perished. 

It was in the life-time of Eusebius, and much owing 
to his infhience, that the Christian church received the 
accession of worldly power, riches, and honor, tempt- 
ations of baleful influence. His advantages for writ- 
ing a history were great ; he mentions ms access to 
the library collected by Pamphilus® and to that also 
of Alexander at Jerusalem,^ but the intimate of Con- 
stantine might command whatever evidence the civil- 
ized world possessed. What he wrote of his own 
days, is more credible ; his account of the earlier ages 
of the church obviously bears, whether intentioaally 
or not, a conformity to the then modern ideas of epis- 
copal domination. And so careful has he been to con- 
ceal the gradual progress of the tt^oBoJaltij presiding. 
presbyterSf into the parochial, diocesan, and metropoh- 
tan bishops, that Blondell was able to find in his 
works, but three passages, in which he could discover 
a hint of the ancient state of things ; and even those 
three have been written with so much caution* that 
they must be abandoned as doubtful proofs. His 
credulity in some things, forms so strange a contrast 
with his discernment and caution in others, that their 
consistency is an enigma, solvible only at the expense 
of his moral character. The success of a prayer of a 
deceased martyr, and her apparition to Basillcles ;^ the 
efficacy of the -prayer of Narcissus, whereby water 
was turned to oil ;\ and of a piece of sacramental 
bread, sent by a child to a dying man for the removal 
of his guilt,*, appear to have been firmly believed by 
Eusebius. But now a rational believer, who prized 
the Christian religion ©nly as a system of philosophy, 
could have been firmly persuaded of such incredible 
things, is a difiicult problem. 

When he denominates those by whom the first pro- 

• Eccles. Hist Lib. yi. c. 8* ' Ibid. Lib. ri, c 22. 

fir Lib. vi. e. 5. ^ Ibid. c. 9, 

i Ibid. C 44. 
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mulgation of the gospel was effected, evatigelists and 
apostles, «wyy«xta7«i' »a* ttK0(y7«x«^,"' he follows the Scrip- 
tccres ; and when describing a period liomewhat later, 
h^ substitutes pastors and evangelists, HoiiMvti umt wwy 
tfiudlm^ he is still not censurable, if by no%^u¥%i he in- 
tended the bench of presbyters in every church ; but 
if by pastors, be meant the H^otolmliu presidents only 
of the respective <2ongregations,-he misrepresents the 
condition of the churches, at the period of which he 
there treats. And this sense is most j)robable, because 
he has used f<^o«(/7«7«f and Hoifkivii as convertible terms,"" 
It had been in the preceding ages accounted one cha- 
racteristic of the orthodoxy of a church, that it could 
show a line of presiding presbyters, or bishops, from 
the days of the apostles; and we have seen, that 
Irenseus and others, have been careful to record their 
names ; Eusebius, from motives of another kind, not 
to be mistaken, has devoted a number of his chapters 
to the perpetuation of the successions in the original 
churches; and has noticed, with great emphasis, 
many individuals of different ages, in distinct chapters, 
the enumeration of whose names, with whatever he 
has said of them, might have been exhibited together, 
with far less labor, but not with equal pomp. His ef- 
forts have had their premeditated effect. He has 
clothed the early presiding bishops in the dress of 
bishops of the fourth century. His example has been 
followed. It has been asserted, ** that it is as impossi- 
We to doubt, whether there was a succession of bish- 
ops from the apostles, as it would he to call in ques- 
tion the succession of Roman emperors from Julius 
Geesar." This is true of the name, but a misrepresen- 
tation of facts. The imperatores, among the Romans, 
when the word came first into use, di&red not more 
in power and dignity from those emperors who after- 
Wards governed the civilized world, than the bench of 
presbyters, or bishops, whom the apostles and evange- 
ls Lib. ill. c. 3. 1 lib. iii. C. 37. 
n Lib. viii. 2cU Suppt. c. 13. 
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lists placed in the respective churches* did from the 
lordly di^itaries, who have succeeded in later ages 
to the titte of bishop. It is also as correct to apply 
the term emperor, in its modern sense, to every com- 
mander of an ancient Roman band, as it is to use the 
word bishop in its modem European meaning, to de- 
signate the early persecuted and humble followers of 
the fishermen of Galilee. In like manner to degrade 
the presbyters, who were the highest kind of officers 
in every Christian church,by making a portion of them 
laymen, is as unscriptural an error, as the erection of 
the primus presbyter in every church, to be the lord 
of his brethren, whether in the character of a diocesan, 
metropolitan, patriarch, or pope. In the former three 
centuries, the influence and the power of these primi 
among the presbjrters, we have seen gradually in- 
creasing, until a parochial episcopacy became every- 
where established. But from the time of Constantino 
and Eusebius, when the church, becoming more cor- 
rupt, was visited with riches and honors,, a diocesan, 
and, as the canons of the council of Nice discover, a 
metropolitan episcopacy prevailed. Bishops seem to 
have stepped up to a more elevated seat, and to have 
been accounted henceforth of a higher order. They 
were the political friends of Constantino, and treated 
by him with discriminating attention. When he sent 
orders to Chrestus, bishop of Syracuse, summoning 
him to a synod, he directed him to associatewith him- 
self two of the second bench^ at his own election ; and 
also to bring three- servants, all at the public expense.** 
But although the degradation of presbyters, was the 
necessary consequence of such episcopal aggrandize- 
ment; yet were they, in no instance, merely ac- 
counted laymen. Amongst the numerous martyrdoms 
recorded in the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebiua, 
not a single person is mentioned, who sustained 
the office of lay presbyter. We have seen in the 

Lib. x,c.5. * 
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works of Cyprian^ the commencement of episcopal in- 
fluence and rivalship ; this appears to have advanced 
until) by the righteous judgments of God, the Diocle>- 
sian persecution fell upon the Christian churck® But 
in the glowing description of this visitation, givea by 
Eusebius, it was by no means his design to inveigh 
against the hierarchy ; rather swtfuUy he points the 
judgments of heaven against those who should resist 
usurpation. So remote were his desires from lessen- 
ing his own office, that he approved the sentiment, 
that the Holy Ghost was communicated by the hands 
of the bishop,P than which, no doctrine could have 
been more conducive to that sacred veneration which 
has been the basis of ecclesiastical domination with 
the credulous. This error, coming in. aid of a propo- 
sition generally adopted, that there must be but one 
Christian society in each city, wduld require only a 
large accession of converts, to insure the erection of 
diocesan episcopacy in any place. Dionysius, bishop 
of Alexandria, prior to A. D. 270, says in Eusebius, 
that there were in the remote suburbs, places denomi- 
nated synagogues, in which a portion of the congre- 
gation assembled for worship.^ Athanasius, who 
was bishop of Alexandria in the life of Eusebius,«hows^ 
that in his time there were different Christian assem- 
blies there, and that they were all collected in one, 
only in Easter. But although, from the co-operation 
of these causes, there were in Rome, ope bishop, forty- 
four presbyters, seven deacons, and as many sub-dea- 
cons, forty-two acoljrths, and fifty-two exorcists door- 
keepers, and readers, we find no lay-presbyter. Sub- 
•deacons there were, but no sul>-presbyters. The cor- 
rect principle, that there could be but one 9tpoe9«<aii 
presiding presbyter in a church, produced parochial ; 
and when al^sociated with the unauthorized rule, diat 

oLijj. viii.c. 1. 

P Lib. vi. c 43. tovit o-^^ttya-Qufiti vtro rw tirta-xo^ev^^/um 

Lib. Tii. c. 23. 
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one church only could exist in one city, produced also 
diocesan episcopacy. But how lay presbyters came 
in, it will be soon enough to inquire, when they have 
found their way into the churcL Come when they 
may, their introduction will be an innovation, equally 
unauthorized by the word of God, and at variance 
with the history of the church, during the three cen- 
turi^ which have already passed under our inspec- 
tion. 

Eusebius relates, with much improbability^ that 
" after the martyrdom of James, and the immediately 
consequent destruction of Jerusalem, it is reported, 
that the apostles and disciples of the Lord who were 
still left alive, came together from every place, with 
the relations of the Lord, according to the flesh, of 
whom many then survived. That they all held a 
council, and with one consent judged Simeon, the son 
of Cleopas, of whom mention is made in the gospel, to 
be worthy of the throne, $c^ov olcof/."' The apostolic 
commission had no other limits, than the world ; and 
the evangelists were also generar officers, ordained to 
go from place to place, and country to country, to 
erect new churches, or set in order those which had 
been planted. 

The government of particular societies was com- 
mitted to presbyters, who were generally men of ordi- 
nary gifts and talents. In the distribution of the fields 
of labor among the apostles, James the Just, if he was 
an apostle, remained; because of the importance of the 
station whence the gospel had proceeded, and where 
its chief proofs still existed, among the Christians at 
Jerusalem, and in Judea, by a common consent But 
in the age of Eusebius, the presiding presbvters, hav- 
ing monopolized the name bishop,^and changed its 
meaning fi:om the oversight of the church, to that of 
the original bishops themselves, claimed to be sole 
successors to the offices and honors of the apostles ; or 
rather, according to the representation of Eusebius in 

' Lib, ill. c. 11. 
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the case of James, the bishop's throne was an honor 
above that of the apostleship. To the first seat in the 
presbytery of the respective churches, the succession 
was not yet reduced to uniformity : in some it was 
according to seniority among the presbyters; in 
others the successor was elected by and out of the 
members of the bench, as at Alexandria in Egjrpt : in 
others, he was commissioned over their heads, with- 
out or even against the voice of the majority of the 
presbyters; as in the case of Cyprian at Carthage: 
and sometimes superstition, as in the choice of Fabi- 
anus," decided the question. But upon the death of 
James, the choice of a successor is reported to have 
been deemed sufficiently important to authorize a call 
of the surviving apostles from the different nations, 
wherever dispersed. Nevertheless the same thing 
might have been effected as well by an evangelist, or 
by the presbyters of that particular church, no imposi- 
tion of hands being then necessary to constitute a 
^o«(y7of, presiding presbyter. That the blood relatives 
of the Saviour should have been convened, as though 
by their relationship they had authority or grace 
which might aid the consecration, is just as credible 
as the rest of the story, which had rested upon mere 
report, if it had any existence for two centuries^ and 
as such is given by the credulous historian. 

The circular, by which the synod of Antioch pro- 
mulgated their excommunication of Paul of Samosata, 
has-been preserved by Eusebius. After specifying 
sixteen by name, it proceeds, " and all the rest present, 
whb live in the adjacent cities and countries, tne bish- 
ofRs, and presbj^ers, and deacons, and the churches of 
God to our beloved brethren in the L'ord greeting."* 
An evil had arisen beyond the control of a single 
church : its repression was important. The apostle 
and evangelists being long befote removed by death, 
and the presiding presbjrter having assumed powers 

■ Lib.vi. c. 29, 

^ t Lib. ~vii. c. 30 — l&vio'Koirot xAt v^t^fivli^u mm iiAnofoi, kai 
di txxxtciAi nrMi dfot/> &c* 
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beyond the restraint of his co-presbyters, a necessity 
was created that the neighboring Christians, both 
clergy and people, should concur in correcting the 
evil. Had lay-presbyters existed^ they must have 
been here included. If supposed either in the word 
presbyters or churches, the hypothesis must extend to 
every church ; and a class of such officers existed in 
every Christian asi^embly, yet never discriminated in 
any enumeration, or by any occurrence, or circum- 
stance, recorded by any writer, orthodox or heretical, 
during the first three hundred years of the church* 
The ruling presbyter, ti^osolta^^^ we have had in full de- 
tail. He was the primus presbyter on every bench, 
equal in commission, but presiding in duty; his accu- 
mulated power and dignity, before the days of Euse- 
bius, had come to be distinguished by the name bish- 
op. . The " helps and governments"^ have been erro- 
neously represented as " those who rule well, but do. 
not labor in word and doctrine." If these mute of- 
ficers had been found in every church, we should have 
heard of them. The man wno can suppose, that such 
an office could have exist€^ in the societies in the 
days of the aposdes, and no trace of it have remained 
afterwards; or that such officers could have been 
continued in the diurches, but have escaped so much 
as a whisper in all the divisions and agitations, in all 
the lists of martyrs and councils, and every mention 
among the friends and enemies of the church, for threb 
hundred years, has a mind capable of any extrava- 
gance of credulity. He can adopt an erroneous and 
imaginary meaning of Scripture, and afterwards jxAr 
here to it, not only without, but in opposition to, ajl 
evidence. 

A charge, severe but probable, has been brought 
against Eusebius, of suppressing certain passages, par- 
ticularly 1 John V. 7, from his edition of the New Tes^ 
lament. He was commanded by Constantino to cause 

« 1 Tim. T. 17. Rom. ziL 7, S. 
▼ 1 Cor. xii. 28. 

K 
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fifty copies of the Scriptures, legiUe and fit for nse, to 
be written on prepared parchment, by skilful artists, 
and to send tnem to Constantinople by two puUic 
coaches, under the care of some deacon of his 
church.^ These copies, having the influence of Con- 
stantino, must have been received by the churches, for 
whom Ihey were provided by the emperor, with vene- 
ration. That in these copies Eusebius suppressed cer- 
tain passages tending to establish the consubstantiali- 
ty of the Father and the Son, particularly 1 John v. 
7, has been lately alleged, and too well supportedi He 
excepted against the doctrine of those texts, in the 
council of Nice, but escaped censure by covering his 
regard for Arianism under the pretence of a fear of 
the heresy of Sabellius. In a letter to his charge, he 
defends his inconsistency, by softening the language of 
thcj creed he had reluctantly signed. The disposition 
of the man, his opposition' to the doctrines, the empe- 
ror's coinddene^ with him in sentiments, the opportu- 
nity afforded him by Constantino, the complexion of 
the Greek copies generally, over which his edition 
must have had a decisive influence; and, on the con- 
trary, the support which the text receives from Latin 
copies and writers, TertuUian, Cyprian, Facundus, 
Vi^lius, and others, all conspire with the certainty of 
his having omitted a portion of Mark's gospel, to at- 
tach the blame of the defective copies to his disingen- 
uousness. 

w De yit, Constant lib. ir. c 36. 



SECTION XL 

The councU ai Jenudlem toai. eatraordknary. — CotmctU may 56 traced to ike ^ 
commencement of the third century. — They toere at^tt advisory ^ not appdr- 
latwe, muck less legislative, — They sirengtkened clerical power. — The counr 
oH of Qartkag^ A. D. 2581— The tvoo councils ofAntioch, A. D. 264, 27a 
The council of EUberis, A. D. 305.-7^ council of Aries, A. D. 309.— 
The synod of AncyrOj A. JX 314. — The synod of P&nius, A. D. 314.— 
Tke general councU of Nice, A. D. 325. — The general council of Constan' 
tmoplej A. D. 381. — The general council qf Ejihesus, A. D. 431. — The 
general council at ChaJcedon, A. D. 451. — The second general council of 
Constantincple, A. D. 553. — The third general council at ConsUmii- 
noplcj A. D. GB/Q.— Another, A. D. 692.->7^e seoenih CEcumeni' 
ccd council vias at Constantinofie, A. D. 754. — Another seventh at Nice, 
A. D. 787. — Tliis was after the commencement of the empire of Charle^ 
tnagne, ike erection of a monarchy in England, and the dvil power of tke 
pope. — None of these councils were founded upon the consent of the Chris'- 
Uan church, or upon any spiritual authority ; often established error, and 
create no dbUgaiion upon the Christian world. 

Thb records of the early synods and councils of the 
Christian church, so far as genuine, are credible evi- *r 
dence of facts, and competent, to sdme extent, to show 
the condition of the church at different periods. Ec-' 
clesiastical associations have never possessed the 
rightful power of legislation in the church of Christ ; 
but as every man' is bound to believe for himself, so 
every Christian denomination has a right to adopt 
their own form of church government, and etery 
member equal liberty to dissent and withdraw. The 
voluntary conventions of synods and councils are 
justifiable, at least when merely deliberative. The 
conduct of Paul and Barnabas, in waving the rite of 
circumcision with respect to Gentile converts, having 
been censured at Antioch, by persons who had come 
from Jerusalem, was submitted unto, and confirmed 
by the opinions of I^eter, James, and perhaps John, and 
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the pre8b}rter8 and church at Jerusalem. But the 
question was proposed in the abstract form, and the 
advice \¥as founded upon the antecedent decisive tes* 
timony of the Holy Spirit This appeal ought, there- 
fore, to have remained, after inspiration ceased, an 
isolated case, nor was it followed for a long series of 
years. 

We learn from Tertullian, in the third century, that 
" councils were collected in certain places throughout 
the Greek cities, from all the churches, by which the 
higher matters were managed in common, and the 
representation itself of the whole Christian persuasion^ 
was regarded with high respect."* Because, when 
synods were introduced, the churches were represent- 
ed by delegates, and this was among the Greeks only, 
it has been conjectured that they took the idea from 
their own civil forms. Tire practice was certainly 
founded on common consent, since they were neither 
at first of appellative jurisdiction, nor founded on 
Scriptural autnority. The numerous Gfeeks then in 
lesser Asia, were probably included in the term "per 
GrCBciasJ* Consultations concerning Easter were 
held in Palestine, Pontus, Rome, and France, in the 
days of Polycrates and Victor, about the commence- 
ment of the third century.^ Cyprian did not neglect 
to avail himself of means, so Well adapted to enhance 
clerical influence and power, to which he was so 
much inclined. In Africa, therefore, they soon be- 
came frequent ; and their members gradually losing 
sight of the representation of their churches, consider- 
ed themselves as acting by virtue of their offices. 
And as the presiding presbyters had become bish- 

» Tertul. adrersus Psychicos. c. 13. Whether he dpealcs only 
of the Montanists, or of those consultations of the orthodox in Asia 
Minor, against Montagus, cited by Eusebius, from ApoUinarius, 
Lib. V. c. 15, let the reader decide. " Aguntur prxterea per Grae- 
cias, ilia certis in locis concilia ex universis ecclesiis, per quae et 
altioria quxque in commune tractantur et ipsa representatio totius 
nominis Christiani magna veneratione celebratur .'' 
b Vide Euseb. Eccl Hist. lib. v. c. 23, 24, 25. 
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ops of the bishops, who constituted the presby« 
teries of the respective congregations, so the me- 
tropolitans soon presided in the provincial synods, 
and afterwards patriarchs in general councils. That 
of Carthage in the reign of Decius was conven- 
ed by Cyprian, A. D. 268, to consult of the pro- 
priety of re-baptizing those who had been baptiz- 
ed by heretics. There were eighty-four members, 
who all gave their own, and sometimes also the votes 
of others, as proxies, and the details evince, that they 
were considered the representatives of particular 
churches there named. Cypriail, when opening the 
business, described the assembly as deliberative only, 
and not as designed to pass a censure upon any indi- 
vidual. The fifth speaker observed, that all who came 
to his^ church from heretics he baptized, " and those 
from their clergy he placed among:,the laity.**® It has 
appeared from the works of Cypnan,' that episcopacy 
was then parochial ; consequently the presbyters of a 
single church must have been the clergy here named. 
No other reference to presb3rters is found in the record 
of this council. The councils held at Antioch, A. D. 
264 and 270, against Paul of Samosata, excited great 
interest among Christians. They were not obstructed 
by the civil power : on the contrary, application was 
made to the emperor Aurelian, though a Pagan, to 
eflectuate their final decision by ejecting Paul from 
the church. This appeal of a Uhnstian synod to the 
civil authority, was unscriptural, unprecedented, and 
of mischievous tendency. 

The council of Eliberis in Spain, about A. D. 306, 
and that of Aries in France, A. D. 309, both recognize 
the subordination of deacons to presbyters, and of 
each to their bishop, who was evidently parochiaL 

The synod of Anc3rra, in Galatia, met A. D. 314, to 
establish rules of discipline concerning the reception 
of those who, in time of persecution, had abandoned 
the cause. The first canon re-admitted such presby* 

* K«u 7cv( «tfl'0 KXir^ev «i^«y Kttutout t#7»r«.-^ZonanB^ p« QT6, 

k2 
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ters unto the honor of their bench, 7»/t^$ tijt xala x^Mti^cur 
luUxtWi but denies them the privilege of serving. By 
the second, deacons so ofTenaing are in like manner to 
be received to the other honor, but not again to ad- 
minister the bread or the cup, or to preach, a^w ^ 
Holn^wvy obMft.tcccivy n xiij^66iw. If tbc dcacons in the 
churches of Asia Minor served the sacramental tables, 
preached and held the other honor, 747V toxtiv litta^p ^x^w, 
certainly the presbyters were not laymen; nor do 
such appear in the other canons of this synod. By 
the thirteenth canon, it is made unlawful for coun- 
try bishops (chorepiscopi, iHKtxoTiot, xalo, x*K^ to or- 
dain presbyters and deacons, and also city presbyters 
without the consent of the bishop in the other parish.** 
The chorepiscopi presided over congregations in vil- 
lages, and the design of this canon- was to monopolize 
power and influence in city bishops, by prohibiting or- 
dinations by the chorepiscopi. If they were bishops by 
a secondary or canonical ordination, this canon was 
in furtherance of the same design, the accumulation of 
power, and of no higher authority, that is, merely 
void. If they had been ordained as presbyters only, 
this canon is a recognition of their right to ordain 
presbyters and deacons, at the period of this synod. 

The synod of NeocsBsarea in Pontus, was A. D. 314, 
and also prior to the council of Nice. By the first 
canon, presbyters are forbidden to marry upon pain 
of deposition, which is conclusive proof that they were 
not laymen. By the eleventh canon it is decreed, that 
no presbyter shall be ordained under thirty years ; 
and the reason assigned is, that Christ was baptized 
and began to teach in his thirtieth year. The thir- 
teenth prohibits countrv presbyters from offering in 
the presence of the bishop ana presbyters of a city, 
but iftheu be absent, («ov jSe arcwj6i) and he alone should 
be called to prayer, he may administer the bread and 

ttxxtt fjth^i v^tff^vlfj^cvt (Blondell supposed vr^to-Quh^ett) iroKtmt 
X^V^ 79U tiriT^An-nveu Ctto %v tTiSKCireu /utlx y^afAfAtiTatr tr f7t(* 
9«^«iiUflt. — ^Zonansyp. 295, 
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cup? by which it is evident that the country presby- 
ters were, when alone, to break the bread, and to bless ^ 
the cup. The fourteenth canon declares the chorepis-* 
copi to be, xo>7a Ivitov, after the example of the seventy 
disciples, and consequently that they were not succes* 
sors to the twelve apostles. The fifteenth declares,, 
that there ought to be no more than seven deacons, 
even in a great city. In the councils prior to those 
denominated oecumenical, no mention has been made 
of any elders, but those who preached and adminis- 
tered ordinances; the fathers and the synods thus 
agreeing, all probability of their existence hitherto is 
thus evidently excluded. 

There were no general councils until the emjjerors 
became Christians. Constantino set the example, and 
without invading the peculiar province of an ecclesi- 
astic, presided in the council of Nice, and probably 
prevented much discord. In the character of a civil 
governor, it belonged to him to preserve the peace of 
his subjects. To call the council, he had no ecclesi- 
astical authority. The fiact, that the kings of Israel 
gathered the people on several occasions, was no jus- 
tification. They governed under a theocracy, and 
were to execute, not to make laws : they were also 
commissioned, being the anointed of the Lord. When 
Christianity arose, Uiough in, it was not of, the world, 
and was established upon principles wholly distinct 
from those of civil government. Its subjects were en- 
joined submission to the laws of the country wherever 
they might be, if not inconsistent with the divine law. 
Valentinian refused to call a general council, and as- 
signed as a reason, at least ostensive, that being a lay- 
man, he had no right. The councils of Carthage, 
Antioch, Ancyra, and Neocaesarea in Pontus, wera 
prior to any of those termed oecumenical. That at 
Nice, A. D. 325, was the first so denominated.* The 
professed object was the defence of the divinity of the 

« Otitovfiityn signified the habitable world^ but was used for the 
extent of the Roman empire ; from hence, ctKcv/utfof, cMumenkal^ 
when applied to a council, imported, that it was cotivened from the 
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Son of Grod, against the heresy of Anus, a presbyter 
of Alexandria, whose chief opponent was Atnanasius» 
a deacon of the same church. The second canon re- 
dtes, that some who had been Gentiles, as soon as 
baptized, pass into the office of bishop or presb3rter, 

7<^toi», which is forbidden, until they shall have given 

Sroof of their change. This accords wiUi the antece* 
eht practice of the churches, in showing, that at the 
period of this council, the ordination of a bishop was 
sometimes still the first, and only ordination of him 
who received the office. The fourth canon gives the 
riieht of election and ordination of a bishop, to all those 
of the same province ; but subject to the authority of 
the Metropolitan. As the bishops in the provinces 
were pavochial, or merely pastors, and without any 
previous ordination as presbyters, the office having 
oeen the same, these ordinations, though denom- 
inated episcopal, were therefore still, in fact, by 
presbyters, and consequently equally without Scrip- 
tural authority, and episcopal succession, in the 
modern sense of the terms; and although by the 
presiding presbyters^ ft^ottPuflti^ who had long before 
monopolized the name bishop, their office was no 
more than that of presbyters. The fifth directs two 
s]m6dical meetings of all the bishops in a province, 
annually, to -judge in cases heretofore within the cog- 
nizance of the presbytery of each church. This re- 
moved the responsibility of presiding presbyters or 
bishops from their own co-presbyters, who were not 
to sit in thie new provincial synods. Thig innovation 
was the more strange, because presbyters and dea- 
cons constituted some of the most active members of 
this council of Nice. The sixth canon makes the con- 
sent of the bishops of Alexandria necessary to the 
election of all bishops in Egypt, Lybia, and Pentapolis 
in Africa ; and also of the bishops .of Rome, of An* 

drilized worlck But the gpospel had extended beyond the rimits of 
tlie empire, and the whole church never actedia any onecoundL 
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tioch, and of other provinces, as far as had been usual 
The seventh canon secures the same undefined pre- 
rogative to the bishop of ^lia Capitolina* With this 
council commenced tne combination, of civil and eo 
clesiastical authority ; force being substituted for the . 
conviction of truth. 

The second was at Constantinople, A. D. 381, in 
the reign of Theodosius the Great, for the correction 
of the errors of Macedonius, who denied the divinity 
of the Holy Spirit. The second canon confines bish- 
ops to their own dioceses, and declares that the eccle* 
siastical government of each province shall be admin- 
istered by its own synod. 

The third was convened at Ephesus, A. D. 431, by 
Theodosius the Younger, emperor of the East, and 
condemned the heresy of Nestorius, who accounted 
the Son of God and Christ two persons, and denied that 
the Virgin was the mother of God. In the canons of this 
CQuncU, the terms " bishops, clergy, and laity,'* often 
occur, the word clergy including unquestionably the 
presbyters and deacons. C)harisius alone is named in 
these a presbyter ; he was a heretic, whose writings 
were condemned by the synod. , 

The fourth met at Chalcedoii, under the emperor 
Marcianus, A. D. 451, and anathematized Eutyches 
and Dioscorus, who held that Christ was to be wor- 
shiped as God and as man ; and in both natures as 
one nature. This council recognized the repeal of the 
second council of Ephesus by the bishop of Rome, 
which had established the Eiitychian error. The 
second canon expressly describes bishops, ciorepw- 
copi, presbyters and deacons as clergy. 

The fifth was held at Constantinople, in the reign of 
Justinian the First, A. D. 553. Jts'efibrts were directed 
against the Nestorian errors which had beeii taught by 
Theodore of Mopsuestia and Diodorus of Tarsus ; the 
opinion that the soul exists before the body, and some 
ancient doctrines of Origen and others. 

The sixth convened at Constantinople, A. D. 568O, 
under Constantine the Fourth, called Pogt)iiatus, the ^ 
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father of Justinian, against the Monotfaelites. Thii 
council held| that Christ had one persoa* but two na^ 
tures, neither of which was destitute of its own will 
and works. 
Another council, holden in 692^ in the tower of the 

Ealace, by Justinian the Second, is also called the sixths 
ecause the former, like the fifth, enacted no canons. 
Of this there remain an hundred and two. The can* 
ons of this council abound with proofs that presbyters 
were of the clergy ; the reader will find these in can- 
ons 3, 6, 13, 14, 32, 58, and others. 

The seventh oBcumenical council was ' held at 
Constantinople, in the year 754, under the reign 
of Constantine, called Copronymus, the father of 
Leo the Fourth, and condemned the use of images 
in worship. This council is denominated cecu* 
menical by the Greek church, but is rejected bjr 
the Latin. Upon the death of the emperor Leo, his 
son Constantine being a youtK, his mother Irene who 
reigned in his behalf, held a council, also accounted 
the seventh, at Nice, A. D. 787, in defence of the wor- 
ship of images, against the iconoclasts. The records 
of these furious. zealots are preserved with great par- 
ticularity, together with their unanimous anathema of 
all those who will not kiss the images. *" 

At the period of the council last mentioned, Charles 
the Great possessed Burgundy, France, Germany, 
and Italy, and was about to re-establish the empire of 
the West, which had been overrun and divided in the 
beginning of the fifth century. A little before the time 
of this council also, the pope had received the civil 
exarchate of Ravenna, the commencement of his tem- 
poral power; and a general monarchy had been 
erected in England. 

These councils, in no instance, were founded on the 
consent of the whole church. Even had they been, 
they could thereby have derived no power to legislate 
for Christ, to erect or legitimate the hierarchy, which 

f £/»6yit( «0-irci^ef(fd«t> f^n cwrmi f;^eyTctc «ty«idif(A %9)ttfftLf, 
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was the principal object of their care. The pretence 
that they were under spiritual guidance is absurd, ibr 
council decided a,gainst council, and often against the 
word of God.' Their decisions were by majorities, 
who repeatedly silenced the truth merely by numbers, 
and generally persecuted those who were in the mi- 
nority. Augustine gave it as his opinion, that the 
truth was to be investigated without regard to the 
decrees of councils ; and Gregory Nazianzaa declared 
that he never had. observed good ta result from any 
council. What he had not, others may have seen. 
Councils composed of holy men, with a view delibe- 
rately to investigate the meaning of revelation, and 
to advise, have, especially in times of great declension, 
done much good. Nevertheless their articles, creeds, 
and confessions, however excellent, are uncommanded, 
merely human, and destitute of authority. 



SECTION XIL 

7^ canons of ihe council of Nice established diocesan episcopacy, for which 
tariotts causes had paved the vxiy — Yet parochial episcopqcy was not wholly 
Vanished in Ute fourth century. — Hilary ofPoictiers ; his writings^ — Hilary, 
a deacon qf Rome ; his, commentary among the works of ^AmbroK, and his 

, questions in the Aih tome of Augmtine. — He says, Presbyters were at frst 
called Bishops, and stiU performed the tamo duties m their absence. — And 
proves, m the middle of the fourth century^ that the ordination and office of 
a Bishop atid Predyyter were the same. — He agrees with antecedent proofs 
Ihat the priority of the Bishop or first Pretbyter, was merely adventitious, 
and no diversity m office untU made so by ocmons. 

The removal of parochial authority by the intro* 
duction of councils, paved, the way for, and became 
the engine of^ the establishment of diocesan episcopa- 
cv. Power beings aggregated from the individual 
churches into synods and councils, there remained to 
be effected for the hierarchy, the exdusion of presby- 
ters from synods and councils, and the appointment of 
bishops by bishops, both of which were secured by the 
caiions of the council of Nice^ But although a supe- 
rior order was by these means prepared for diocesan 
fovemment, it did not universally supersede parochial, 
uring the fourth century^ 

The gradual advances towards episcopal domina^r 
tion and patriarchal pre-eminence, oy the monopoly 
of the name bishop, by the necessity of his concur- 
rence, by the computation of successions* by the 
claims of ecclesiastical legislation and appellatory ju- 
risdiction, by the exclusive but unsupported claim of 
episco^l ordination, bv the exclusion of presbjrters 
from councils, «il of which have passed successively 
'under our view ; and, also, by the erection of diocesan 
instead of parochial government, which, in the middle 
of th» fourth century, our present place, is still incom^ 
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plete, are obyiou9 to every unprejudiced reader of the 
fathers. Nevertheless, presbyters have not been de- 
graded from their principal employments, the preach- 
ing of the gospel and the administration of the bap- 
tismal and eucharistical ordinances, even among Epis- 
copalians. To rescue Presbyterians fr«m such an 
imputation, to which some are willing to succumb, is 
the object of these efibrts. At a late period, upon 
which the finger shall be placed, at; soon as it arri'fes, 
rtding elders, so denominated from a mistaken sense of 
the words Hfoetst^'ess ?<p«tf|ifo*«p«», presiding preAvterSf were 
most unwarrantably intruded into the origmal stand- 
ing of deacons, who were thereby driven from their 
office. This was not a degradation of presbyters, but 
an encroachment of mere laymen, and equally repre- 
hensible, who have bo title to the name presbyter, nor 
to the employment assigned by the Holy opirit to 
deacons. On a full understanding of this faulty cleri- 
eal contrivance, a great portion of the American pas- 
tors ordain and consider only as deacons, those who 
are denominated ruling elders ; and they are autho- 
rized to dor so by their form of government 

The author who next succeeds is Hilary of Poic- 
tiers, who was born in Gaul near the end of the third 
century, and educated a heathen, but afterwards con-t 
vinced, instructed, and ba|)tized. When bishop of 
Pictavium, he wrote Tractates on the Psalms, and a 
commentary on the gospel of Matthew. 

On Psalm cxxxiv. 27,* he observes, that the Psalm- 
ist means difierent things by the house of Israel, Aa- 
ron, Levi, a^d those who fear the Lord : and that, in 
like mannet, Paul writing to the Corinthian^ distin- 
guishes between the called, the saints, and those who* 
call upon the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. By Aa* 
ron> he understands the priests — ** in Aaron, sacerdoies 
significari ;" for he was first of the order under the 
law : by Levi, the deacons — " in Levi autem nUmsiroi 
citendi;^^ for this tribe was chosen to' attend. Buttbp 

* Hilar. Pict Opera, vol i. p. 413. 

L '^ - 
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rett of the people, to \idioin the duty neither of the 
priesthood^ nor - attendance, bat of fear, ''cut nan 
wacardoHiyneque ministerii sed tinwris affidum^^ belonged, 
are designated by those *' who fear the Lord/' Hilary, 
who was himself a bisfhop, and knew the novel claims 
of such to a saperiority over their presbyters, does 
very plainly in this passage, pass over the distinction, 
and account them as the same order of '' BcucerdoteaJ^ 
priests, recognizing only two kinds of officers, Bojcer- 
dates and ministrif presbyters and deacons. He conse- 

3uently thereby excludes lay presbyters. The sacer-^ 
otal order of the Old Testament vanished with that 
diadowy dispensation, and no other priest exists but 
Jesus Christ, who has passed into the heavens. 

Hilary wrote also twelve books against the Arians, 
and was banished to Phrygia by the emperor Con- 
stantius, because he defenaed Athanasius. In Asia he 
wrote his Treatise of Synods, about A. D. 359. It is 
directed to his fellow bishops, coepiscopis}* in Germany, 
Bislgium, &c. to the people, ^^plehVtms^^ of the province 
of ^arbona; to the clergy, ^clericis" of Toulouse; 
and to the bishops, " Episcopis/^ of the provinces of 
Britain. Lay elders are not found in the enumeration, 
nor in his works, this imaginary giade not having, in 
the age of Hilary, found an entrance into the church. 
Constantius followed his father's partiaUties for the 
Eusebian faction, and was more decisive in his pre- 
ferences. Hilary, exasperated by persecution, against 
which his writings often inveigh, addressed the empe- 
ror in several books, which assume the style and form 
of fetters, in language often excessively severe. In 
the second he observes : ^^I am a bishop in connexion 
with the Gallic churches and bishops, although re- 
maining in exile, and to the present time dispensing 
cammunion to the church by my presbyters."® These 

^ HiL Plot vol. ii. p. 358. 

ft '* Episcopus ego sum in omnium Gallicariim ecclesiaram atque 
cijptecoponim communione, licet in exilio permanens, et ecclem . 
idhac per presbyteros meos communionem distribueni.'' P«ire 
431, . ^ 
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ftj^ar consequently to have been separate churobes, 
Ot' single paiisfaesy and his charge was probably of the 
same kind, in which there were presbyters who sup« 
plied his place. These must have administered ordi* 
nances as well as preached the gospel, and conse« jT 
quently were not laymen. . « 

He was sent back to Gaul in 360, and died in 367« 
There is a commentary on the epistles of Paul 
found at present among the works of Ambrose, which 
Augustine has quoted as the production of Hilary, 
who could have been no other than he who was a 
deacon of the church of Rome and a native of Sardi* 
nia. The writer of this commentary must also have 
written the questions on the Old and New Testaments, 
attributed to him, and now appearing in the fourth 
tome of the works of Augustine. But whether he was 
the author or not, the works place themselves at 300 
years from the destruction of Jerusalem, discover 
unusual proofs of a strong and well-instructed mind, 
and are entitled to speak \ox themselves. If they have 
partaken in the advantages of the canonizations of . 
Ambrose and Augustine, the honor of infallibility 
diould prevent their condemnation with Hilary ; wha 
though denominated by Jerome a Deucalion, because 
a-rebaptizer, did hold his very opinions on the subject 
before us. It is too late to suoject to expurgation 
works which have been received by the Christian 
world from the reign of Val^ntinian the First Also, 
the piety, and sufferings of Hilary for the cause of 
Christ are abundantly proved by Athanasius.** On 
Ephesians, iv. 11, 12, among other things, he observes: 
" For also TimoUiy, who had been created by him- 
self (Paul) a presbyter, he denominates a bishop, be- 
cause presbyters were at first called bishops, seeing 
that one receding, the next might succeed to his 
place. Finally, in Egypt, presbyters confirm,* if a 

^ Athanani, Oper* voli i. p. 647. 

• Whether ihe term carutgmmlexpTeaueAihe eonfifinationof the 
baptized, or the impositum of hands On those who wera ordained 
or on penitently it wat eorrectlj aocompfidied by the presb jter ia 
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bishop be not present But because the presb3rters 
who came afterward$, began to be found unworthy 
io hold the highest office, the custom was changed, a 
council '^ providing that not succession, but merit, 
should create a bishop, constituted by the judgment of 
many presbyters, lest an unworthy person should 
rashly intrude, and. become an offence to many."*" 
Hilary thought Timothy to have been by his ordina- 
tion a presbyter, and also by the same ordination a 
bishop, because presbyters were so denominated in 
the days of the apostle. Moreover, he asserts, that 
presbyters presided successively, by which he means 
that they came to be primi, or bishops, in a. more 
modern sense of the word, according to seniority in 
ordination, until by a canon of council, it was decreed, 
that the successor should be appointed according to 
•merit. If presbyters were -at the first bishops, and 
were the highest ordinary officers in the church, it is 
unnecessary, to allege, that fhey were not laymen. 
But when this writer comes to speak of Timothy's 
power to ordain bishops, he expresses his views more 
clearly. On 1 Tim. iii. he observes, that the apostle, 
'' after the bishop, subjoins the ordination of the dea- 
con; why? unless the ordination of the bishop and of 
the presbyter is one, for each of them is a priest. But 
the bishop is first, seeing every bishop is a presbyter, 
not every presbyter a bishop ; for he is a bishop, who 
is first among the presbyters. Finally, he represents 
Timothy to have been ordained a presbyter, but be- 

the absence of the bishop, whose preference was founded only on 
pustom and canons; but these could not have legalized such act of 
a presbyter, had ^is authority not been apostolicsd. 

f Ambros. Oper. torn. iii. p. 239. **Nam et Timotheum pres- 
byterum a se creatum episcopum vocat, quia primum presbyter! 
episcopi appellabantur: ut recedente uno, sequens ei succederet. 
DeniqUe apud JEgyptum presbyteri consignant, si prxsens non 
flit episcopus. 8ed quia coeperunt sequentes presbyteri indigni 
inreniri ad primatus tenendos; immutata est ratio, prospiciente 
Concilio, ut non ordo sed meritum crearet episcoptim, multorum 
sacerdotum judicio constitutum, ne indignus temere usurparet, et 
esse multis scandalum." 
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cause he had not anothef before him^ he was a bisihop. 
Whence also he shows, that he may, after the jike^ 
manner, ordain a. bishop. For it was neither right' 
nor lawful, that an inferior should ordain a superiort 
for no one confers what he has not received."*^ After 
a few sentences, he adds : — ^ But there ought to be 
seven deacons and some presbyters, that there may be 
two in erenr church, and one bishop in a city."*i 
Writing in tne middle of the fourth century, this last 
sentence accords with the circumstances of his day» 
and discovers his own acquiescence in the autl^ority 
of the church. Nevertheless, he shows his clear dis- 
cernment of ancient facts, when he affirms, that there 
was but one ordination for the bishop and the presby^ 
ter, and their office the same. The presiding presby«> 
ter we have seen, came afterwards to be distinguished 
by the title of bishop, a name common at first to all- 

Eresbyters. After this^ it was correct to say, every 
ishop was a presbyter, but not every presbyter a 
bishop, because the presiding presbyter only, in every 
presbytery, was so denominated. Thus he accounts 
Timothy, who Jiad been ordained, as he thinks, no 
more than a presbyter, to have been a bishop, because 
there was no presbyter to preside over him. The 
word primus^ where it first occurs in this quotation, 
has been supposed to agree with sacerdos ;^ but that 
it governs presbyterorum understood, ana takes its gen-^ 
der, is evident froi^ his own explanation : '^ hie enim 

I. Ambros. Oper. torn. iii. p. 272. Post episcopum tamen dia* 
com ordinationem subjecit. Quare? nisi quia episcopi et presby- 
teri una ordmatio est, uterque enim sacerdos est Sed episcopuA 
primus est, ut omnis episcopus presbyter sit, non omnis presb|rter 
cpiscopus. Hie enim episcopus est, qui inter presbyteros primus 
est Denique Tknotheum presbyteruin ordinatum significat Sed 
quia ante se alterum non habebat, episcopus erat, unde et quemad- 
modum episcopum ordinet ostendit Neque enim fa9 erat ant lice- 
bat, ut inferior ordinaret majorem. "Nemo enim tribuit quod non 
accepit" 

^ Ibidem. -^'^ Nunc autem septem ^aconos esse oportet, et ali- 
qnantos presbyteros, ut bini sint per eeclesias, et unus in civitate 
episcopus." 

i Skinner, p. S19. 

l2 
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epbeopus esif qui itfter j3¥edfyteros primus est J* Besides", 
slsOy ths 8uperi(9rity of Timothy is not ascribed to a 
higher ozder of priesthood, but to his being a primus 
f0itAffter; for since Timothy was directed to ordain 
oishops, be could not have done this, if, instead of be- 
ing in equal grade, a *^ primus/^ he had been an ^^infe^ 
rior presbyter " Here mention is made of inferior pres- 
byters, but it is obviously clear, that though they 
had been at the period of this author canonically 
robbed of the right to ordain, they were not laymen, 
but inferiors only in relation unto the primus^ or pre- 
siding presbyter of their bench. 

On 1 Tim. v. 1, he observes, that " an aged man on 
account of the respect due to his years, must be ex- 
cited to a good work with mildness, that he may re- 
ceive more easily the admonition. For when admon- 
ished, he can be respected, lest he may afterwards be 
reproved, which is dishonorable to an old man. For 
every where, among all nations, old age is honorable, 
Whence also, the synagogue, .and afterwards the 
church, have had seniors, without whose counsel, no- 
thing was transacted in the church. Which^ by what 
neglect it should have grown out of use, I know not, 
nn&ss perhaps by the negligence of the teachers, or 
rather by their pride, whilst they desire to appear 
alone to be something. Younger men, he thinks, 
should be advised with the affection of regard, as if 
brothers, that seeing themselves admonished for the 
sake of love, they may more easily correct themselves, 
forasmuch as they may discern, that his own conduct 
does not disagree with his preaching. But old women 
must be treated as mothers" — " young women as sis- 
ters."^ It is surprising, that any mind ever hap- 

k «< Quod has been rendered * which order' by mistake. In his 
questions on Leviticus, No. 25, Hilary has censured vocavit sencUunit 
because implying ordinem seniorem, and has substituted voeavii s&r^ 
iorea Israel, to exclude the idea of order of office. Consequently, 
by aeniores habuit he meant merely old men. 

I Ambros. Oper. torn. iii. p. 276. "Propter honorificientiam 
aeta^ majorem natu cum mansuetudine ad bonum opus provocaa- 
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Kned to conceive this passage to contain the idea of 
7 presb3rters. That nere ara mestioned'old men» 
who were lay men, is very certain ; it likewise appears« 
that such were consulted on church afl%irs in mbcien^ 
times, and also that Jewish synagogues wercf wont to 
do the same thing. This comment, like the text on 
which it was made, relates only to old men who are 
not presbyters. In both,, they were contrasted with 
young men, and old women with young women. 
There is no mention made of ofHce or order, in either. 
The idea of an order of presbyters in the comment 
would have been a departure from the text. The not 
taking their advice, is not stated to have been a viola- 
tion of any right, except of the respect due to years, a 
thing merely optional, yet improperly omitted. No 
inferior presbyter in the church, has been once men- 
tioned by any father or council prior to this writer. 
So far is he from alleging a general discontinuance of 
such a class of officers, that he never has hinted at the 
existence of such an officer, and for the best of reasons, 
because no 'such order was ever found in any Chris- 
tian church before his time. Had this author known 
of two offices of presbyters, he would have discovered 
that knowledge, when arrived at the seventeenth verse 
of this chapter, where a diversity in the exercise* of 
the presbyter's duty being mentioned by the apostle, 
it has become, in modern times, the foundation of an 
imaginary distinction into ruling elders, and those 
who labor in word and doctrine. Hilary has well es- 
tabhshed the identity of the ordination of the ruling 
presbyter or bishop, and of the other presbyters ; but 

duro, ut facilius suscipiat admonltionein. Potest enira vereri com- 
monitus ne postea corripiatur, quod turpe est seniori. Nam apud 
omnes ubique gentes, honorabilis est senectus. Unde et synagoga 
et postea ecclesia semores habuit, quonira sine consilio n'lhi agebar 
tur in ecclesia. Quod qua negligently obsoluerit, nescio, nisi forte 
doctorum desidia, aut magis superbia, dum soli volunt, aliquid vi. 
den. Juniores qxiasi fratres censet admonendos, cum dilectioms 
afiectu, ut videntes among csMS'k se commoneri, facilius se com^nt^ 
quippe cum videant non discrepare opera ejus a prxdicatione. 
Anus vero quasi matres,"— ** Adolescentulas ut sorores," &c. 
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\fmng unable to divine the modern conBtructioo^ by 
some put upon this verse, he says, *^ Good and faith* 
fill stewards ought not only to be judged tvorthy of 
honor (reward) on high, but of that which is earthly, 
that they mav not he distressed with a want of sup-- 

flies, but rather rejoice in their faith and doctrine* 
^or he becomes more assiduous, if he be not humbled 
by want, and his influence increases, when he per- 
ceives, that he obtains the present fruit of his labors ; 
not that he may abound, but that he may not sufier 
want"™ Here no distinction is made among presby- 
ters, they being at first spoken of together in the plu- 
ral xAnd this oflicer is then named in the singular, 
the Qommentator thereby plainly evincing that he un- 
derstood the verse as descriptive of one ofiice. That 
three centuries should have elapsed after Paul wrote 
this word H^ottftaflti^ ruling, and this sentence have 
been read daily in the original, being, in the age of 
Hilary, still a living language, spoken in the fairest 
portion of the churches ; also, that no intimation 
should have been given, in this or any other writer, 
that it described an inferior order of presbyters, is a 
posing fact to the' advocates of lay presbyters. 
• Hilary, the deacon, exposes the opinion of one Pal- 
cidius, that Levites Tvere equal to priests, and deacons to 
presbyters, announcing it as boldness and presumption, 
i>ecause Levites were bajulos, porters, and deacons, 
ndnistroSf servants. He argues :^ " The greater order 

m " Boni dispensatores ac fideles non soluni honore sublimi de* 
bent dig^i judicari, sed et terreno, ut non contristentur indigentii 
sumptuum sed magis gaudeant fide suit et doctrinal Instantior enim 
fit, si non humilietur inopi^, et crescit in illo authoritas, cum videt 
se etiam in prxsenti laboris stii fnictum percipere, non ut abundet, 
tedutnondeficiat." Arobros. Oper.tom. iii. p. 277. 

n Quest, ci. August, torn, iv p. 779. <* Major eniro ordo intra 
«e et apud se habet et mlnorem, presbyter enim et diaconi agit 
o£Eicium et exorcista et lectoris. Presbyterum autem intellig^ epis- 
copum, probat Baulus apostolus, quando Timotheum quern ordU 
navit presbyterum, instruit qualem debeat creare episcopuro. Quid 
est enim episcopus, nisi primus presbyter, hoc est, summus sacer-' 
dos? Deniquenon aliterquamcompresbyteros, hie yocat et consft* 
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contains in it the less, for the presbjrter acts the part 
of deacon, exorcist, and reader. And Paul the apos- 
tle proves, that a presbyter is to be understood a bish- 
op, seeing he instructs Timothy, whom he ordained a 
presbyter, what kind of man he ought to create a 
oishop. For what is a bishop, unless a first presby- 
ter, that is, a chief priest ? Wherefore, he calls them 
no otherwise than his co-presbyters and co-priests." — 
" The order of the deacon is to receive from the priest 
and give^to the people." 

This passage well accords with the evidence of fact, 
which has hitherto appeared in detail; that the priori- 
ty of the bishop or first presbyter was merely adven- 
titious, and by no means, however supported by can- 
ons, a diversity in order of ofiice ; there being origi- 
nally but one ordinary preaching order in the church 
of Christ, which was that of presbyters; and that 
bishops, after every effort to elevate them by ecclesii 
astical authority and preferences, had no other than 
presbyterial ordination. If there were not difierent 
kinds of presbyters, it results, that none of them were 
laymen. Also, the fact, that deacons still, in the mid- 
dle of the fourth century, received the bread and wine 
from the hands of the presbyters, and conveyed those 
elements to the people, clearly evinces, that there ex- 
isted at that period no such intermediate grade of 
elders in the churches. 

cerdotessuos.'* — "Diaconiergo ordo est, accipere & sacerdote, et 
ncdareplebi/' 



SECTION XIII. 

AOumanus u>a$ a deacon^ then archdeacon, and then a Uahop. TV powerful 
tpponefd ofAriut. Often banished and still preserved. He conformed to 
Ihe canons of Nice, which gave ordination to bishops. In Alexandria there 
vMt different congregations under different presbyters, who <dl made one 
presbytery for the purpose of ordination, and had one irfc%srltHf nrtcnoirst 
or bishop. Optatus lived in Numidia, and conformed to the government of 
his day; bishops, presbyters and deacons, his seniors were not ofcers^-' 
Aerhts accorded in views of government with ISlary the deacon, and Uved 
,inPontus. 

Athanasius excelled neither in style nor eloquence, 
yet in strength of understanding, clearness of concep- 
tion, and choice of expression, on abtruse subjects, he 
was surpassed by none of that age. 

That this champion against Arianism, was duly 
chosen and ordained to be the bishop of Alexandria, 
according to the customs of that church, and the direc- 
tions of the council of Nice, whereof he had been a 
very active member but five months before, there is no 
reason to question. That he had attended that coun- 
cil as a deacon, and at the death of Alexander was an 
archdeacon, are clear.* But that he was at any pe- 
riod a presbyter, except as that office identifies itself 
with that of bishop, we nave no where any proof, un- 
less a general expression left by Gregory Nazianzan 
*» can be received as such. The words of this father, 
compared with the views of that age exhibited in our 
last section, and with the circumstances recorded of 

the placing Athanasius in the chair, probably extended 

>. 

• Athan. Oper. 2d toL 547, 520, 521, 570.— tA »«u rev vmt ft{* 
^siisuttfstf jiaB/uisvp &c 
^ Greg. Nazianz. Oper. L vol. 376.— ortiv'AF t«9 T«r /8«9/««iv 
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only to the office of deacon, and his promotion to be 
the head of his order. His extermination was the set- 
tled purpose of the Arians, but Providence always de- 
feated these schemes, and truth prevailed against the 
imperial authority which they wielded. His ostracisms 
were blessings to the provinces; for in every place to 
which he came, he was a learned and insuperable ad- 
vocate of the doctrine of the Trinity. Self-defence 
led him to claim and exercise powers, justified only by 
the exigencies of his condition. Thus his refusal, upon 
his second restoration, to permit a single church of the 
Arians at Alexandria, being suspended upon the con- 
dition of a like toleration of the orthodox party in 
other cities, appears to have been founded in policy, 
rather than in right. . His popularity at home, protec- 
tion abroad, and long concealment from persecutors, 
prove that his episcopal administration, however un- 
scriptural, had not been tyrannical. 

There occurs a passage in a circular written by the 
Synod of Alexandria, and preserved in his second apo- 
logy, wherein they defend him from the charge of 
breaking a chalice of certain schismatics, by denying 
that there was any church at the place, any cel^ra- 
tion of the ordinance at the time, or the existence of a 
presbyter there, except the far-famed Ischyras, who 
was never chosen by a church, and when Alexander 
received the presbyters, who had been constituted by 
Miletius, he was not numbered with them: nor had he 
been thus set apart in that place. When therefore was 
Ischjo'as a presbyter! "By whom constituted? Was 
he by CoUythus, since this remains? But because Col- 
lythus died a presbyter, every imposition of his hand 
was void, and all those who were constituted by him in 
the schism, became laymen," &c.® This argument is 
founded upon the supposition that Ischyras was not a 
presbyter, and therefore had no right to administer 

* VoL I. 570. TiFoc «stT«er«riro'«ii'Toc; tiptt zoxxov^w, vouro y«^ 
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the ordinance; and that he was not a presb3rter, be- 
cause CoUythus had no right to ordain him such, *'un- 
. der a pretence that he was a bishop, when he was 
nof* * The members of the synod to which the church 
of Alexandria appertained, were neither ignorant of 
that canon which confined the ordination of bishops to 
bishops,^ nor unacquainted with the ancient govern- 
ment of the church of Alexandria, secured to it by the 
councU of Nice/ CoUythus did not ordain by virtue 
of his office as presbyter, but as if he was a bishop, who 

E resided over presbyters, which he was not, and such 
e was afterwards judicially decided never to have 
been. It has been alleged that Ischyras had no church, 
had been ordained by a schismatic, and out of the dio- 
cess. There is also another ground which Athanasius 
has particularly stated, "Mareotes was a part of Alex- 
andria, and there never was a bishop or chorepiscopus 
constituted in it, but the churches of the whole dis- 
trict were under the bishop of Alexandria, and each of 
the presbyters had their ow^ sections."*^ From the 
^ first planting of the gospel in cities, one presbytery 
only existed in each, ana when from an increase of 
numbers there were many places of worship, the pres- 
byters served in the different congregations, but ordin- 
nations were performed only by the presbytery of 
the city, and each had its permanent president, ftposalas^ 
who was afterwards called t^tiaxoftof^ bishop, a name at 
first common to all presbyters. If a single presbyter 
should exercise the power of ordination, especially 
within the district, over which his presbytery had al- 
ways exercised that power, it was deservedly account- 

d Ibid. p. 616. vTTo ydLf i^oxxovdov Tftir ^^iT0ultfeu ^A/jAa-Btfros 
t)ri0'»eir«y) &c. 

e Council of Nice. Canon iv. 
f Canon, vi. 

yvyonf trtoxoros, ev/i ;ta»gia-/ff-»oToff, axx* rmrne Axt^AflguAt 
ijritf-aoflrat ce< ix*Kho-iAt nA<rm t»c X^^i wroxuflAh titAp-los i% tmy 
tr^wfivlt^mf mu T«f i^ias nm/uiAc, — Athan. apoL ii. 
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ed a nullity, and such an unfounded claim of presi- 
dency by Collythus was properly denied him by his 
brethren. 

The important life of Athanasius was devoted 
to the defence of truth, and almost all that he 
wrote, was in vindication of that cause which he had 
successfully defended in the council of Nice. A con«% 
siderable portion of the tracts collected together as 
his works, were certainly not his, and, among the rest, 
the creed that goes by his name* But his genuine writ- 
ings remain to this day second to no human production 
on the subject of the Trinity; At length he terminate 
ed his tempestuous voyage of life, A. D. 373. 

About the same period lived Optatus, bishop of 
Milevfs, a city of Numidia, who wrote six books 
against Parmenianus, the successor of Majorinus. 
^ter the death of Mensurius their bishop, the Chris- 
tian people of the city of Carthage elected CoeciHanus, 
who was ordained by the neighbouring bishops; those 
of Numidia, who had been neglected, took ofience, con- 
vened and ordained Majorinus, altar against altar. 
Coecilianus was as archdehcon when ordained ; and 
Majorinus being of the same order, his reader, received 
ordination.^ Neither did the Donatists object this cir- 
cumstance against Coecilianus, nor the Catholics deem 
it an objeetion to the ordination of Mitjorinus. These 
facts are mentioned merely in confirmation of the simi- 
lar occurrence alleged in the account of the ordination 
of Athanasius, being free from every imputation of in* 
formalitv, because the episcopal was, as we have seen, 
originally, and ought ever to be deemed really, the 
presbyterial ordination, and not of two kinds, for of 
presbyters there are not two kinds, which the modem 
notion of lay presbyters gratuitouslv supposes. 

The classification of me clergy by this waiter, per- 
fectly accords with those of his century. In the first 
priesthood, he places bishops; in the second, presby* 

^ Qptat. Lib. i. p. 18. Adhuc diaconum ordinarent Coecilianani, 
p. 19. Majorinus, qui lector in diaconis Gceciliani iiierat, episcopua 
ordinatosest, &c. 

M 
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ten; in the third* deacons, and other ministers.^ When 
he mentions the aged men among the people, he eao» 
tiously avoids the use of the term presbyter, lest its 
official should be mistaken fix* its appellative meaning; 
and adopts the word aemor,or some equivatent phrase. 
Thus, wnen rdating the obedience of- Mensurius to im- 
perial process, the doubtfulness of his return to Car- 
thase, and his anxiety about the safety of the treasures 
of me church, he says, ^He committed them to old 
men deemed worthy of trust, taking an inventory of 
them, which he delivered to an old woman, with direc- 
tions to deliver it to whomsoever she should observe to 
be the occupant of the episcopal chair."* It is evident 
that these seniors were communjicantsf, for when the 
property was demanded, they withdrew from the com«> 
munion; but neither resignation of office, nor deposi* 
tion is mentioned. Nor does any circumstance appear 
that would lead to the conclusion, that they had been 
officers! They were selected quad JiddeSf upon the 
ground of character ; their being communicants and 
aged, were circumstances conducive to confidence; 
and the inventory was for still greater security, taken 
and intrusted to an aged woman. The last precaution 
would scarcely have been adopted, had they been offi- 
cers, and consequently as such deemed worthy of trust 
by, and responsible to, the church. The peculiar cir^ 
cumstances of the case, the use of the word seniores^ 
not presbyterif the fact that presbvters at that period 
were second in the priesthood, added to the circum- 

1 p. 13. <<Quid commemorem laieos,— quid ministros plurimos? 
quiddiaconos in tertio? quid presbyteros in secundo sacerdotio con* 
stitutos? Ipsi apices et principes ommum episeopi, &c. lib. ii. p* 
39. *Certa membra sua habet ecclesia, episcopos, presbyteros, dut- 
conos, ministros, et turbam fidelium.* Ibid. p. 46.^«Cum sint qua* 
tuor genera capitum in ecpiesil^ episcoporuin, presbyterorum, dii^ 
eonorum, et fideliuro*" &c. ^'Inyenistisdiaconos, presbyteros, epv^ 
copos. fecistis Udcos." 

K Ibid. lib. i. p. 17. ''Quse, quasi fidelibus, seiuoribus commen* 
davit commemoratorio facto, quod cuidam aniculse dedisse dicitil^; 
ita ut si ipse non rediret; reddit^ pace Christianis, aiucuUi illi daret 
quern in episcopali cathedrd sedentem inveniret" 
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Stance, that even the deacons were clerical, render it 
strange that this passage should have been thought any 
proof of the existence of subordinate official prresby- 
ters- That the office of "ruling elders'^ in protestant 
churches should have been attempted to be supported 
by those passages which in ancient writers, represent . 
the aged of the church to have been called upon for 
advice or testimony, argues 'equal deficiency of proofs, 
and intemperance of zeaL 

The terms nutjor naiu and senior, denoting an aged 
man, and thus corresponding in meaning to the Greek 
word presbyter, have been by such Latin writers. as Cy- 
prian, who was inimical to the office of presbyter, sub- 
stituted for it in its official sense; but it is believed,* 
upon careful examination,, that Optatus has done so in 
no instance. And the supposition that at this period 
dicrc were mfertorto'cleacons, who were all preach* 
ers, certain lay officers or ruling elders, who were de- 
nominated seniores and seniores pldns, is destitute of sup* 
port. Whence did they spring? Were they a species 
of presbjrter? and if so, how came they to be lajrmenf 
By what means, and on what occasion, did the dea- 
cons rise above them? And where is the proof that 
there were two -branches of elders, a higher and a 
lower 1'^ The seniores in civil society, and the seniores 
eccksia vfere evidently men of advanced age. Eccle^ 
dastic may indeed be synonymous with clerical, hut 
ecclesiastici viri] signified men belonging to the church, 
in contradistinction unto those members of society who 
were not of the church. Thus in Augustine we find 
presbyters and seniores made parties to a suit, and of the 
fiame side, the former as officers of the church, and 
the latter as private citizens holding the legal title to 
the property or possession, claimed by them as seniores 
fkbis, tne r^resentatives of the people of the church, 
in which respect they were ecdestastid viru 

■ 

^otbe flowed to deacons to ntui the nudct of presbytert.-*^oim> 
ol <^ Nice» Can. xm. 
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TSey were more generaDy called aenicrea pkbis^ be- 
cause they were neither members of the predbiytenr, 
nor were they deacons, or of the lower clergy. To 
them, no trust, no authority, no clerical duty is ever as- 
signed; but in matters of moment, their opinions and 
sage advices were sought, and considered as the coun- 
sel of the people. Thi^ wholesome practice was not 
improperly followed at the reformation, as we may at 
some period see; but this was no apology for foisting 
into the church of Christ a new office, and casting out 
deacons, into whose place and employment, ruling el- 
ders have been intruded. But they are still properly 
accounted deacons, and commissioned as such in many 
of our churches ; but where they are considered of- 
ficers, itpo€or7«7«j J<petf0v7e^o* ruling ddersj they are impro- 
perly named, unauthorized by the New Testament, and 
without example in the. ancient churches. Ecclesias- 
tical government from the days of Constantine became 
through the influence of the council of Nice, nearly 
uniform throughout the civilized "world. The advo- 
cates of clerical authority by uniting church and state, 
reared an episcopal monopoly of power, friendly to 
despotism, and therefore carefully cherished by the 
Christian emperors; but presbyters were nowhere, 
even in a solitary instance, reduced to the condition of 
laymen. In almost ©very writer, hitherto examined, 
some evidence of primitive parity in the ordinary 
pleaching office may be found, but almost as soon asr 
civil power took the side of Christianity, the clerical 
superiority, which had been gained by courtesy and 
claimed bv usage, boasted a right to govern, and as- 
sumed a threatening aspect. 

The views which HUary the deacon has been ob- 
served to have retained of the office of presbyter or 
bishop, were precisely those of Aerius his contempo- 
rary, who escaped not clerical persecution, though far 
distant in Cappadocia or Pontus. The uame of the 
former has been almost blotted out, that of the latter . 
consigned to infamy and detestation. Tfiat he swerv* 
ed to the Arian side is probable, but this was not the 
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cause of his ofiensiveness* Eustathius, his unequal 
but preferred competitor, was avowedly of the same 
pai^y. He did indeed condemn prayers and ofl^rings 
jor tne dead^ and the observance of the public Jewish 
fasts; but his great crime lay in holding that mortifying 
truth, that the presbyterial and episcopal offices were 
originaOy the same, and in withdrawing from the 
church of Sebastia."^ Augustine refers to Epiphanius, 
who represents him to have asked, ''as to what is a 
bishop before a jwresbyter ? In what do they differ? 
The order is the same, the honor one, and the excel- 
lence one; the bishop imposes hands, and so does the 
presbyter; the bishop performs the whole of public 
worship, and the presbyter in like manner; the bishop 
sits upon a throne and so does the presbyter."" No 
mention is here made of any difference among pres-> 
b}rters. Had there existed some, who laboured not in 
word and doctrine^ but were subordinate, they ought to 
have been excepted- Of such we have found no, not 
the least, intimation in any writer in ancient times. 
But from the earliest period, >t^o«(y7to7«f, or presiding 
presbyters, whom an apostle deemed worthy of dou- 
ole honor, have been of common occurrence, and at 
length having monopolized the name bishop, did in the 
age which is passing under our present examination^' 
with the aid of the civil power, erect themselves into a 
superior order, against which it was the honor and in- 
felicity of Aerius, to bear his testimony. His fate fur- 
nishes another example; that truth is a feeble defence 
against power. His motives we know not; if disap- 

>A Au^stin. torn. tL ool. 25. Orare, vel oiferre pnanortais ob- 
lationem non oportere, nee statuta solemniter celebranda esse jeju- 
nia, sed cum quisque yoluerit jejunandum, ne videatur esse sub 
leg^, presbyterum ED episcopo niiU4 differentii debere ciis^erni. 

n Epipbjuii. adF«haBre8.1ib. iiL torn. L p. 906. T<f97/r tirte-Ko^oe 
w^os ^ftTfiuJt^tv; win />«tXA«77ii o</7oc <rot/<roir. fim, y^ td^tf Itt^ts, 
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E ointment was his inducement, nevertheless the around 
e assumed was the truth, and was supported py am* 
pie proofs; it is also very clear that the opposition 
which prevailed against him, was not because he was 
an Arian, but because he espoused a plan of refbrm, 
which ecclesiastical policy could not tolerate.^ Had 
he only borne his testimony against the clerical abuses 
^ef his day, and not actually withdrawn from the hier- 
archy, he might have escaped persecution. Then 
ceasing to be an object of odium, he would have drop- 
ped into oblivion, the common receptacle of the names 
of thousands, who have succumbed unto, or perished in 
opposing the ecclesiastical tyranny of the ages in 
which they lived, preferring a good conscience and 
poverty of spirit, characteristics of the saints, to the 
worldly policy, and ^rsonal aggrandizement of th^ 
haughty successors of the despised fishermen of Ga» 
lilee. 

o Hooker's juBtifieation (Eccles. pol. lii. 130.) of the sentence 
against Aerius on account of **his fault in condemning the order of 
the church, and his not submitting himself unto that order," is pre- 
<Ucated up«n, either the infallibility of the church, or her authority 
by which s]^ can sanctify error. If a **madnumi" [Mctueoiiitt 
£piph.] his madness lay in following the Scriptures, and the first 
government of the churches; for as Stillingfleet observes (Ireni- 
cum 276,) "upon the strictest inquiry Medinas' judgment will 
prove true, that Jeronn, Augustine, Ambrose, Sudulhis, Primasius, 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, Theoplylact were all of Aerius's iudg- 
ment as to the identity of both the name' and order of bishops, 
and presbyters, in the primitive church." When Potter un- 
justly infers from the same facts, (Church Gov. p. 193,) Jtha^ 
*^t was the received opinion in that age, that the. omer of 
bishops was superior to that of presbyters;'* he should ra- 
ther have said, that such superiority was, in that age, the 
law of the church established against the truUi, and the word of 
God. For the crime imputed to Aerius, appears neither to have 
been error nor fake doctrine^ but achiem/ a sin for which the church 
adjudges the minority in every ecclesiastical separation pumshable; 
— 1*1,^ «:„:i i„„, *u»* ^..._^.^ *;lf to the religion 

ipotives,andac- 
discipline wif& the' word of God, are so 
far from justifying, that the allegation hkB been in every other case, 
as well as that of the "madne$9" of Aerius, a confession of guilt. 




SECTION XIV. 

• 

BomU ihe Oreat ; his adwoUaget of education ; sttcceeded Athanashta as head 
of ike orthodox against ihe ATian8.-rldke him, he exercised the cleriad 
power gained by ihe canons. — He knew that a^ret^yyter was originaUy the 
highest ordinary officer. — Oregory of Nazianztan compUnned of ecdesiasti' 
eal distinctions as innovations, and Aunned the convocations of H^ops as 
causes ofevH, and atGHmtes iheir consecrations to a love' of superunity.'^ 
Oregory of Nyssa was ihe brother of Basil, and accounted aM who presided 
in the chunck to be presbyters, 

Basil the Great, was a nativa of Csasarea, in Cappa- 
doci^. Bom about three years after the council of 
Nice, he received the advantages of an education at 
Constantinople and Athens, as ^ell as at Antioch in 
Syria. The same instructions matured Basil and Ju- 
lian for their different spheres in life. Basil became a 
presbyter, and whilst such, was elected metropolitan ; 
this' being then deemed the order of advancement.* 
An ornament of the church,* in eloquence he was 
second to no one.^ Left by the death of Athanasius 
at the head of the orthodox party, when Arianism 
possessing the government, reigned without mercy, 
his firmness of faith and intrepidity of conduct, over- 
came the pusillanimous Valens, and proved of signal 
advantage to the cause. He presided through the 
short but stormy period of about nine years, and died, 
A. D. 378. Placed at first over a numerous synod of 
bishops, he soon.witnessed.the dismemberment of his 
charge. Five provinces arose out of Cappadocia. 
Canonical was the offspring of civil power, and wag 

A Socnt. Schol. lib. mc 31. Greg. Naz. Oper. vol. i. p. 785, 

^ T«v T«(if nrov 0»fjt4t'ret* Ibid. 336. 

• T»c wftxio-iotr 90r/uof ^Atf-ixfioc Fhotiufl, 890. 

A Ov/lif«( /iuTi{«c. Idei^ 378. 
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obliged, 'as yet, reasonably to succumb to it Nyssa, 
the charge of Gregory, his brother, remained ; but Na* 
sianzum, of the other Gregory, was assigned to Cap> 
padocia tertia. 

Basil, who could deny himself every thing but eccle- 
siastical power, in a letter to Amphilochius, the metro- 
politan of Lycaonia, relative to churches which could 
be claimed by neither of them, says :* " You yourself 
know, that of whatsoever sort they who preside are, of 
the same kind will the habits of those wno are govern- 
ed generally be. Wherefore, it is perhaps better that 
some approved person, if it be possible, be appointed 
to the government of the city, and allowed to manage 
all concerns upon his own responsibility; only, if pos- 
sible, let him be a servant of God, a workman not to be 
ashamed, not looking after his own things^ but those of the 
many, that th^ may be saved/' Over the small cities 
and little villages, instead of a bishop's seat, which they 
formerly respectively had, he ilipught there should be 
placed rt^MtffAittef ot, presiding clergy, and over the chief 
city a bishop ; so that Isaurus, a seat of Arianism, 
might be girded around, and that Basil and Amphi- 
lochius should afterwards ordain bishops as circum- 
stances might require. 

* Such were the ambitious views and artful contri- 
vances of one of the most pious, eloquent, and learned 
metropolitans in the latter part of the fourth century, 
commtmicated to another of the same rank, who was, 
no doubt, also of the same mind.- Zeal against lieresy 
was their plausible apology, thirst for domination the 
secret spring, and the canons of the council of Nice 
the basis of that authority, and the rule of its exercise, 
which they claimed and exerted in opposition to the 
word of God, and the express command of the head 
of the church, who had interdicted the claim of lord- 
ship over his servants. 

in his commentarv upon Isaiah iii. 2, on the wor4 
" ancient" (ip» elder) ne observes : " Among the things 

« Basil, voL iii. p. 432. 
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tiiat are threatened, is also.the removal of the elder, 
seeing that the advantage of his presence is not smalL 
An elder is he, who is dignijfied with the first seat, and 
enrolled in the presbytery, bearing the character of a 
presb}rter; especially, indeed, if he be an unmarried 
man, or if even, according to the law of the Lord,^ tf« 
husband (^ one wife^ having Jaithful children^ not accused 
^ riot 9 or unruly, he being not self-ToiJkdf not soon angn/f 
neither given to wine, nor filthy lucre, but a lover of hoispi' 
taUty, and of the good; sober, holy, just, temperate; 
homing fast thefaifffultDord according to doctrine, thai he 
may be able, by sound instruction, both to exhort and to 
convince gainsayers ; this is the elder whom the Lord 
will take away from a sinful people,"*^ This elucida- 
tion of the character of a Jewish elder, in the words 
of Paul's description of a Christian bishop, evinces 
that Basil knew that in the days of the apostles the 
office was the same. The eloquent metropoUtan, 
perceiving that the terms presbyter and bishop had 
oeen promiscuously used m the direction givea to 
Titus, drops the latter name, anJ attributes the cha- 
racteristics enumerated with both to the presbjrter, 
that he might suitably represent the magnitude of the 
calamity expressed in the prophetic denunciation. 
Few in his day enjoyed or more valued clerical pre* 
ferment; but its canonical origination, yet inchoate, 
was then so far from being a matter of concealment, 
that it was the vaunted basis of pre-eminence and 
power. ' The testimony of this bishop of bishops is a 
candid confession, that, at the first, the occupant of 
the highest seat in a church was a presbyter, and 
that such were instructed in sound doctrine, and able 
to exhort and convince. This proof does not even 
surmise the existence of presbyters of diflferent kinds, 
and is, therefore, in utter exclusion of those of the 
imaginary inferior grade. 
In his *^ Morals,'* he classes together in one chap* 

' Titus i. 6—9. 

S Basil, torn. iL p. 96. 
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teff directed to the same object, the Scriptural cha^ 
meter and duties of bishops and presbyters, taken 
from the epistles to Timothy and Titus, and places 
them under the title of ** What things are' said coDr 
junctly concerning bishops and presbj^ers.** 

The next chapter has the title, " Concerning dea- 
cons,"' and details their first appointment from the 
acts of the apostles, and some of thcii* moral qualifica- 
tions from the epistle to Titus. Thus he discovers his 
opinion, that there are mentioned in those Scriptures 
but two offices, presbyters or bishops, and deacons- 
Had there been known in his day the supposed inter- 
mediate office of mute presbyters, some intimation of 
them on this occasion might nave been expected. But 
ihe silence of non-existence then reigned on the sub- 
ject of an order in .the cfiurch of wnich no one had 
conceived an idea. 

Gregory, bishop of Nazianzum, the son of the first 
of the name and office, was the friend and companion 
of Basil the Great, and was affirmed, but with double 
ful probability, to have been his senior. He studied in 
Palestine, at Alexandria, and afterward at Athens. 
Notwithstanding the preference attributed by Photius 
to BasU, the writings of no Christian father exhibit 
more the luxuriance of imagery, and charms of elo- 
quence, than do those of this Gregorv.'^ Sasima, over 
which he was at first appointed bishop, would be 
deemed, in our day, an impoverished parish. His 
complaints were removed, but his sphere was still 
limited, when, after his father's death, he was chosen 
bishop of Nazianzum. He went to Constantinople, 
A. D. 376, and four years afterwards was placed by 
Theodosius in the great church of that city, instead 
of Demophilus, Who had been ejected for Arian prin- 

« 

BiaI, torn, il 491. - 
i rii^ iiAMfatf. Ibid. 
Gregorius primum Saamonim ddnde Nacienzenus epiie<^iit 
▼ir doquentinimiu pneceptor mem. Jerom. roL L cap. 117. 
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dplesy which sippoiatment was confirined by die first 
council of Constantinople. 

The piety of this father forUd&us to think he would 
have inveighed against 'ecclesiastical pre-eminence, ijF 
he had thought tl^ higher clerical orders of his day 
founded on the sacred Scriptures ; yet he complains: 
** How I wish there had been no precedence^ «^oeapco, no 
priority of pltzce^ ifckov 9tp<ytliMj(sifj no authoritative dicta^ 
torsMpf 'tvgiwpisffi «poyo/M«b, that we might be distinguished 
by virti:ie only. But now this right hand, and left 
hand, and middle, and higher, and lower ; this going 
before, and following in company, have product to 
us much unprofitable affliction, brought many into a 
snare, and thrust them away into the company of the 
' eoats ; not only of the inferior class, but also of the 
shepherds, zoho being mast&s in Israel have riot hnovm 
these things} To affirm, that the validity of ordinances 
depends on the truth of the grace of him who admin- * 
isterg, is error; but to acknowledge those to be of- 
ficers in Christ's church who deny him and his sacri- 
fice^ is to acknowledge men to be what they disclaim. 
Such was the sentiment of Gregory relative to the 
Arians ; for spewing of the succession of Athanasius 
to the seat of Mark in Alexandria, he observes: 
** Sameness of doctrine is sameness of chair, and oppo- 
sition of sentiments is also opposition of office, for the 
one has the name, and the other the truth of the suc- 
cession.™ They only are of the church who are 
members of the body of Christ; from them the rest 
are denominated, and where they are not, there is no 
church. In his apulogy to Frocopius for not coming 
to a council at Constantinople, he thus expresses him- • 
self: "It is my desire, if the truth may be told, to 
shun every convocation of bishops, because I have 
seen the termination of no synod advantageous, not 
producing the removal of evils so much as the accu- 
mulation of them ; for the love of strife, and jeal- 



1 G.eg. Naz. vol. i. p. 484, 
™ Idem. vol. i. p. 377. 
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oofir of power, if you wiU aUow me to write it, do even 
exMed utterance."" In a letter to Philagnus, he 
aaye : « We are worn out striving against envy and 
consecrated bishops, who desiroy the common peace, 
and subordmate the word of faith to their own love of 

™GTdescription of the church at Byzantium, which 
he caUs the eye of the world, the chain by which the east 
and the west are connected, and the common empo- 
rium of the faith, he observes: « Behold the bench of 
presbyters, dignified by age and understandmg; the 
regularity of the deacons, not far from the same spurit ; 
the decency of the readers; the attention of the peo- 
pie, as weU in the men as in the women, equal m vir- 

tU«."'i . I 

Here are presbyters, deacons, readers, and people. 
This- church cannot be presumed to have been detec- 
tive of any class of officers existing in other churches ; 
yet in it inferior dders found no place. Had such a 
crade then existed, it is unaccountable, that in every 
enumeration they should have been studiously 6on- 

In his twenty-sixth oration, he has said many things 
of the diversity of stations in the church, with eloquent 
persuasives to subordination, and contentedn^ss with 
their respective allotments, but designedly in generals. 
In his allusion to 1 Cor. xii. 28, he explains helps, 
q^nkii'^stij by *co<»*<*<^*«» whereby he meant those who 
took care of weaker Christians, to counsel them, and 

n Greg. N. vol. i. p. 814. W^m fitf outatf, u fu Tfltxuflic yf^^uf, 
nJ'oy ^fno-Tcji /An^t wo-tr »«»«? fAAWOf tv'^nxvtASy « «*^o0-d»jejif . ai 

yOLf ^IKOUiZtAl KtU ^IXAfX^tt «XX0l MTtfC /UlfTf ^O^T/^Oy 09'eXAC«t 

•VT* y^tt^ofttL »At xoyov xfurvcus. 

o Idem. vol. i. p. 823. Ktx/utnxctfttf Aymu^ofAtnt wfoc rov ^orov 
nni <rov( ttfous frta-Kovousi tmf xo<r»F ofcoFoietr ^lAXverTAc xai toiv </i«y 
^ixoffiibMF TO rHf^t^vtcte ytetft^yof Tfuofjiiyoe, 

p Vol: i. p; 517: l/i TT^to-fiurifrnf a-uftiftof TOKiA kai avftif 

VWtfUMfJlttttfy ilAXOimif fUTCt^MF, Otf fTOp/^M TOV CtVTOtf 'trUU(AA*rW9 

w^fma-vmf wxop-jutiAf; xaw ^<xofc«8ifltF, oo-or if Af^fA^iff 00-or (ru 

y«<M(l TUF AfVUf 0/«OTI/U«tl(. 
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protect them when persecuted ; and by goroemmetUs^ 
Mv^i^flfvif^ii he. understood cMudoToyio .^apxof, those iwho 
suimonished persons addicted to sensuality. To con- 
ceive the idea, that these terms were used for lay 
presbyters, was left for a novelty to generations then 
future. That the office of Gregory the father, as 
bishop of Nazianzum, to which the son was afterwards 
chosen, was that of a ruling elder, or presiding pres- 
byter, appears in his own words, when he styles nim- 
self <' a little shepherd, the president of a small flock, 
«oi|bii2v oxtyof, aMw «rot/Maoo fiix^ou ci^oscrt'^xcdf.^"^ This is 
confirmed. also by his representation of Basil ajs a 
presbyter, and a co-presbyter with himself. In a cir- 
cular, preserved in the works of his son, he says, that 
" he would prefer no one of all those who were in 
honor among them, to his son Basil, a presbyter most 

beloved of G-od, f oo ^lov ^tXtaaitwi hmv i^ftMr BaatXccov 

<yv^p«$0vi^£poo.'" Gregory the father, was an Ante- 
nicene bishop, and a witness of the clerical aggran- 
dizement introduced by the first Christian emperor; 
yet whilst he might approve the erection of a Christian 
nierarchy as a security against pagan persecution, he 
represents facts as they really were ; and has shown, 
that Basil was no more than a presbyter when chosen 
to be metropolitan of Cappadocia. Also, in the next 
letter, which is supposed to have been written by the 
son, in the name of his father, calling him " our son 
Basil, a co-presbyter," he acknowledges himself to be 
such. When his son, the pious Gregory Nazianzen, 
found himself an object ot insidious envy with those 
of his own creed, he indigntrntly refused to retain the 
high office assigned him at Constantinople,' In his 
place Nectarius, a nOble layman, was elected the first 
bishop of the east Gregorv's disgust has been patheti- 
cally recorded by himself in two poems.^ Also, a 

<l Greg^. Naz. Opera, vol. i. p. 785. " 
r Ibid. p. 786. 

* Socrat SchoL tib. y. c. yiii. 

* Carmen iz. 
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Latin translation of a lost paper appended tQ his 
woriLSy written perfectly in his manner, and generally 
received, exhibits with probability both his piety and 
chagrin. ** Possess for yourselves hcmors and power^ 
things iu your view of highest importance. I bid you 
adieu, that you may indulge your insolence, and divide 
by lot your patriarchates. (Jovern the world at your 
pleasure, go from place to place, casting down and 
raising up, for these things are your delight. You 
may go on, but I betake myself to God, for nim I live 
and breathe, to him alone I look, to whom my mother 
gave me by vows before I saw the light, to whom I 
am closely bound, as well by dangers as endearing 
watchfulness. To him will 1 consecrate the sincere 
affections of my soul, as far as they can be rendered 
his, holding lonely communion with him alone." 

Gregory, the brother of Basil, after having taught 
rhetoric, became bishop of Nyssa, in Cappadocia. 
Though commended for his fluency by the learned 
Photius," he certainly indulged too much in allegory. 
The excellency of style, strength of perception, and 
eminency of piety, have not hitherto been appreciated ; 
probably because he spake lightly of pilgrimages, and 
was a married man. 

We have seen that every church, at first, had its 
presbytery, the presiding member of which soon mo- 
nopolized the name of overseer. This parochial epis- 
copacy, except in cities, continued till the council of 
Nicer but these elders were not laymen.' The hum- 
ble diocesan episcopacy, which had sprung up in cities, 
from a constant adherence to the rule thdt one church 
only should exist in one place, was then adopted by 
Constantino as an engine of power, and made the 
basis of a hierarchy, guarded bv numerous canons, 
and placed in competition with the pagan priesthood, 
. whicn it soon cast down. Attired in the sacerdotal 
robes, and seated on thrones, the successors of the 

"* 3r©T<t/uo{ Tfl»r Kdyeff o fuaTut T^nyefioe. Phot. Bibliothec. 
p. 890. 
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des^sed Gatileaor ibhermen at length became the 
rulers of kingsi and the lords of the world. This pro- 
gress was retarded by ecclesiastical jealousies. Alter- 
nate persecutions restrained the Arians and the ortho- 
dox party, and delayed the full exercise of canonical 
power. Gregory Nyssen, from such, or better motives, 
though a bishop, and the brother of his metropditan, 
writes as a pastor of a church, rather than a diocesan. 
Thus he observes :^- " That all should not intrude 
themselves into a knowledge of the mysteries, but 
choosing one from themselves, able to understand 

divine things, aXka sctiXtiaoftH ti iwvttap tw p;»p4ftfa» ta $tia 

^wofitvoi^i they should submissively hear; esteeming 
worthy of faith whatever they sliould learn of him. 
For it is said, aU are not apostles^ nor aUprophetSy but this 
is not now observed in many of the churches. In an- 
other place, speaking of his own ordination, he says :^ 
*' To us has come the public ministration of the spirit- 
ual supper, 91 ^sr$ Hvtvfiotixijs t6ttaat(ai xetfov^ta, whom it 
would better become toparticipate with, than to com- 
municate to others." The feast here intended is that 
of the gospel, from the preaching of which he had 
hoped to be excused. 

The proximity of Nyssa to the former residence of 
Thaumatui^us, adds credibility to the account he has 
given of tlS ordination of that father by Phoedimus, 
which, he says, was in his absence, words being sub- 
stituted for the hand, wtixt^of. This had alwavs 
been the mode pursued in ordaining presbyters, wno 
were of one degree. When presbyters or bishops 
were chosen, or succeeded, they were not re-ordained 
in the two first centuries ; ana when canonical ordi- 
nation arose, it was not performed by imposition of 
hands, but instead of such imposition, the deacons held 
the open gospels over the head of the party, who had 
been chosen oy holding up hands.* 

^ ^reg. Nysi. Oper. roL L p. 220. 

'^ Vol. i. p. 372. 

*■ T4»v /i htmoymf rm 6ii« WMyyxitt, nr/ t«c ▼•» ;)^tif •▼^roviKirrdv 
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He hfts attributed too much to Stephen, and ulso 
strangely erred in the adoption of the appellative sense 
of the word deaconship^ when he says 'J " Then Ste- 
phen, full of wisdom and srace, was called by the 
Spirit to the aid of the apostles. Let no one conceive 
from the word deaconslup, ^^ dta»oyia; wofui/ti, that he 
descended below the apostolic dignity, Bsvife^evtw ovf ov 
mapa f«^ tutoa^&ktxfiv a£(oy, seeing JPaul acknowledged 
himself a deacon, dcaxoyoy, of the mysteries of Christ."* 

After an apostrophe to the aged Simeon, of whom 
he had been discoursing, he turns to those who pre- 
side in the churches, and says : ** Seeing to you, and 
to such as you, adorned with hoary wisdom from 
above, who are presbyters indeed, and justly styled 
the fathers of the churchy the word of God conducts 
us to learn the doctrines of salvation, saying, (Deut» 
xxxii. 7,) Ask thy father j and he will shorn thee ; thy eldersr 
and they zdll tell thee.** Here those who presided in 
the churches, are denominated, without exception, 
presbyters ; and the official sense is clearly exhibited 
Dv an allusion to the appellative meaning of the term. 
But neither episcopal superiority, nor clerical subor- 
dination, find a place. The latter had not indeed then 
come into existence : and though the former every- 
where prevailed, and even in the writer himself, yet 
his early impressions guided him to the truth, and nis 
piety rendered him denied to the empty distinctions of 
a perishing world. 

»ff«ex«f Aft/rruy/unut »«Ti;(^cc/fTi»r, &c. ZoTiar. p. 1002. Hippol. 
vol. ii%p* 249. 
y Vol. u. p. 788. x Vol. ii. p. 89a 



SECTION xy. 

C^rH ofJenaakm^ renmnoeA hii oMuUkM <>f pr^tbtfter, to he crdamed hf an 
Arian^ahuhcp, Aoibrote at fnt m lawyer, CcmpdkdtAhecometadihiMkop 
of MUan. The commetOarf on Paut'a tj^ttke i» the work <^ HUary Ihe 
deacon. Hie opinion of (he angde of ihe eeven churches. AcknowUdget a 
preebyter to be his cq-preebyter. Disclaims the aiUhoriiy of an aposHe and 
of an evangdisU Clerical hribery common in his day. 

OvRiL, bishop of Jerusalem^claimeda grade by ancient 
custom ■ of high dignity ; that church also venerated 
by Christians as a mother, obtained an exception in the 
canons of the council of Nice, against the power of 
the Metropolitan of Cesarea. " Since custom bas'pre- 
vailed and ancient tradition, that the bishop in iElia is 
to be honored, let him have the privileges consecutive 
of such preference sx^lf^ ffjv astnovdccoi' ti}$ tt^u^i the pro- 
per dignity being secured to the metropolis.*'** But the 
purpose of conforming the hierarchy, in the subordi- 
nation of its offices and the extent of their jurisdictions, 
to the imperial government, conceded to Jerusalem*, 
through the indecisivenass of the canony Uttle more 
than me name of a preference. That Cyril was made 
deacon by Macarius, and afterwards ordained a pres- 
byter by Maximus ; and that Acacius the Arian Metro* 
politan of Cesarea, in favour with Constantius, re-or- 
dained Cyril as bishop of Jerusalem, upon the stipulat- 
ed terms, that he should first renounce his office as 
presbyter and officiate again as deacon, are facts too 
plainly testified to b^ resisted. This stipulation was 
unnecessary, if every ordination whereby a presbyter . 
becomes a oishop is a renunciation of his office as pres-. 

• T«t AsyoML id* vide CoundL Nic ean. iy» 
laid. can. Til. 
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byt^r ; but if the first office remains, then episcopal or- 
dination resting on canons and custom only, is merely 
void. If re-ordination after suspension or deposition 
is never to be performed, it follows that the episcopal 
is not a re-ordination, the authority of man being the 
foundation of canonical ordination, whilst that of the 
Holy Ghost has authorized the other. The ordination 
of elders in presby terian churches, must be either of 
deacons, or ot presbyters, or a nullity ; if it be that of 
scriptural presbyters, then as often as any such are af- 
terwards ordained pastors, there is an equally unau- 
thorized and merely human re-ordination. That Cyril 
was not oonf^usedl^ or impiouslj/^ ordained bishop, has 
been argued from the language of a subsequent coun- 
cil which pronounced him " canonically ordained by 
the bishops of the province."* This opinion was found- 
ed upon the validity of his ordination as presbyter, 
though effected by an Athanasian bishop of Jerusalem, 
without the sanction of the Arian Metropolitan .of Ce- 
sarea. Before the council of Nice, episcopacy was 
often defended by allusions to the Jewish priesthood, 
and their orders; the shadow being identified with the 
substance^ the obsolete sacrificial economy perpetuated, 
and the gospel ministry clothed with the rights and 
prerogatives of the Levitical hierarchy. But the can- 
ons of that council, Constantino being at its head, be- 
came the supreme law of the empire, and reasons of 
state conspiring with clerical ambition, provided that 
bishops should have power and importance, propor- 
tioned to the grade of the cities over which they ec- 
clesiasticalljr presided. Whether the provisory canon 
had been violated by the bishop of Jerusalem, or of 

« Sacerdotio confusa j«m ordinatione susceptd. Disseiltat. de 
vita CyriUl c r. 27. . . 

d Quorum CyriUuai quum a Maximo fuisset presbyter ordinatus, 
et postmortem ejus ita ei ab Acacio episcopo ('esariensi, et caeteris 
episcopis Arianis episcopatus permitteretur, si ordinalionem Maxi*' 
mi repudiasset; diaconus in ecclesia administravit; ob quam impie- 
tateih sacerdoti mercedepensatus. — ^Jerom. Chronico. 

• KaLftUcuimtrtireL^ti t»v fTctg;|^ijtc;t*'§*^^''*^*''»^**« Tlieod. hi«t. 1, 
¥. c. 9. 



Cesarea, it beii^ merely a human ordinance, and tho 
decision of the second council of no higher authoiity, 
Cyril was in fact, not oidy a presbyter, out a ruUng eir 
der^ or president of the church at Jerusalem. 

In the last of his catecbeses we have the priest, the 
presbyters, and the altar, with subordinate deacons. 
** You have seen a deacon furnishing water for ablution 
to a priest and presWters, ta u<a xat Ko&i kcmAi^ c^o*i 
encircling the altar of Grod. But he furnished it not 
for bodily filth, for there is none, for we at first entered 
ftff^et/Mv the church, having no dirt on our bodies." Was 
this holy water? 

In his catecheses, the last five of which are denomi- 
nated mystagogic, those peculiarities of the Catholics, 
which the Protestants reject, are generally prematurely 
recognised. The weight of these productions as his- 
torical testimony is consequently very little; but since 
they have no bearing on our subject, it is unnecessary 
to marshal the evidence of their corruptions. The 
letter to Constantius is a standing monument of his 
weakness. In the few remains 6f his other writings, 
nothing has been found to our purpose. The letter to 
Augustine concerning Jerom is certainly not his, for 
he died about A. D. 386, whilst Jerom was living. He 
was an imbecile^ ambitious time-server, alternately or- 
thodox and Arian, as his interest led him. His piety 
must be submitted to another tribunal; but with us, 
neither his personal character, nor the. genuineness of 
the Writings attributed to him, have competent support 
from his canonization. 

Ambrose was the son of a^raefect of Gaul, where 
he was born about A. D. 340. Upon the death of his 
father he was brought to Rome, educated, and became 
a pleader of causes. Appointed governor of Liguria 
and Emilia, and attempting to quiet a tumult, which 
had arisen upon the election of a successor to the bish- 
op of Milan, he was unexpectedly nominated and 
elected, and at length by the Emperor obliged to accept 
the office. He was baptized, and within a week be- 
came arch-bishop of MUan, A. D. 374, where he died 
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about 896. His works cotisist of five tomes in two 
volumes. The commentary on the epistles of Paul 
written by Hilary the deacon has already passed under 
review ; the apology of David» and several other por- 
lions were the prcnductions of others. 

The bishopric of Milan adjoined that of Turin, the 
Milanese on the east, and the Fiedmontese on the west, 
being divided by the river Ticino, a small branch of 
the ro, in the great valley in which these two dioceses 
lay. The influence of the bishop of Rome, was ac- 
knowledged, disavowed, and re-established alike in 
both, till the times of Charles the Great. 

As their political government was the same, both 
before and after the partition of the Empire in 364, so 
was their ecclesiastical of the same kind. They were 
equally Vallenses, inhabiting the same valley, ana their 
religion the same, both in the days of Ambrose and of 
Claude. And since lio such sequestered primitive Chris- 
tians, as some have dreamed to have existed in that 
valley, are once mentioned in the works of this wri- 
ter, there is all the certainty that a negative admits, 
that there were none. 

In his commentary upon the words, " the seven 
stars are the angels of the seven churchei§," &c. in 
the Apocalypse, he observes: "We ought -therefore to 
understand the seven angels to be the rectors or pre- 
sidents of the seven. churches,^ because angel means 
messenger, and they who announce the word of God 
to the people,, are not improperly called angels, that is, 
messengers." 

A letter of Syricius^^to the church at Milan, and 
the answer of Ambrose, signed also by a number of 
bishops and presbyters, clearly show the claim and ac- 
knowledgment of superiority in the bishop of Rome, 
who is denominated not only pastor and brother, but 
Lord. By another, Syricius appears to have written 

f •' Septem igitur an^^os, redores septem ecclesi&rum debemus 
intelligere," &C. — ^Igitur hoc, quod prseauli ecclesise Ephesi a Do- 
mino dicitur» &e. Tom. v. p. 183. 
^ c Tom, V. p. 90. 
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to SyriiSy the pire6b3rter of Ambrose*^, to reprove him 
for inattention to his chargie. Ambrose concurs, de- 
nominating Syrtis brother and co-presbyter, **fratrem 
nostnim et compresbytemm Syrum.". The expresdon 
cofuemfttim, might have been used, if the canonical 
had been original scriptirral distinctions, for there was 
fellowship in their services ; but co-predrtfter fairly im- 
plies, that the archbishop was still a presbyter, which 
was strictly tru^, if he had been ordained such, be- 
cause ihe presiding pr&bjfier^ " K<o«^»i," is the very high- 
est ordinary officer named in the New Testament. 
Ambrose certainly had some view in which his lan- 
guage appeared to himself to be correct But that he 
considered himself a lay presb3rter is inconceivable. 

That deacons served tables and instructed others in 
the fourth century, may be inferred from these words: 
" The apostles did not esteem it best to leave the word 
of God and serve tabies,'but each is an office of wis* 
dom, for Stephen full of wisdom was chosen a deacon. 
Let him therefore who waits detail from him who 
teaches, and let the teacher invite the deacon. For 
the church is one body though the members be differ- 
ent j and neeessarv each to another."^ If deacons were 
then teachers, what were presbyters who were ever 
their superiors ? 

Ambrose exercised^ but with Christian humility, all 
the powers, which, by the canons and customs of hia 
day, he might claim ; but his interpretation of the 
Scriptures relative to the offices of apostles and evan- 
gelists is very different from that which some have 
adopted in our day* *• I do not claim the honor of the 
Apostles, for who (had) this, but those whom the Son 
or Grod himself chose; nor the grace ol prophets, 
nor the authority of evangelists, nor the circumspec- 
tion of pastors ; but the attention and diligence con- 
cernmg the divine writings, which the apostles .placed 
last among the duties of the saints, I wish only to at* 

k Tomi r. 113, mim de eomenrido noftro aliquosdmguir &o. 
i Tom. iiL p. 95. 
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tain; Ipr, snatched from benches of justice, and rc^s 
of government, unto the priesthood, I have begun to 
teach yoa» what I have not myself learned.'* He 
neither considered himself, though an archbishop, to 
be a successor of the apostles, nor claimed the extra- 
ordinary office of evangelist ; but why he confined his 
•laim to^ part only of the pastoral office, is not dis- 
cernible,- unless it may be imputed to his humility. 

In his ' day, so soon after the erection of Constan- 
tine's hierarchy, bribety had cpmmenced. This cood 
man complains, **you may see every where, tnose 
whom not merit, but money has advanced to the order 
of the episcopate? a weak and ignorant populace, who 
have called to them^ves such a priest, if you strict- 
ly inquire, who promoted them to be priests ? they 
forthwith answer : I have lately been ordained a bish- 
op by the archbishop, and given him a hundred shill-* 
ings, seeing I had deserved to have the episcopal grace, 
which, if I had not paid, I had not been a bishop to- 
day. Wherefore it is better for me to bring the gold 
from mv purse, than lose such a priesthood. I gave 
the gold, and obtained the episcopate ; I do not doubt 
that i shall soon receive, if I live, the shillings which 
I love. I ordain presbyters, consecrate deacons, and 
receive gold. Lo, the gold which I gave, I have already 
received in my purse. Wherefore the episcopate has 
cost me nothing."^ This representation of archbishop 

^^ Ambr.Totn. ir. 1. ''Non igitur toihi Apostolohim gloriamven* 
dice. Quis ewm hoc, lusi quos ipse filius elegit Dei ? Non pro* 
phetarum gcatiam, non virtutem Bvangelistarum, non pastorum cir- 
cumspectionem{ sed tantiimmodo intentionem et diligfentiam, circa 
Bcripturas diyinas opto assequi, quam ultimam posuit Apostolus 
inter officia Sanctorum-^Ego enim de tribunalibus atque adminis- 
trationis infulis ad sacerdotium raptus, docere tos coepi, quod ipse 
non didicL" 

1 **yideas, in ecclesia passim, quos non merita sed pecunix ftd 
episcopatus ordinetnprovezenint:- nugacem pbpulumet indoctum, 
qui talem sibi adsciverunt sacerdotem. Quos si percunctari fideli- 
tur velis, quiseos prseficerit sacerdptes, respondent mox et dicunt, 
ab archiepiseopo sum nuper episcopus ordmatus, centumque soli* 
dos, si dedi ut episoopalem {^tiam consequi merubsem ; ^ uot n 
minime dedissenoi bodie episcopus non essein* Unde^ melius eft 
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or bishops otdaining severally Without the coneiirreQCd 
of their brethren of theirrespective grades,is at vuriance 
with the canons of the council of Nice, but unless founded 
on fact would have compromised the veracity of the 
worthy writer. The assuimption of power is as common 
with eccleais^tical as civil officers ; and, fof various 
reasons, effected with much less danger of reprehen- 
sion. But in this instance the evil was of small mo- 
ment, because there was only at most a violation of 
a legislative provision enacted without authority, since 
neither the council nor emperor might erect offices in 
the kingdom of Christ. 

His classification of officers in a church perfectly 
agrees with those of his day, aad fairly excludes the 
possibility of the existence of lay presbyters : " What 
God requires from a bishop is one thing, that from a 
presbyter, another; and that from a deacon, another; 
an4 that from a clerk, another ; and that from a lay- 
man, even every individual whatsoever, is another."*^ 



mihi auram de sacello invehere, quam tantam saierdotium perdere. 
Aunim dedi et eptscopatum. comparavi; quos, amem, solidos, n 
vivo, receptum me UMco non ^fiido; Ordino presbjrteros, onMccro 
diaconos, et accipib aurura. Ecce aururo, quod dedi, in meo sa- 
cello recepi, episcopatum igitur gratis accepi." Tom. iv. p. IBl. 

n» "Aliud est enim quod ab episcopo requirit Deus, et ali«d 
quod 4 piesbytero et aliud quod ^ diacono, et aliud quod i clerico, 
et aliud quod k laico, vel a singulis quibusqu^ horoinibus." Tom. 
iv. 179. 
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Epipkaaius a weak anicmkitnu tmter ; intoneated^wUh deruxdpower, — *lRt 
cfeeraofwit of Atrius.'^HU opinion of the difference between Udup end pree- 
bytery ; contrary to JeronCe^-^Hie notwh HuU different primUne churches 
had different kinda qf qficere^ tmihoui foundation, and contrary to evidence 
and facts. — He received the apostolical consHtutUmSj hut shows they were 
doubted. — Eusdiius and Jerom say nothing qf ihem ,* and (hey containfaUe 
history. — They profess to have existat in the Ufe4ime of Peter, and yet re* 
^[uxre to read the gospd of John, which was written after Peter's death: 
and give, as qficers, several whacame into office after tAe deaih of ike apos- 
tles. 

EpiPHAirius was bom in Palestine, about the year 
332, became metropolitan of Cyprus in 366, and died 
in 402. Though acquainted with five lan^uages,^; 
he was no proficient in Attic diction, the only test to 
which Re is now Subject IJis credulity mi^ht have 
been at least compatible with sincerity ; had not his 
conditional promise of a miracle, to the empress, ren- 
dered even this problematical. His invasion of the 
canonical rights of John of Constantinople,^ sprang 
from his seduction by Theophilus of Alexandria, and 
both from the inebriating influence of ecclesiastical 
power, disproportioned to his mental vigor. To prove 
heresies supposititious, which is the chief object of his 
writings, catalogues of bishops are presented, who are 
assumed to have had the same authority, and to have 
held the same faith, from the days of the apostles. It 
had been usual to argue the genuineness of the gospel 
faith from the identity of the doctrines retained by the 
church throughout the world. But, howsoever plausi- 
bly the antiquity of doctrines might be argued, from 

* TlnrdLyXmnrof. Jerom. 

^ Socrat. Hist. lib. vi, c. 9—13. 
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the agreement of those churchesy whose successive 
presidentSf ftpotala^lsiy had,long before the days of Epipba« 
niusy monopolized the title of bishops, the assumption 
nevertheless, that diocesan episcopacy had existed 
from the days of the .apostles, and that there had been 
a sameness of power, influence, and even qf name, 
was contrary to fact Episcopal authority he identified 
with the regal and sacerdotal offices of Christ, and 
preposterously founded it upon the promise of God, 
that Chrises throne shotdd remain^ that qf his kingdom 
there should he no end^ and thai he should sit upon the throne 
of David, *' which kingdom he transferred unto,' and 
bestowed, together with the priesthood, upon his ser- 
vants, that is, the high-priests of the church univer- 
sal."^ 

Speaking of Aerius, who has already fallen under 
consideration, he says,** that " He alleges, to the de- 
ception of himself and his hearers, that the apostle 
writes to presbyters and deacons, and not to bishops:" 
also, that to a bishop the apostle says, " Neglect not 
the grace that is in you, which you received by the 
hands of the presbytery." And afterwards, in another 
place, the apostle addresses ^* bishops and deacons," 
so that the same person was a bishop and a presbyter. 
And being ignorant of the series of truth, and not con- 
versant in ancient histories, Aerius knew not that 
whilst the proclamation of the gospel was a new things 
the holy apostles wrote according to circumstances. 
Where, indeed,* there were bishops already constitu- 
ted, he wrote to bishops and deacons ; for the apostles 
could not immediately establish every thing in order* 
But there was need of presbyters and deacons, since 
by these two, the business of b, church can be accom- 
plished. Where, therefore, no one was found wprthy 
of an episcopate, the place remained without a bishop. 

e To 0Ao-txuof TOtf A«C</ /ui**r*T*]»9-At ««/ ;^«t{<r«^iFor vctt •AVftv 

mttKncioLt, H(sr.^9. S. 4, vide Heb. y. 6. vii. 16, 35, contim 
** Vide Sect xiii. 
c StillingfleetreftdSiuvforMi?* 

o 
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Bui where there was necessity^ and there were thooe 
who were worthy of the office of bishop^ bishopB were 
appointed, and the numbers being few, and^ioiie b^ 
big found among them to be constituted presb}rtesii^ 
they were satisfied, in sueh places, with a bishop only. 
But without a deacon there could not be a bishopw''' 
The first charge against Aerius was, that he taught 
that the apostle, in the third chapter of his first epistle 
U> Timothy, in fact enumerates the qualifications, not 
of bishops of the fourth century, but of primitive pBes«> 
byters and deacons. To which Epiphanius, in sdt^ 
stance, answers, that bishops and deacons, without 
presbyters, were ordained in some churches by reason 
of paucity of numbers. But if so, a single pastor luid 
his deacons was one of the earliest conditions of the 
church, which is not strictly correct, as we have 

9eexu 

The second was, that to prove the offices one, he 
represented Timothy (1 Tim. iv. 14) as ordained a 
bishop by the hands of a presbvtery. To this the 
metropolitan smswers, that Timothy was not to rq>raoe 
Oft fiicfer, nor hastily to receive an accusation against such ;' 
which caution implied, that he had an authority supe* 
rior to that of presbyters, to whom no such directions 
were given. The truth was, that Timothy, ordained 
by a presbytery, was constituted by Paul an evange^ 
Ustf^ui extraordinary office, by virtue of which, Uke 
an apostle, be planted churches, and ordained presby- 
ters or bishops, their ordination being the same. It 
has been shown, that as the Ephori had a ^^c^^fuf, or 
prmdentf who held the same office with his brethren^ 
sa in the presbytery of each church there was a prem^ 
iaUy fi^osa^ai ; consequently, as it was an inflexible rule 

f «igM /i Kc tttvTtu «rxcty»F— «.»*/ oo» cJtv tMr tfJtoxev6i«? irnc 
«x«()ii«c «>Foiifl-««, tLAt i<r7o{/flHf j8flt9w7flt7«f ic ^n tfrvxe$fy ovt Vfov tFTOf 
^M Mii^vyf*A*roc9 n-^os t« vro^M-royTn. ty^4L^%f o Ayi^s cMrotf-rex^t. 
Off-ov ^tv ipr^cy ct^vkctai iiJW. Kctrflt0-fitf<rt(> ry^A^w •Trttt^Mrci »tu 

«*e«C«Tf{«i? >«^ tyinlo XiUoLf xeii /i«iectf «», /lit ygLf t&r /•• rovten 
*« iMX«ri«r7M« ivvafro fl-xv^ovrdtfi, &c Hobt. 7S, S*:5» 
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ti^t but one church should be allowed in oae eify at A 
time, there could, of necessity, exist but one primM 
aittong the presbyters, however multiplied* Thiti 
officer very naturally, therefore, in the second century 
and later, as converts multiplied, became more influen** 
tiel, claimed higher authority^ and monopolized thd 
name of the bishop; a circumstance on which the 
policy of Constantino seized, and, accordingly, by can- 
ons of the council of Nice, availing himself of an im- 
aginary power in the church, he erected a hierarchy, 
which exists to this day. 

The third charge against Aerius was, that he said 
Paul considered (Titus i. 6—7) the same persons 
bishops and presbyters, calling &em indifferently by 
either name. To this he found no answer, except the 
assertion, that the order of bishops is to produce, by 
ordinalion, fathers in the church, or presbyters to 
produce sons by the washing of regeneration ; whioh^ 
18 a mere begmng of the question, and opposed by the 
fact of the ordination of Timothy himself by a presby- 
tery. Modern ingenuity has sometimes allowed the 
name bishop, in its appellative sense, to the presbyters 
of Titus; but, as a name of office, to the ordainer« 
And this would be allowable, if a distinction of such 
offices could be shown by the Scriptures, or in the 
apostolic age ; but the ruling elder was no more than 
a presbyter ; and to account him less, was an absur- 
dity of more modem invention. 

The argument just- mentioned by Eplphanius, in 
support of an inequality between the bishop and pres- 
byter, " that one is an order generative of fathers, for 
it be^ts fathers in the church ; and that the other, 
unable to produce fathers, generates children in the 
church, by the washing of regeneration,''^ has neither 
foundation in the Scriptures, nor in the history of the 
earliest ages of Christianity; for we have seen hoW 



XiyyiftTiat VMfu, yiff£ rn titjixii^i^. Hcer. 75, 84. 
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episcopacy grew out of the '' ruling^ elder.^ But in 
his day, though the bishop had all the powers of the 
presb^er, the presbyter was not allowed to do all that 
the bishop mi^ht ; being prohibited by the canons of 
councils, whicn were the supreme laws of the empire. 
Accordingly, Jerom, his more learned cotemporary, 
commenting on the third chapter of Zephaniah, attri- 
butes to presbyters their original right of ordination : 
** Priests, who baptize and administer the euchsiristf 
anoint with oil, impose hands, instruct catechumens, 
constitute Levites and other priests, have less reason 
to take offence at us explaining these things, or at the 
prophets foretelling them, than to ask of the Lord for- 
giveness."^ If it oe objected that Jerom elsewhere 
said, " What does a bishop, ordination excepted, that 
a presbyter may not do r* the answer is obvious : 
Jerom, knowingthat episcopal ordination was an ag- 
gression canonically adopted, confirmed by successive 
councils, and established by imperial authority, here 
speaks of ordination as it then was, and by no nieans 
of its original institution, or the mode of its primitive 
administration. He could not otherwise have affirmed, 
as he has done, that bishops are above presbyters rather 
by customy than by the truth of a divine disposal; ** magis 
consuetudine quam dispositionis Dominicse veritate 
presbyteris, esse majores." He also affirmed, an apos- 
tle had plainly taught, thai presbyters and bishops zvere 
the same^ "eosaem esse presbyteros quos et episcopos;" 
but " that afterwards it obtained that one was chosen, 
who might preside over the rest, to prevent divi- 
sion, lest each one, collecting to himself^ might rend 
the church of Christ."*^ That there was but one ordi- 

l» Saoerdotes qui dant baptismum et ad eucharistiam Domini 
imprecantur adventum, faciunt oleum chrismatis, manus imponunt, 
catechumenos erudiunt, Levitas et alios constituunt sacerdotes, 
non tam indignentur nobis hac ezponentibus et prophetjis vaticin- 
antibus, (]^uam Dominum deprecentur. Tom. v. p. 218. 

i •« Quid cnim facit except^ ordinatione, episcopus, quod pres- 
byter non faciat." Tom. ii. p. 624, 

k « Quod autem postea unus electus eat qui cxteris preponcre« 
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nation for the "pwkyttt and bishop untfl the Cyprkidc 
age, has been made sufficiently clear in the fbrfner 
sections ; but to establish that Jerofn excepted ordi- 
nations from the powers of presbyters, merely with re- 
gard to the laws and practice of his day, and not as 
either original or rishtful, it isr only necessary farther 
to observe, that in uie same letter he has shown, that 
** at Alexandria, from the evangelist Mark, even to the 
bidkop HeraclinsandDionysius (A. D.240) the presby** 
ters called him bishop, who was one chosen from them- 
sdves, and placed in a higher grade, as an army makes 
a general, or deacons choose from themselves one, 
whom they know to be diligent, and call him an arch- 
deacon."' A secondary ordination had not then ob- 
tained, but the elders selected one of their number, and 
denominating^him bishop, they placed him in the chair, 
which Jerom describes by the suitable terms, in gradu 
excdsiori coUoeare: in consequence of which, he acted 
as bishop, or rather as arch-bishop. This act of the 
presbyters was without apostolical warrant, either in 
precept or example; and certainly grew out of the 
appointment of a chairman, or ft^otat^s, which was a 
merely optional appointment, by prejsbvters, of one of 
Iheir number to a necessary duty. The comparison 
of a general, discovers the manner of the election ; that 
of the arch-deacon, excludes the idea of diversity in 
office ; and as he was stiU a deacon, the bishop was 
still a presbyter. 

tttf,^m schismatis remedium factum est; ne unusquisque ad le tn>> 
hens Christi ecdesiam rumperef Epist ad Eyagrium. 

1 Nam et Alexandiis ^ Marco evangeHstft usque ad Heraclum dt 
Bionysium episcopos, presbyteri semper unum ex se electum itf 
excttlsiori gndu coltocatam episcopum nomuiabantt quomodo si 
exereitus imperatorem &ctat, aut diaconi eligant de s« queqi in- 
ddstrium noyerint et archi-diaconum yocenf Ibid. 

Also* Hilary the deacon, says, <* Sed quia coeperunt seqaentes 
presbyteri indigiu inveniri ad primatus tenendos vnmuittta e$i raHiH 
prospietente concilio, ut non ordo, sed meritum crearet episcopum* 
8ect xii. And Ausnistin speaks of the superioritj of the bishop at 
that wluch jam icaenm umu obtmmit &Cp Isodore of Bpun sayi, 
it wis to preyent schisms by oMoriiy* It was, therefofe,.humiiat 
and by bo meMis pnmtiye. 

o2 
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The method adopted by Bpiphanius to scipport, b9 
original, an imaginary diversity in ofBcei between 
bisnops and presbyters, by supposing the modes of 
constituting the first churches to have been various $ 
that, in some churches, there were presbyters and 
deacons, in others bishops and deacons, was not 
founded in fact ; for the same identical persons were 
denominated presbyters and bishops: the commission 
was one, conferred by the same authority, in the same 
manner, and for the same ends. 

This passage has been brought to prove, that it was 
believed, in the days of Epiphanius, that episcopal su- 
periority over presbyters was established by the apos- 
tles. The imbecile arch-bishop of Cyprus, and his co- 
temporary, arch-bishop of Milan, whose piety was 
much greater than his knowledge, may have thus 
quieted their consciences, but the episcopal power was 
then well known ta have been founded in aggression, 
and established by canons of councils and edicts of 
emperors. Yet in no instance were presbyters re- 
duced to the condition of laymen. 

The representation already given"^ of the churches 
in Alexandria, while under their respective presbyters, 
at the head of whom was the president of the original 
church, is fully confirmed by Epiphanius. " They 
say that he, (Arius,) a Lybian by descent, having be- 
come a presbyter in Alexandria, presided, h^oksWo^ 
over a church called Baucalis. For as many churches 
as are of the Catholic church at Alexandria, are un- 
der one arch -bishop; and over these, individually, 
presbyters are placed to administer to the ecclesiasti- 
cal exigences of the neighboring inhabitants."** 

This writer is deemed the principal- witness in sup* 
port of the eight books, denominated the Apostolical 

• n» Sect xiii. 
» ^AO-ir At/}of Ai0vf Tfl» y%fu tf Ax%(etfS^*i€tJ't7rff9^vliftf yfytfon-A 

6t WgCifTATO tUC tUKKHa-tAC mt hAVtLttXtOCi «l/T» *.AXOVfJl§ftlt. Or«i 

y€^ iKxKuctAi rn{ ttttBohHtnc mkkx^o-iac <y A\t^xfS^tttf Cvro tftt a^X**' 
iiA 'TAr •««^»T<a^7i»fltc ;tf M*f T«? o/»iTo^»?. Hoer. 69. 8. !• 
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Gonstitattons. He observes ? << The Audian$ brinp ie^i 
proofs the Constitution of the Apostles, being indeed 
with many not accredited, nevertheless, not to be re^ 
jected^ for the whole canonical order is comprehend'* 
ed in it, and nothing hostile to the gospel, nor to the 
administration, canon, or faith of the church/'** Af- 
terwards he says, •*The church observes the feast of 
the passover, appointed even fromthe apostles, in the 
5ia*o^t5» constitution^ ^c.'^ " And if it becomes us to 
recite that of the ^tewoftj, constitution of the apostles^ 
how, &c/"i He also says: "With respect to the 
beard, the divine word and doctrine direct in the con- 
stitutions '{iv >ratj «cafaS«<jt) of the apostles, not to cor- 
rupt it," &c/ That there existed a book in the days 
of Epiphanius, known by the name that has been men- 
tioned, is a fair inference from his expressions. The 
silence of Eusebius, and of Jerom, who was the friend 
of Epiphanius^ avails nothing against this positive 
testimony ; but wheh compared with the suspicions, 
which Epiphanius more than once has expressed, the 
inference is just, that they allowed them not to be gen- 
uine. The circumstance, also, that he never mentions 
them in the catalogues oif the sacred writings, evinces 
that he did not believe them to have been written by 
the apostles, whose inspiration extended to all they 
said and wrote, relative to the cause of Christ. 

They have been mentioned in no passage in the 
sacred Scriptures, by none of the fathers, councils, or 
ecclesiastical writers of the first century ;• although 
the things they contain must have been mghly impor- 



evo-Af fAVf nroic iroxkuc ff Afii^iK*xlefy axxet ei/it (tictttfutoff irnvdi yap tr 
AVTjr »«tror<»i» tactic fjU^fffT«t/> k(U wS»f ita^a Kt^AfAy/utfet t»c 9*10*- 
7c«C9 o(//i Tifc tXKKwciAa-ltxns iioxn^Mii »^ xavovoc, ka* trio-jMC^-— 
Hcer. 70. S. 10. 

p Ibid. 8. 12. q Hoer. 75. S. 6. 

» Hoer. 80. 8. 7. 

• Vide Sec. vii. ante? concerning *« The Apostolical Tradition,** 
referred to Hippolytus, which identifies itself witiii the Sth book of 
the Constitutions. 
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taat on difierent occasions^ particidarly to Qrigeflr 
TertulUan* and Cyprian. In the Constitutions^ tEer« 
18 a direction to read the goqpel of John, but that goek 
pel WM not written till aner the deaths of Peter and 
nnly and other apostles, in whose time and presence 
tli^e Constitutions claim to have been written* Simon 
Ifagus is asserted in the Constitntiohs,* to have bees 
baptized bj Philip the apostle, but the history of the 
Acts shows that it was by Philip the deacon or evai^ 
gdist* 

In the Constitutions,^ the apostle Peter is made ta 
speak of Clement, as bishop and citizen of Rome, aiul 
am of the heretic Basilides, and others. But neither 
was Clement, bishop of Rome, nor BasOides known as 
a heretic in the life-time of Peter. 

They contain^ many names of l»shops ordained by 
Peter, JPaul, Mark, and others, several of whom must 
have come into office after the days of the apostles. 

If those books in the Greek language, which are 
BOW called ** The Apostolical Constitutions, by Cle- 
ment," Lw^Wftu ta9 a/ytov Afto(telkC9v Sio Kkij/isvloi, be the 

same which Epiphanius approved, and the TruUian 
council afterwards rejected, they are an argument of 
his weakness and prejudices; if they are different, 
they merit no regard, and, under either aspect, they 
become a miserable specimen of human depravity. 

* Lib. id.c. 7. 11 Lib.vi.c.r. 

» Lib.vtc.8. wLib.vii. c.5«. 
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IHonysiuSf the Areopagile, totu^nof ^^ writer of ike txdumes, tshi^ hear hu 
name; toOi things and temu are fredy used in them, which eacitted not tiU 
centuriee aftenDords. They may have been written in thefeurA or fifA cen« 
tury. That the toriier spoke falsdy with reipect to Jtis age and time w eer- 
tain; but wrote voith more-than ordinary talenL By what writers pretbyters 
voere first accounted priests. The mode of ordination of a Ushcp in them 
differs from, that in the apostolical constitutions.— r^chn ChrysosUnn, his choh 
racter. Correct as to the origin of episcopacy^ but mistakes some Scriptures, 
— hidote of Pdusium, a monk and layman; his letters laconic and severe* 
Uses urtcitcvos and vpot^Jsts tn the same sensci 

DiosTYSius, the Areopagite, who heard Paul at 
Athens,* has been deemed by Nicephorus, Gregory the 
great, Baronius, and many others, the writer of the 
books which bear his name. According to these, he 
received a liberal education, and went into Egypt a 
little before the death of Christ, where he witnesse^d 
that eclipse of the sun whigh happened at the cruci- 
fixion, when the moon was full. The writer affirms, 
he was then in his twenty-fifth year ; he nevertheless 
appears to have survived Ignatius and Trajan. The 
genuineness of these writings, which have received 
the scholia of Maximus, and paraphrase of Pachyme- 
ras, in the Greek; and the annotations of Corderius in 
Latin, has been a matter of dispute through the last 
twelve centuries. The reasons furnished by Baronius, 
wherefore they were not mentioned by Eusebius and 
Jerom, are plausible ; and his opinion, that the Cle- 
ment named in them was not Alexandrinus, is probable* 
But his answer to the objection of Theodorus, pre- 
served by Photius, that they exhibit an account of 

» Acts xvu. 34. 
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those traditions which grew up in the church, by de- 
grees and at distant periods, is unsatisfactory. Nei- 
uier is it conceivable that these books, which so plain- 
ly assert the doctrine of the Trinity, should never have 
been cited in the disputes with the Arians, nor that 
Chrysostom, Ambrose, and Augustine, who mentioned 
the Dionysius of Athens, should have concealed, if ac- 
quainted with, his writings. 

These works are probably those of a Platonistic 
Christian, mystically out argumentatively written, in 
good style, and with a free use of terms introduced by 
the disputants of the fourth century. Some have 
imagined that Dionysius, not the Areopagite converts 
ed by Paul, but the patron of the Franks, who were 
different men, of different periods, was ibe author of 
these works. 

About the commencement of the fifth century we 
may with probability place them;^ and supposing 
them the works of an anonymous and disingenuous 
writer, yet was he a man of more than ordinary ta- 
lents and infoirmation ; they are entitled to notice there- 
fore, subject to these qualifications. 

Not a solitary instance has been observed, rejecting 
the captions, wherein this writer uses the words 
9Hiffxoftoit ti^topvte^oif iuucwoi, bisJicpy presbyter^ or deacon; 
but instead of them, Mpfl<;r<7( f^^tvs and xettov^^ govern^ 
or of priests f priest and minister; tt^a^jcvt is a refinement 
upon op^M^evf not found in the New Testament: upivt 
never there occurs for an officer under the gospel, nor 
uttov^of for the deacon. 

The te^m priest does rarely, if in any instance, ap- 

Kar for an officer in the church of Chnst, in Clemens 
>m., Justin Martyr, Clemens Alexandr., <>igen, 
Gregory Thaum., Lactantius, or in either of the Hila- 
rys. Irenaeus infers from Levi's having no inheritance 
but the priesthood, that the apostles, forsaking the 



b Blondel and Laidner places them at A. D. 490. Peanoiit 330. 
8. Bwnaf^ and Dailies 520. Cave^ 36a And oUien at different 
inteimediate periods. 
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fioldsr became the priests of God. Tertullian ax^aesy 
that because Christ, is a high priest, those who are oap- 
tixed inU) Christ, having put on Christ, are, according 
to the apocalypse, priests to God the Father. But nei- 
ther of these writers has usually adopted the word 
prieat for presbyter in his writings. Mihutius Felix , 
observes, that Christians had neit^r temples nor altars 
except their hearts, nor images, nor purple, nor digni- 
ties. Cyprian and Ambrose have used the terms priest 
and priesthood for the preaching office in the gospel, 
buit do not ordinarily make the substitution. 

The principal and distinguishing character of the 
ordination of a bishop^ ccc<><^^ ^^ ^be time of the writ- 
ing of these books, appears to have been, " the impo- 
sition of the Scriptures upon his head, which neither of 
the lower orders received.'^* But it was at this pe- 
riod accompanied by laying on of hands, which nei- 
ther appears in the constitutions, nor in the Traditions 
of Hippolytus.* The present form of the ordination 
of bishops fell into practice at some later period, ky' 
the n^re omission of that which was the earliest but 
unauthorized ceremony, of holding the Scriptures 
over the head of a presbyter, when appointed to pre- 
side. 

If imposition of hands is thought in our day to com- 
municate either gifts or graces, experience will prove 
the reverse. And in the ordination of die *e^<<x«^, it 
was not originalTy a constituent. Ordination, even 
when rightfS, confers neither knowledge nor purity ; 
and though at first followed by extraordinary gif[s, it 
was no doubt intended as an exclusion of persons un- 
qualified from the offices of presbyter and deacon. 
Designations, to presidency among presbyters were 
variously effected in different places. The duties were 
long merely parochial, even after the name of bishop. 

fndi9-4( oujt t^nrmi t«i».to t*? tt^u/xwmf TAyfA^tmi, VoL u p* 364^ 
* Vide p. 64 ante. 
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had been monopolized. We have already seen, that 
instead of eijus divinunh diocesan bishops, as such, had 
no existence in the apostles' days : and the tardy ad- 
vancement towards a secondary ordination shows that 
they knew that their legitimate authority was only 
presbyterial, whilst their episcopal superiority, being 
founded on human appointment, was continued by cus- 
tom and supported by policy. Such is the history of 
the it^oetff ttf, or ruling elder. 

It, has been often affirmed in our own day, that 
bishops are successors to tho apostolic ofljce. But the 
writer of these bo'oks thought otherwise, and probably 
wrote the sentiments which prevailed at ttie com- 
mencement of the fifth century. He represents dea- 
cons as directed "by priests, priests, by archbishops, 
archbishops by the apostles and the successors of tne 
apostles."* 

Neither in the Celestial nor Ecclesiastical ISerarchy^ 
nor in any other of the writings ascribed tq Dionysius, 
the Areopagite, has there been found a word, a fact, 
or even a circumstance, which so much as excited the 
idea of a lay presbyter, or ruling, elder, in the modern 
meaning of those terms. 

John of Constantinople was born at Antioch, of 
Christian parents, but lost his father in childhood. 
His first object was jurisprudence, which he exchange 
ed for the study of the Scriptures. Becoming a read- 
er, he discharged the duties with such acceptance that 
he could escape episcopal ordination only by concealf 
ment He retired a few years, afterwards was or- 
dained deacon, then presbyter. His eloquence, upon 
the death of Nectarius, promoted him to the see of 
Constantinople, in 398. He was austere, cholericj dis- 
tant, arbitrary, and sometimes imprudent, yet pious. 
' He died, in unjust banishment, in 407, at the age of 

'•C^O:*'^ •' rfwcfTOAo*, ««t/ 01 T*F flt^eo-ToXMF /i«t/o>ei. VoL ii.p. 113. 
f Vide Socrat. Scholast. Ub. vi. c. 2—19. 
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60. The name Chrysostom was conferred at a later 
period. ^ 

In his homily on Ephes. iv. he places apostles first, 
prophets second, evangelists third; then follow pas- 
tors and teachers. These last he supposed to have 
been intrusted, some with^a whole nation, and others 
to have been inferior. This archbishop of Constanti- 
nople appears to have made no claim to apostolical 
succession. Yet by virtue of canons of councils, he 
exercised the ecclesiastical power proportiQned to the 
grade of his metropolis. 

Having recited 1 Tim. iiL 3-^10, he observes: 
*' Having spoken of bishops and characterised them, 
saying both what they should possess, and from what 
they should abstain, and omitting the order of presby- 
ters, Paul has passed over to the deacons. But why 
is this? Because there is not much difference. For 
these also in like manner have been set over the teach- 
ing and government of the church, and what things he 
has said concerning bishops, the same also he intend^ 
for presbyters ; for they have gained the ascendancy 
over them only in respect of ;ordaining, and of this 
thing also they appear to have robbed the presby- 
ters."** The condition of the church could have then 
been better known to no one than to this primate; yet 
when discoursing on the. Scriptures, he expressly al- 
lows government and doctrine to have teen given 
equally and by the same means to presbyters and to 
bishops; that the latter had gained the ascendancy 
only in ordination, which they had injuriously taken 
from the presbyters; for such is the force of rcuwtxuwy 
followed by an accusative. 

ff Xt^^^^^ '1'^^ y\mr*t'A'9 ttai to «-ro/u«t I««yy«f « K^rrtAVTi- 
woviroxt»f *inrMvos. Fhotius, foL 890. 

^ Ti ^nTTort^ on ou ^c\u to /uta-of, »(U ya^ kai avtoi iiittC" 
tttiKtAf ua'tf Afiiiityfiinot aau ^lorreta-t^f rwt tM.»xn^t*C9 itaU « jri{< 
nric-ttoirmf tnrty nroivrA xau v%ft ir^t^fiurt^mf a^/uottu. T«r y*^ 
X*tporoftAf /uomir tturmy auKi^t^nxAO't^ xtu tovto /Koror /osovrf 
9'XM?i»7tir Tovc irfwfiwrtfws, VoL be. p. 1574. 

p 
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He appears to have rightly conceived of the iden* 
. tity of the episcopal and presbrterial commission in 
their origin. Yet because by tne canons of councils, 
which were the supreme law of the empire, an eccle- 
siastical authority had been erected in every city pro- 
portional in diffnity and influence to the niagnitude of 
the city, and the degree of civil power conferred upon 
it, this writer discerned that the cautious exercise of 
the power of ordination was a matter of the highest 
importance. For having spoken of a solemn charge 
given to Timothy^.he observes, "After saying this, 
^atd) introduced^that which is above all things vital, 
and conduces to the preservation of the church, I mean 
ordination, and says, *Lay hands suddenly on no 
man,'''' 

It is obvious that bishops differed only in the pow^ 
of ordination from presbyters, and had gained this af- 
ter the first timesy yet he has expressed a sentiment on 
Phil. i. 1. somewhat different. If presbyters were m 
the days of Chrysostom equally as the bishops com- 
.missioned to preach and govern, they were not lay 
presbyters, 

. Upon. 1 Tim. v. 17. Chrysostom plainly shows that 
the presbyters who ruled well were the same species 
of officers with those who laboured in word and doctrine^ 
and observes, "That it conduces greatly to the edifica- 

* tion of the church, that the ft^os^fa^ts, ruling presby- 
ters, should be apt to teach."^ The "double honour 
he understood to mean not merdy respect, bnt the pro- 
vision necessary to Mm who presides.^ He also thought 

' the portion was to be double, either to enable him to 



i EiTfit «rou7e f/9r«r « Tret/letf fJLAXtrTtt xeugt^tJctlof »v tvnyety*, 
Ktti fjiAXio-lct avvt^u T«F txKKii{t*y TO TCfv p^MjpoTovior. Hom. 
xvi. p. 1611. 

roue 9r^oi0'TMTfltc. p. 1605. 

1 Tt/unr ttleLuBd mv Bt^etvrucn \tyu *nif *rctf aaittyjtdLuti ^opnytetf. 
Ibid. This comparison of the friota-vae to him that leads in tEe 
choir, fitly intimates the parity of oifice. 
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supply widows and deacousy ox because he presided 
ToelL 

He understood the grace of God which was in Tim- 
othy by the imposition of his hands, (2 Tim. i. 6,) not 
to be his oflice to rule and preach, but the influence of 
the Holy Spirit. The imposition of the hands of the 
presbyters, he deems the giving of the commission, 
but strangely and gratuitously affirms that Paul ^Uhere 
speaks not of presbyters, but of bishops} That there 
were no diocesan bishops, and that the same officers 
were indifferently called presbyters and bishops at that 
period, are certain. Yet this evasion was not worse 
than making rt^ea^B^tovf presbytery^ an office which 
Calvin favored, with some of the Latin fathers. The 
same arbitrary interpretation of elders, n^sa^s^wty he 
adopted on Titus i. 5, " he here means bishops.^^ Jerom's 
views were contrary, and they are established by evi- 
dence. 

Referring to the passages in the letters to Timothy 
and Titus, he assigns his reason for such interpreta- 
tion in his first homily on the epjstle to the PhiliTOians^ 
" To the co-bishops and deacons, what is this? Were 
there many bishops in one city 1 By no means ; but 
he thus denominates the presbyters, for they had hith- 
erto held those names in common ; the bishop was 
also called a deacon," or minister." He afterwards 
justifies such commutation of names of office in an- , 
cient times, by the custom, in his own day, of bishops 
writing to their " co-presbyters" and "deacons," and, ' 
supposes that in former times each was, notwithstand- 
ing, distinguished by his proper official title. But how 
destitute of proof this assumption was, we have al- 
ready abundantly seen* Also, he acknowledges there 
had not been either deacons or presbyters prior to the 

1 Otf 9rt^iir^ta'0vlt^mf ^no'i t/lAvBn axx« m^t tTri^tt^^mr, 1 Tim* 
iy. 14, 

in Touc f^i9»e«r0«f ty^etv^A ^40-1. In loc. 

A SuFfsno-xoflWic t,du itazQfotf *ri T«v7o ; (aIac reXfMC troxxe/ fT/o*- 
jboire/ i!«-*ir ; ov^ctfAmi «xxa, tov; ^a^^w/it/lifove o»*Jmt maxw «re7« V«{ 
Ti»c txotrmfwf rug nojutAO't »«u /lAxorot fSFtT^ofns txtytro* Jn loc. 
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appointment of Stephen and tbd other six, and has 
given it as his opinion on Acts vi.® that the commis- 
sion was of a special nature, and though their duties 
were in the first instance ministerial, yet they were 
designed to be preachers, and did go forth as such. 

Isidore of Pelusium flourished in the first part of the 
fifth century, and having adopted the monastic life, 
he directed letters to men of various characters and 
in difierent stations, even to the emperor himself. 
Some officiously reprove in pungent language ; others 
temperately answer the bishops, presbyters, and dea- 
cons, who sought his counsel. Being in no instance 
entire, they appear as extracts or abridgments, la- 
conically written. He avows the deliberate purpose 
of speaking freely, and causing men of no sensibility 
to Uush for sin ; and if he should thereby sufrer> it 
would be with the prophets, apostles, and saints, an 
event desirable for nim who was one of the multitude^ 

His numerous letters agaiiist simony show it to 
have been then a common vice. He charges it on 
Eusebius, the bishop of Pelusium, whom he admits to 
be *<^tff«j,but denies that he,/8^o(jea», renders the spi- 
ritual service of priest**^ The early corruptions of the 
hierarchy are sufficientlv evinced in his letters, which 
accord with the state of the church after the erection 
of diocesan episcopacy, and the general adoption of 
the canons of the council of Nice into practice. He 
uses the words iftioxonoi, jt^oejf wj, and »efev$» promiscu- 
ously for the same office ; but the last of these words, 
most frequently both for bishop and presbyter. Nor 
has a presbyter been found in the volume, who was 
not a priest. Deacons and readers are often men- 
tioned, but neither arch-bishop nor patriarch has been 



o 06fF ev7i ^i0tj»ov»v, ou7f v^ts-Qvlt^w otfii*i to oto/uet ufAt /jrxo» 

»«| ^AUi^f, AXXA TIWC lip TOI/79 i;^l/^67oV;rdir0-AF, XAI ov» <eirA«( 

ttvinvAf ovlti Tov X6>of . Acta hom. xiv. 
p Page 664 qFageSSa. 
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observed. Yet he repeatedly assigns a pre-eminence 
to Peter above the other apostles. This work, though 
of small importance in the history of the church, is, 
nevertheless, by its numerous, brief, and often singu- 
lar expositions of difficult passages in the Scriptures, 
rendered highly, interesting. 
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Jenm ; kig hirth, education, flaces of rendence, emjioyment, Jeammgf and 
deaOi. — Ws opmion of the changes vMck had cbtained in the offices and 
gaoemmetU of (he dtureh. — TTte ambkion ofpreibyitrs produced the nece^ 
sUjf qf transferring mudk of their authority to a president m each ckurdu — 
7^ VMU effected gradually^ and 6y custom. — Jerom ums contented wUh the 
iJatrdi government established hy canons qf councils, whidt had ihe force of 
the supreme auOunity of the empire ; his denial of the primitioey or inspired 
fight, uns to take away Ae unjust defences of clerical impropHeties. — Hi» 
later to Evagrius translated. — The church at Alexandria. — Thit expressions 
ofJerem on different occasions exptained-^The importance of maintaining 
ihe succession of presiding presbyters, to exdude heretics ; hut there was no 
re-ordination of preshyters t3l the Cyprianic age, or middte of the Hard 
century, 

Jbrom was born in the upper confines of Dalmatian 
before A. D. 345. After preparatory instructions at 
StridoD, and great progress in philology at Rome, he 
went into Gaul in quest of higher proficiency. Hav- 
ing returned from Rome, where he had been baptized^ 
he proceeded to Antioch and Jerusalem. In Syria 
he devoted four years to the prosecution of oriental 
languages. 

At Antioch, he sided with Paulinus, by advice from 
Damasus, bishop of R6me, and A. D^ 375 consented 
to be ordained presbyter, but not to serve as sueh. 
Thus at liberty, he chose Bethlehem as his residence, 
whence he visited Gregory Nazianzen at Gonstanti- 
xiople. In 382, coming to Rome, he was detained by 
Damasus, to whom nis knowledge of languages, 
the Scriptures, and the world, seemed indispensa- 
ble* 

Upon the demise of the bishop of Rome, he retired 
to his beloved Bethlehem, with a number of recluses. 



After yisiting Egypt, he lipent the residue of a long life 
in retirement at Bethlehem with his chosen firiends» 
atid diecl about 420. 

Devoted to study,^ and unrivalled in learning,^ he 
shared the esteem of the greatest and best f but as ho 
heeded no emolument, he coveted no preferment in 
the church. He acquiesced in the asgrandissement 
ftnd influence of the ecclesiastical establishment, be* 
cause he thought the exercise of power necessary to 
the government of the church ; but he would have the 
superior clergy to remember, that by the word of God 
they were only presbyters, and that all higher author- 
ity was founded only on custom. 

In writing a translation and a commentary upon the 
Scriptures, which were to continue to remote genera- 
tions, we naturally expect his most matured judgment^ 
and, therefore, begin with his observations on Titos i* 
5, &c. " Let us carefully consider the words of the apos^ 
tie : ' thai you may appoint presbyters through the cities as 
I directed youf who, describing afterwards the charac-> 
ter to be ordained a presbyter, and having observed, 
' ff any he blameless^ not a polygamist,^ &c. then su1> 
joined, ^for it becomes a bishop to be blamdess, as a stem^ 
ard ofGodA A presbyter is the same, therefore, as a 
bishop ; and before there arose, by the temptation of 
the devil, preferences in religion, and it was said 
among the people, *Iam (fPatdj I of Apolhsy tofCe- 
pfta#,' the churches were governed by a common 



.ft « Totus semp^ in lectione, totus in libris est." Snip. 8erT« 
p. 506. 

^ "Inomnifetehf/anemo audeat comparri." Id. 504. 
« ** Plane earn boni omnes admirantur et diligent" Id. 506. ' 
d << Idem est er^ presbyter, qui et episcopus, et antequam diaboli 
instinctu, stadia in relig^one fierent,' et diceretur in populis; Ego 
sum Pauli, ego jfpoUo, ego autem Cepha .* communi presbyterorum 
concilio, ecclesia6 g^bemabantur. Postqaam vero unusqwsqne eos, 
quos baptizaverat, suos putabat, non esse Christi: in toto orbe de. 
cretumest ut unus de presbyteris eleotus superponeretur cxteris, 
ad quem omnis eoclesix cura pertineret, et schismatum semina tol- 
lerentiir, Hierom. Oper. torn. vi. p. 198. 
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council of presbyters. But afterwards, every one es- 
teeming those whom he had baptized as his own, not 
Christ's, it was decreed, throughout the world, that 
one chosen from the presbyters should be placed above 
the rest, to whom the care of the whole church should 
belong, and the source of all discord be removed. If 
it be supposed this is not the sense of the Scriptures, 
but my own opinion, that bishop and presbyter are 
one, and that one is the natne of age, the other of of- 
fice, read a^ain the words of the apostle tq the Phi- 
lippians — ^ Paul and Timothy y servants of Jesus Christ, to 
ail the saints in Christ Jesus, who are at Phjlippiy zoith 
the bishops and deacons, grace to yoUf and peace,^ &c. 
FhiUppi is a single city of Macedonia, and certainly 
there could not be in the one city many bishops, in 
the present meaning of the term. But because at that 
time they called the same persons bishops whom they 
called presbyters, on that account he spoke of bishops 
indifferently as of presbyters. This may still seem 
doubtful to some, unless it be proved by another testi- 
mony. It is written in the Acts of the Apostles, that 
when he had come to Miletus, he sent to Ephesus, and 
called the presbyters of that church, to whom he af- 
terwards said, among other things, ^Attend to your^ 
selves, and to all the Jlock over which the Holy Spirit hath 
placed you bishops, to feed the church of the Lord, which he 
has gained by his blood.' And here observe more par- 
ticularly, that inviting the presbyters of the one city, 
Ephesus, he afterwards calls the same bishops. If that 
epistle which is written to the Hebrews under the 
name of Paul, be received, there also the care of a 
church is equally divided among many; forasmuch 
as he writes to the people, * Obey your leaders, and he in 
subjection, for they watch for your souls, as rendering an 
account, lest they may do this zvith sorrow ; since this is to 
your advantage,' And Peter, who derived his name 
nrom the firmness of his faith, speaks in his epistle, 
saying, * Wherefore the presbyters among you I intreat, - 
who am a co^presbyter, and witness of the st^erings of 
Christ, who am also an associate in the glory which is here" 
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after to he revealed ; feed the Lard^sfock^ zohich is among 
yoUf not from necessity htU choice.^^ 

" ^ These things are recorded, that we may show, 
that the ancient presbyters were the same, as the bish- 
ops, but by little and little, that the roots of dissentions 
might be torn up, the whole trouble was devolved on 
one. Wherefore, as presbyters know that they are 
subjected to him who shall have been placed over 
Aem bvthe custom of the church, so the bishops may 
know that they are greater than presbyters, rather by 
custom than by the verity of the Lord's appointment ; 
and that they ought to govern the church in common, 
imitating Moses, who, when he had it in his power to 
preside over the people of Israel alone, selected seven- 
ty, with whom he might judge the people.''^ • 

Jerom imputes the origin of episcopacy, not to the 
preference of one apostle to another, in the church of 
Corinth — lam of Paul, &c.; for no one of them be- 
came superior in office to the f^st; but to the capri- 
cious favoritism of the people for particular pr&by* 
krsj and to the ambitious efforts of those officers, who 
aimed to promote themselves rather than to advance 
ihe cause of Christ, which, he asserts, produced the 
general consent, by little and little, to transfer the re- 
sponsibility of superintendence from the council of 
presbyters to a single presbyter in each church, for 
the prevention of divisions. From his expressions, 
** Before — ^itwas said among the people, I amofPatdy 

« Jerom has omitted. f;ri0'»oTov/7K in 1 Pet. v.- % but given it 
elsewhere. 

' Hsee propterea, ut ostendel'emus apud veteres eosdem fuisse 
ptt^hjteros qu6^ et e]piscopod, paulatim vero ut disaensionum plan- 
tftria eveHerentupy ad uniim oranem aoficitadinem esse delatam^ 
Sicat ergo presbyteri sciant, se ex ecclesix consuetudine ei, qui 
^bi prsepositus fuerit, esse subjectos; ita episcopi noverin^ se 
HM^JS eotisuetudine quam dispositionis dominicx reritate, presby- 
tens esse msjores, et in coAimune debere ecclesiam regere imitan* 
tes .Moysenr qui cum haberet in potestate solus prxsse popula Is- 
rael, septuaginta elegit cum quibus p(»>ulum judicaret. Tom. Ti« 
p. 199. 

« Tom. yi. p. 198. 
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and I of Afolhiy^ &c. which obtained at Corinth many 
.years Defore the death of Paul, it has been inferred 
that the authority of the presbyteries was devolved 
on bishops before the deaths of the apostles. But this 
quotation was a mere accommodation of Scripture 
language to the evils of after times ; for he speaks not 
of the transfer of authority from many apostles to one, 
but of that of the presbyters of a church to one of their 
number. When Clement wrote his first letter to the 
Corinthians, which all acknowledge genuine, they had 
no bishop, and this was a little before the death of the 
last apostle. It has been also justly answered to the 
strange inference, that the date of the letter to the Co- 
rinthians, which has been thus assigned as the time of 
the introduction of episcopacy, was prior to the call at 
Miletus, to the letter to the rhilippians, to the epistle 
to the Hebrews, and to the first epistle of Peter ; and 
that Jerom would not have placed the introduction of 
episcopacy at the period of the schism at Corinth, and 
then proceeded to the argument for original presbyte- 
rial parity from four different facts, all of which must 
have occurred subsequently to the time which he had 
just before assigned as the termination of such 
equality among presbyters. Had Jerom said, that be- 
cause of this schism at Corinth, it was decreed in all 
the world to devolve the power on one, the four in- 
stances which immediately follow, of the identity of 
the presbyterial and episcopal office, would have been 
palpable contradictions of himself. Equally futile is 
the position, thai since there were neither synods nor 
councils t© pass the decree which he mentions, Jerom 
must have supposed it was ordained by the apostles. 
His language fairly implies, that the decree was the 
general adoption of the expedient, of the responsibility 
of one presbyter, 6y the churches throughout the world; 
which agrees with his representation of this change as 
a cusUmif which came on gradually till it universally 
prevailed. Jerom's legitimate inference o£ original 
parity, from the identity of the commission, quahfica- 
tionsy and dutieid; and the promiscuous use of the 
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names of presbjrter and bishop, in the apostolic times, 
excludes also the idea of an inferior order of presby- 
ters in his day ; for otherwise his terms should have 
been restricted. The sameness of order in the apod- 
tolic age, which Titus was to estabUsh in all the cities 
of Crete, is clearly evinced to have then existed at 
Philippi, Ephesus, rontus, and at the place of the desti- 
nation of the letter to the Hebrews ; and it may be 
presumed, until an exception can be shown, in all 
other Christian churches. The opposition of the 
terms bishop and ' deacon is obvious, out none exists 
between the words bishop and presbyter, which may 
well signify the same omcer. And the omission of 
presbyters in Phil. i. 1, and of their qualifications in 
other letters, where those of bishops are given ; the 
promiscuous use of the terms, as well as the historical 
fact of the accumulation of the power of the ^^o«crf «j, 
or nding elder by general consent, all show that they 
were at first identically the same. The inference of 
Jerom, that since this preference of one was by the 
custom of the church, and not by the appointment of 
the Lord, that therefore the bishops ought to govern 
in common with the presbyters, was not only an ap- 
peal to their consciences, but the clear expression of 
the opinion of this learned man, that episcopal pre-emi- 
nence was destitute of apostolical and Scriptural 
foundation. From the words "imitating Moses, who, 
when he had it in his power to preside over the peo- 
ple • alone, selected seventy with whom he might 
Judge the people," an inconclusive argument has been 
elicited for a divine right in bishops, because Moses 
had such right. But that bishops, otherwise than as 
presbyters, are destitute of such right, is the very 
thing which Jerom has proved from their Scriptural 
identity, and confirmed by fact; founding modern 
episcopacy oft custom and general consent. He can, 
consistently with himself, have meant no more byth© 
example of Moses, than that, if the Jewish lawgiver, 
whose commission was immediately from God, so con. 
descended in dividing his power, a foriioriy bishops 
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should remember the original administration, and that 
their pre-eminence was merely established by custom. 

That Jerom was favorable to the three orders of 
clergy existing in his day, often appears in his works : 
so when he speaks of deacons as in the third degree, 
he alludes to their condition when he wrote ; and so 
far was he from desiring a change, that he affirmed, 
*' The safety of the church depended upon the dignity 
of the high-priest" But that its original condition, 
when left by the apostles, was otherwise, he knew and 
has shown. Against this, his catalogue of illustrious 
writers is cited^ where James, the author of the epis- 
tle, is said to have been ordained (prdinaius) bishop of 
Jerusalem by the apostles. The genuineness of this pas- 
sage has been often disputed, and standing among 
numerous interpolations, it is probably a corruption. 
But if received, it concludes nothing, because Inshop 
may be taken in its appellative sense, aoerseery and 
there may have been an understanding among the 
apostles that he should remain there, having, witn the 
presbyters, the oversight of that important station. 
Dili if the apostle James was ordained a bishop by the 
other apostles, it was a mere nullity, if the offices be 
the same ; if diverse, the apostles either exalted him 
to a higher office^ for which they had no power ; or 
they degraded him to an inferior, without a fault, and 
for no purpose which he might not effect as an apos- 
tle.** Abo, if Jerom said this, he contradicted him- 
self. 

His letter to Evagrius, treating of the same subject, 
may be thus rendered : " We read in Isaiah, * A fool 
ToUt utter foolish things.^ I hear that a certain person 

. I» That James the son of Zebedee, and James the son of Alpheus, 
were the two apostles, and that James the less here intended, was 
not such, is an opinion without credible proof, and opposed at 
much length by Jerom. But that there were two only, and that 
James the less^ the Lord's brother, was an apostle, and the same 
Huit is called the son of Alpheus, and James the just, has been the 
general opinion, and received by the church in every age. Ai;© 
^f ytyofeta-tf lAxofiot tit o duettos — tJiios ^ e »«eect70iu»diic.-*Clem. 
Alexand. Vide Gal, i. 19. 
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has broken out into such a frenzy, as that he would 
honor deacons more than presbyters, that is, than 
bishops. For^ since the apostle explicitly teaches 
that presbyters and bishops were the same, what ca- 
lamity* has this servitor of tables and widows fallen 
under, that, swollen with self-importance, he may ex- 
alt himself above those, at whpse prayers the body is 
dispensed and the blood of Christ Do you a^ proof? 
Hear the testimony : * Paul and Timothy^ servants of . 
Jesus Christy to all saints in Christ Jesus who are at Pht^ 
lippif with the bishops and deaconsJ* Do you wish also 
another sample ? Paul thus speaks in the Acts of the 
Apostles, to the priests of a single church : * Be atten- 
tive to yourselves and to the whole Jlock over which the Holy 
Spirit has placed (you) bishops^ that you might govern the 
church of the Lord^ which he has acquired by his blood,^ 
And lest any one may contentiously urge, that many 
bishops were in the same church, hear also another 
testimony, in which it is most clearly evinced that 
the bishop and the presbyter were the same: * For 
this object I left you in CretCj that you might redress what 
was defective^ that you might appoint presbyters through 
the cities, as I also gave you' in charge. If any one is with- 
out blame, the husband of one wife, having faithful chil^ 
dren, not accused of or not subject to excess ; for it becomes 
a bishop, as a steward of God, to be above censure.^ And 
to Timothy : * JSTeglect not the grace that is in you, which 
was given by prophecy, by the imposistion of the hands of a 
presbytery.^ And Peter, also, in his first epistle, says : 
* The presbyters amxmg you, I beseech, who am a co-presby- 
ter, and zoiiness of the sujfervngs of Christ, and a partaker 
of the future glory which is to be revealed, to govern the flock 
of Christ, and to oversee it, not from necessity, but vMingly 
before God.' Which is more plainly called in the 
Greek, tfnaxortowlti, superintending ,• whence the name 
bishop is derived. Do the testimonies of such men 
appear to you small? Let the evangelical trumpet 
sound, the son of thunder, whom Jesus greatly loved, 

i QutWal. qaia patiatur, &c. 

Q 
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who drank from the breast of the Saviour streams of 
doctrines : * The presbyter to the elect lady and her chil- 
drefiy whom I lave in the truth.^ And in another letter, 
* The presbyter to the most kind Gains, whom I love in the 
truth/ ^ But that afterwards one was selected who 
might be set over the rest, was done in prevention of 
schisms, lest every one, drawing to himself, should 
rend the church. For also at Alexandria, from the 
evangelist Mark even to the bishops Heraclas and 
iMonysius, the presbyters always named one, chosen 
from themselves, and placed in a higher grade, bishop. 
In the same manner as if an army should make a com^ 
mander, or deacons choose from themselves one 
whom they may have known to-be industrious, and 
call him the arch-deacon. For what does a bishop 
accomplish, ordination excepted, that a presbyter may 
not do s The church of the city of Rome, and that of 
the whole world, are not to be esteemed different. 
Gaul and Britain, and Africa and Persia, and the East 
and India, and all the barbarians, worship the same 
Christ, and observe the same rule of faith. If the rea- 
son be sought, the world is greater than a city. 
Wherever there shall be a bishop, whether at Rome, 
or Gubio, or Constantinople, or Reggio, or Alexan- 
dria, or Tanes, he is of the same importance and of 
the same priesthood. ^ Neither the influence of riches, 
nor the humility of poverty, renders him a greater or 
an inferior bishop. Moreover, they are all successors 
of the apostles. But you ask, How is it that at Rome 



^ Quod autem postea unus electus est, qui caeteris proponeretur, 
in schifimatis remedlum factum est: ne unusquisque ad se trahens 
Christi ecclesiam rumpcret. Nam et Alexandrisc a Marco evang«- 
IJBta usque ad Heraclam et Dionysium episcopos, presbyteri semper 
.umiYn ex se electum, in excelsior! g^du coHocaturo, episcopura 
nominabaut: quoraodo si exercitus imperatorem facial aut diaconi 
eligant de se, ^quem industrium noverint et archidiaconum Tocent. 
Quid enim facit, excepta ordinatione, episcopus, quod presbyter 
Hon faciat ? Tom. i. p. 264. 

1 Potentia divitiarum, et paupertatis humilitas, vel sublimiorem 
vel inferiorem episcopum non facit. Cacterum omnes apostolorum 
successores sunt. Idem. 
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a presbyter is oraained upon the recommendation of 
a deacon ? Why do you propose to me the custom of 
a single city ? Why do you defend a rare occurrence, 
from which disrespect nas arisen unto the laws of the 
church ? The value of every thing is enhanced by 
scarcity. Pennyroyal is more precious in India than 
pepper. Their fewness has rendered the deacons 
honorable; their multitude has depreciated the im- 
portance of presbyters. Nevertheless, even in the 
church at Rome, presbyters sit, whilst deacons ast 
standing ; yet mischief increasing by degrees, I have 
seen, in the absence of a bishop, a deacon sit amobg 
the presbyters, and in domestic entertainments pro- 
nounce benedictions on the presbyters. Let thenx. 
learn, who do this, that they act incorrectly, and lei 
them hear the apostles: */^ is unfit that, leaving the 
TDordqf God, we should serve tablesJ They should know 
for what purpose deacons were <ionstituted. They 
may read the Acts of the Apostles, and remembc^ 
their first condition. Presbyter is a name of age, 
bishop of dignity. Accordingly, Titus and Timothy 
received directions concerning tlie ordination of a 
bishop and of a deacon ; concerning presbyters, total 
silence is observed, because the presbyter is compre- 
hended in the bishop. He that is promoted is ad- 
vanced from the less to thie greater. Either, therefore, 
out of a presbyter let the deacon be ordained, that the 
presbyter niay be shown to be inferior to the deacon, 
unto whose grade he is advanced from that which is 
small ; or if out of a deacon a presbyter be ordained, 
he should know, that though he be inferior in salary, 
he is greater iri priesthood . "* And seeing we know 
that the apostolical traditions were taken from the Old 
Testament, what Aaron and his sons, and the Levites 



>^ Et ut sciamas traditiones apostolicas sumptas de Yeteri Testa- 
meato, quod Aaron et fUii ejus, atque Levitae in tempio fuerunt, 
hoc sib! episcopi et presbyteri, et diaconi 'Vindicent in ecdeaia* 
Ibid. 
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were in the temple, this let bishops, and presbyters, 
and deacons claim to themselves in the church." ' 

In no city was planted by the apostles more than 
one church ; this the Scriptural and subsequent his- 
tory of the church demonstrates. A presbytery ex- 
isted in every organized church, and" no more in a city:* 
consequently, one presiding presbyter, who afterwards, 
by custom, for prevention of schisms, became the 
bishop, belonged to each church, and consequently to 
every city in the age of Jerqm. At the period of the 
forgeries, which bear the name of the pious Ignatius, 
parochial episcopacy prevailed ; bnt they betray igno- 
rance, who affirm that presbyters were then laymen, 
^r that such a grade is an essential characteristic of 
the Presbyterian church. Seven deacons were ap- 
pointed at Jerusalem; no more were ordained at 
Kome. This paucity, and the nature of their duties, 
created popularity, whilst the number of presbyters 
diminished their importance. Dissentions arose be- 
tween these orders, and Augustine has recorded an 
appeal to the bishop of that metropolis, to decide be- 
tween them. Prooably this letter was* sought and 
given on that occasion ; or it may h^ve been in de- 
fence of the bishpp of Rome, who was persecuted by 
a deacon of high rank. Though a presbyter, Jerom 
never officiatea as such, except in private lectures on 
parts of the Scriptures, but even these were scarcely 
delivered by him as an officer, either at Rome or 
Bethlehem. 

This letter could not have been the offspring of 
jealousy, but of regard to the truth. His language is 
temperate, his arguments rational, and his authorities 
the Scriptures ; to these custom and expediency are 
subordinated— canons he does not even name. From 
the practice here mentioned of the church at Alexan- 
dria, after the death of Mark the evangelist, the exist- 
ence of episcopacy from that period, which was apos- 
tolic, has been inferred. There could have been little 
difference between the state of things in apostolic 
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times, and at the death of Mark. In both, the presby- 
tieries had their ruling elders or presidents ; upon them 
custom, founded on consent, de\:6lved the responsi- 
bility and superintendency of the presbytery, of which 
the church at Alexandria furnished a proof. Jerom 
shows this was a human innovation; because that 
presbyter and bishop were originally the same -office, 
and so regarded by Paul,. Peter, and John ; also, by 
the churches of Ph&ippi, Ephesus, those of Crete, and 
other places ; each ojf which had been governed by 
the common council of its own presbytery. .The elec- 
tion of such a presiding presbyter at Alexandria, he 
does not refer either to antecedent apostolic precept 
or example, but expressly to the presbyters themselvesi, 
whose election constituted the only disparity. Mark 
held the high office of evangelist, and, as such, might 

fireside in any church, especially of his own planting* 
f he supplied the place of a president, in advanced 
age, after his deatn the presbytery of Alexandria, 
acting as others, must have chosen one permanently, 
the growth of whose power afterwards kept pace 
with the customs of other churches. The assertion of 
Eutychius, A. D, 950, that the presbyters in Alexan- 
dria from the first ordained such bishop, is incredible. 
Re-ordination began in the Cynrianic ace, and in Je- 
rom's day was performed only by bishops ; so also 
was the ordination of presbyters. "What does a 
bishop^ ordination excepted, that a presbyter may not 
do?" The first of these verbs denoted a present and 
continuous acting ; the second is of the same sort, but 
potential, and consequently expressing a future. ^ To 
imagine this spoken by Jerom of early times, is, there- 
fpre, obviously incorrect. When he wrote, every one 
knew that for presbyters to ordain was contrary to 
the laws and canons of the church ; his proof of tneir 
original identity, from the fact that presbyters might 
now perform ail other, duties of bishops, required the 
exception. But every mind perceives that the estab- 
lishment of the identity destroyed the originality and 

2^ 
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authority of the exception. Any olher interpretation 
would unnerve his argument, produce self-contradic- 
tion, and conflict with the fact that Timothy was or*- 
dained by a presbytel-y. The sameness of the office 
could,, therefore, never be reconciled i^th episcop^ 
ordination as in his day. The confession of such an 
exception, if it referred to apostolical times, imme*- 
diately after showing that presbyters of themselves 
chose, and placed in his seat, and denominated the 
person the bishop of Alexandria, would betray weak* 
ness in the extreme. Although the presbyters of Al- 
exandria officiated in their respective, places in the 
city, they were rather a parish than a diocess, being 
one church, whereof they, with their bishop, who wai^ 
one of themselves, constituted the presbjrtery— not a 
church session of mule elders — every presbvter bad 
his place of preaching in Alexandria. Had the pres- 
byters, so chosen to preside, been ordained by presid- 
ing presbyters of cities in Palestine or Syria, instead 
of being an example of the introduction of the custom 
of devolving the responsibility and oversight which 
had belonged to the presbytery on one of flbdr num- 
ber, it would have proved the reverse, and contradict- 
ed the position that presbyter and bishop denoted at 
first the same office. 

It has been strangely alleged, that in the last sen- 
tence of the letter to Evagrius, it is plainly asserted 
not only " that the hierarchy of the church is founded 
on apostolic tradition, but also that the apostles had 
the model of the temple in their view, and raised their 
plan of church government according to the Jewish 
economy.'* The object of this letter was to show that 
presbyters were superior to deacons; and one ground 
of the argument was, that presbyters were originally 
bishops, and that the difference between them in Je- 
rom's days had arisen by degrees, being founded 
merely on the custom of the churoh, and having for 
its object the prevention of divisions. He mu6t, tnere- 
fore, have designed no contrast m these words, be- 
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tween bishops and presbyters, but biptween them as 
oiie order and deacons as- the other. In Uke manner^ 
Aaron and his sons were the same priesthood, and 
superior to the Levites, who served under them. No 
argument can be feiriy drawn from the terms ^' apos^ 
^o^ai tradtiian" to make him inconsistent with his own 
position, that the change arose from the custom (f the 
ck&rch. For writing of Lent, he calls it an " apostoU" 
cat traditum^^ in a' letter to Marcella.''^ And against 
the Luciferians, he calls it the custom of the church." 
He has also shown, in so many words, that apostoUc 
was synonymously used for that which was anciently 
adopted by the church.^ 

When Jerom speaks of bishops as suctessors of the 
apostles, he cannot mean, as some imagine, that they, in 
me modem sense, immediately succeeded them ; be- 
catise he has argued at much length and conclusively, 
that the office was the same with that of presbyters in 
the days of the apostles, and that the superiority they 
possessed in his day had arisen by the custom of the 
church, by little and little, to prevent schism. Also 
the word successor h- not comparative ; it measures not 
the extent of power, but merely points out those ordi- 
nary officers who followed the apostles in the govern- 
ment and instruction of the churches. The fanciful 
idea of episcopal successorship by divine right was repug-* 
nant to the views of Jerom, who has unanswerably 
refuted it by numerous Scriptural testimonies, and 
demonstrated his meaning and consistency by assert- 
ing equally of presbyters, that they were successors 
to the degree of the apostles.** Irseneus had set him 
examples of each long before. 

^ Secundum traditionem apostolorum— jejunamus. Tom. ii. 
p. 414. 

o Ex quo animadvertis nos ecclesiae consuetudiilem sequi. Tom. 
ii. p. 424. 
4 V Unaquxque provincia prxceptu majorum, leges apostolicas 

arbitretur. Tom. i. p, 194. 

% ^^i apostolico gpmdui succedentes. Jerom, ad Hellodor. 
Tom.i. p.l. 
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As numbers increased, the presbyters served differ^ 

ent assemblies in the same city or parish, but still 

belonged to one bench, over which there was in each 

church a tt^oto1<as or presiding presbyter. . These presi- 

l dents were afterwards enumerated as successors from 

I the first planting of the churches. Thus not only were 

I heretics excluded, but their innovations rejected, by 

I demanding an' uninterrupted succession of teachers of 

I their tenets. But that these ^successors of the apostles 

inherited their gifts, authority, or influence, or had 

aw other ordination than that of their co-presbjrters, 

* pf lor to the Cyprianic age, has never been shown to 

I . us by credible, testimony. His defence of presbyters 

against deacons, his use of the word presbyter with- 
out the imaginary distinction of preaching and lay^ 
elders, and his universal silence with regard to the 
^ latter, evince that Jerom had no idea of lay presbyters. 

He is, therefore, another witness against that novel 
order, -of which not a vestige has been found in the 
first four centuries. 
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Augtuhm^s hirthf profession, tmmoralityt Manickaism, and conversion.'^ 
ApfffOved the eanonical Mtrardiy. — CaUed (he innovaUons Uhdar ditiine' 
ftoM. — Though a Hshop confessed his inferiority to Jerom, uiho wom a 
pr^sbyier. Seniores were not presbyters, in his letters, hut aged Christians.'-^ 
Syi^esius ; his writings show ihat the church was governed m Cyrene ao- 
cording to the canons of the councU of Nice. — Stdpidus S events testifies 
of a moral declension in.ihe. church ; and the fact that a layman was made 
a bishop wOhout censure. 

^uRELius Ahgustinus was born at Tagaste, in Nu- 
midia, A. D. 354 ; taught rhetoric at Carthage, Rome, 
and Milan ; and being of dis3olute morals, aaopted the 
error of the Manichees. Convinced by Ambrt)se, he 
became a Christian in his thirty-second year, and re- 
turned from Milan to his native city. Five years af- 
terwards he was ordained presbyter by Valerius, at 
Hippo Regius ;, and in 395 was received into the epis- 
copate. Of his contemporaries, Ambrose died in the 
fourth century ; Chrysostom and Jerom in the fifth ; 
the former he survived more than twenty, and the 
latter about ten years. These with Nonnus, Syne- 
sius, Sulpicius Severus, and Paulinus, were deemed 
orthodox writers ; Socrates the historian, aijd Pela» 
gius, were of the opposite character. He died in Hip- 

o, in 430, whilst it was besieged by the Vandals. 

Is works are contained usually in ten tomes and a 
supplement. His confessions constitute an edifying 
history of his early life, and of his views at different 
periods. His retractations should be consulted with 
the parts of his works. which they correct His know- 
ledge of the Ghreek, deemed by himself defective, was 
obviously competent ; but he excelled in the Latin Ian- 
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guage, and could not have been ignorant of the Pu- 
nic His comparative proficiency in theology was 
unusual for so late a convert. Possessing a mascu- 
line understanding, his decisions were often too 
prompt, but readuy abandoned for the sake of the 
truth. His opinions were in high repute, and of great 
utility at the Keformation, when also some of his er- 
rors were adopted. In ecclesiastical government, he 
professed conformity to the canons and customs of 
the church. Thus when he nopninated Eradius the 
presbyter, to become his successor, and obtained the 
vote of the people, he observed, that he had been or- 
dained bishop in the life-time of Valerius, contrary to 
a canon of the council of Nice, but of which neither 
Qf them had had knowledge ; the reprehension he had 
received on that occasion, he wished Eradius to es- 
cape ; bat the vote he caused to be recorded and sub- 
scribed by the people, and introduced the young man 
into a portion of his labors.* 

That the office of bishop was founded upon the cus- 
tom of the church, he acknowledges in a fetter to Je- 
rom : " I intreat you to correct me faithfullv when 
you see I need it ; for although, according to tne titular 
distinctions which the custom qf the church hath introduced^ 
the office of bishop may be greater than an eldership, 
nevertheless, in many respects, Augustine is inferior 
to Jerom.''^ To suppose he meant hereby the aban- 
donment of a known Scriptural supQrioiity, and the 
depreciation of a divine right into a mere titular pre- 
eminence, is an impeachment of the piety of Augus- 
tine, The language, jam ecclesia usus obtinuit^ is a plain 
acknowledgment, that episcopal superiority was not 
original, but merely founded on the custom of the 

* Tom. ii. p. 515. Epist 110. 

** "-/* Rogo ut me fidentur corrigas, ubi mihi hoc opus ene pcp- 
speieris. Quanquam enim secundum honorum vocabulaj gtuB 
jam eccleiia unts ohtinuity episcopatos presbyterua major sit, ta- 
mea in multis rebus Augustinus Hieronymo minor eat." Tom. iL 
Epist ad Hieron. 
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church, and no prevention of the precedence due.t<» • 
Jerom for his distinguished- learning and knowledge. 
Had Augustine's compliment been made at the expense 
of truth, it would have been also an imputation of ig- 
norance and vanity to Jerom. That canonical dis- 
tinctions originated in custom, and were ratified 
by mere human authority, was then known; and 
when truth demanded" from the bishop an acknow- 
Jedgment of his personal inferiority to the presbyter, 
It was fit, also, that he should wave the distinction 
which custom had introduced in opposition to the 
word of God. 

He has, on the question^ Whether those charged 
with false doctrines be in the church or not, discarded 
the authority of the most venerable of the fathers, and 
the obligation of the decrees of councils, and afiirmed 
that the question can be decided by th^ sacred Scrip- 
tures alone.® But on the order of the church he sided 
with Jerom, a^id, like him, acquiesced in its govern- 
ment, apprehending no possible advantage from op- 
posing the customs of the jehurch, the canons of coun- 
cils, and the laws of the empire. The ecclesiastical 
administration was not then a matter of controversy. 
" The bishops, who are this day throughout the world, 
whence sprung they ? The church herself calls them 
fathers ; she has borne them, and she has placed them 
in the seats of the fathers."*^ He acted as a Christian 
should do ; the church of Christ was then, and still is 
such, though the original form of government may 
not exist in the world. The investigation of truth is 
rarely unimportant; but on these points necessary 
only, when error would unchurch those whom God 
accepts ; or where primitive truth is denied, and its 
advocates arraigned by the ignorant. 

^Deunilaleeeclesiae. Chap. xix. pr5. ' 

d «Hodie, episcopi qui sunt per totum mundum, unde nati 
sunt ? Ipsa ^cclesia patres illos appellat, ipsa illos ^enuUi et ipsa 
illos constituit in sedibus patrum." Tom. viii. p. 417. 
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Au argument has been attempted for Jay presbyters 
from an epistle which Augustine wrote to nis church 
at Hippo,* commencing with these words: "Dilec- 
tissimis fratribus, clero, senioribus et universes plebi 
ecclesiaB Hipponenisis."-— 7b the brethren greatly beloved^ 
the dergy/ the dders^ *'*' and all the people cf the church 
at lEppoJ^ The next epistle is directed to the same 
churchy and b^gios with '< Dilectissimis fratribus, 
conclericisy et universas plebi." — To the brethren most 
bdovedffellotw clergymen, and all the people^ &c. These 
two letters were written to the same church, conse- 
quently the same officers and people were addressed 
in both. The two first terms, " dilectissimisfratribus,^ 
occurring in each salutation, may have been intended 
of all the worshippers, or of the clergy only. Clero 
the clergy f in the one episile, corresponds to concUridsy 
fellow clergymen, in the other, senioribus, the elders, ex- 
pressed in the first, are included in the universal plebi 
of the second. The conclericis of the second being 
precisely equivalent to the ckro of the first, of which 
the senioribus being expressed, constituted no part, 
there elders could not nave been implied in the con- 
clericis. If they were not of the clergy, they were not 
officers ; because had they been such, they must have 
been treated with disrespect, either by a total omis- 
sion, or the including of them in the plebi. If they 
were not officers, the term senioribus was taken appeL 
latively, in that letter in which it occurs, and meant 
nothing more than the aged men of the congregation, 
who have been often thus distinguished, because of 
their experience and gravity; but are nevertheless 
really a part of the pMs, or common people. This 
interpretation is also corroborated by the circum- 
stance, that senioribus, not presbyteris, is used ; the latter 
being the ordinary official -term, and the other gene- 
rally appellative; a discrimination which, though 

e Tom. ii. p. 661. Epist. 139. 

f Cleru9 has been improperly translated a ** clergyman,*' 
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neglected by TertuUian and Cyprian, fe carefully fol- 
lowed by Optatus' and Augustine, who observes, 
" Omnis senex etiam presbyter, non omnis presbyter 
etiam senex."^ — Every old man is an elder, not every 
elder also an old man,^ These seniores, who sometimes 
occur in the Christian writers of Africa, are in no 
instance to be deemed of the clergy, they administered 
no ordinances, never sat as presbyters, and neither 
excommunicated nor restored ; but were placed after 
the deacons, and consulted merely for their know- 
ledge and prudence, or introduced because of their 
interest.*^ The captions of these letters of Augustine 
are conclusive proof, that the seniores of whom he ' 
speaks were not clerical, and so not even on an 
equality with deacons^ and consequently, upon no con- 
struction,, the fc^ogaliolsi/ruling fleshy ters of the New 
Testament, or any ofiBcers in the. gospel 'churches. 
That these were never such in the churches of Africa, 
may be fairly also inferred from the omission of them, 
both in the enumeration of the officers of a particular 
church,^ and in the catalogues given in the Qouncils 
of Carthage, where they are thus enumerated : bishopf 
presbyter, deacon, subdeacon, acolyth, exorcist, reader, dooT' 
keeper, and chorister.^ If such a class of officers as 
seniores had existed next after the deacons, ttey must 

g iTom. iv". p. 99. - 

fi Vitringa (de Synag. 115) has written fully on this subject, 
and denies that the seniores plebis were either :r^to-0uh ^6 1 tuc ««x\«»- 
vmtfy OT v^atfflo$}it irgtvfivlt^ct ; and says, tbey were merely y^g^ilit, 
and no part of the ecclesiastical body to whom the care and the 
ministry of the church were delivered. Casanbon distinguishes 
between seniores urbium and seniores ercksiarum ; these last, he 
says, were quadamteuus eceksiastid, yet Itnci and guardiani templo^ 
rum* Bingham (lib. ii. c. 19J considers the seniores of Augustme, 
Optatus, and the papers -appended, to the letter, to have been men, 
who, for their years and faithfulness, were intrusted to take care 
of the goods of the church, but neither lay elders nor ^^ta-0uJi^ot. 
But itiodem opinions are inadmissible evidence, 
i Contra Cresconium, Lib. iii. c. 29^ 

^ k ConciL Carthag. iv. " Epl^copus, presbyter, diaconuff, sub- 
diaconus, acolythus, exorcista, lector, odtarius, psalmista." , 

- R 
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have been enumerated in such catalogues, but nothing 
of the kind has occurred. Augustine describes the 
orders of his day in Africa, which no one better knew, 
in the same manner.^ *' A higher order contains in 
and with itself that which is less, for the presbyter per- 
forms also the duty of the deacon, and of the exorcistf 
and of the reader. Also, that a-^resbyter is to be un- 
derstood to be a bishopr the apostle Paul proves, 
whfen he instructs Timothy, whom he had ordained a 
presbyter, what kind .of a bishop he ought to create; 
for what is a bishop but a primus presbyter, that is, a 
high-priest, and he calls them no otnerwise than his co- 
presbyters and co^priests, and may not the bishop 
also callhis deacons his fellow servants?" But he 
had ' immediately before professed not to know by 
what law, hy what custom^ or uHiat example, " ^he deacons 
were made equal with presbyters,^* *^ preshyteris ministrcs 
ipsorum pares,** " as ii deacons were ordained from 
presbyters, and not presbyters from deacons." 

The expression, Peregrinus presbyter et seniores ecdesuB 
mtisticaruB regionis, CEC.™ have been alleged in proof, 
that the church in the city Mustica had not only a 
preaching presbyter, but lay elders also ; and, conse- 
quently, that here is at least one example of the exist* 
ence of elders, such as are formed in isome of the 
Presbyterian churches. But this semblance of an ex- 
ample of lay elders in an ancient church, is too. slight 
to sustain an examination. The distinction made be- 
tween Peregrinus and the seniores ecdesia was, that he 
was a presbyter and they were not presbyters: if not 

1 "Major enim ordo intra se et apud se habet et minorem, pres- 
byter, enim diaconi agit officium et exorciata^ et lectoris. Prcsby- 
terunr autem intellig^ episcopum, probat Paulus apostolus, quando 
Timotheum, quern ordinavit presbyterum, instruit qualein debeat 
creare episcopum. Quid est enim episcopus, nisi primus presbyter, 
hoc est summus saceMos. Denique non aliter quam compresby- 
teros hie vocat, et consacerdotos suos, numquid et mtnistroe con* 
diaconos suos dicit episcopus. '* Tom . i v . 780. 

m Tom, vii. p. 370, 
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presbyters, consequently not the ruling elders of the 
New Testament, for thes0 were presbyters, ft^otoluPss 
ft^sis^lt^oi. Being neither presbyters nor deacons, and 
no intermediate grade ever having existed in the 
church, these seniores consequently had no office. 
Also, if they were not presbyters, the word seniores 
must necessarily be understood in its appellative sense, 
old men ; and the whole expression, seniores ecclesice^ can 
mean no more than the aged men of thechurch. This pas- 
sage describes the prosecution of a petition before the 
tribunal of the praetor at Carthage by the presbyter 
Peregrinus, and the senior members of the church at 
Mustica, against Felicianus, who detained possession 
against. the sentence of an ecclesiastical assembly, 
which pronounced him a heretic. That the aged mem- 
bers, in whom the possession at least, and it may be 
the legal Jitle of the church had been vested, should 
join with a presbyter in such petition, was naturally 
to be expected; and no more is her^ expressed. 

The state of the church in North Africa, exckding 
Egypt and Cyprenaica, was, in the days of Augustine, 
very different from that of other countries. As every 
city had its bishop, so ^very parish was a diocese, and 
every pastor a bishop. The episcopate of Carthage 
had the superintendence of Africa, and the bishop of 
Hippo Regius, instep of Cirta, (Constantina) for the 
most part next to the Metropolitan of Carthage, had 
precedence over those in Nuitiidia ; but in the Mauri- 
tanias, and generally in Africa, this depended upon 
seniority in office, and not tipon the civil dignity of 
the city, as in other parts of the empire. 

The greatest respect was paid to old men, both 
among Jews and Gentiles, rolybius observes, that 
among the Lacedaemoniaas under (he regal authority, 
all things which respected the commonToealth Toere transact- 
ed hy €md toith the concurrence of the old men.^ The 

woK/lttt^v. Polyb. Hist. lib. ri. p. 681. 
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Christian churches also adopted a wise conformity to 
such usages. To be consulted was the claim of the 
aged, when their interests were concerned, in religious 
as well as in civil matters of importance. Thus in the 
" Gresta Ccscilianiet Felicis/* usually bound up with Op- 
tatus, mention is made of episcopi, presbyteri, diaconi, 
and seniores — seniores meanmg not officers, but aged 
men of the common people. Nevertheless these se- 
nioreSf though divided from presbyters by the inter- 
vention of deacons, have been brought as examples 
and proofs of lay elders, and identified with those who 
are in the New Testament denominated ruling presby- 
ters ; but who really were and have been shown by 
many testimonies to have been those presbyters who 
presided, one in every church, and who, after the days 
of the apostles, received by custom gradually the 

Eower, name, and dignity of bishops. The mistake is, 
owever, exposed by what follows: "Adhibete con- 
clericos et seniores plebis, ecclesiasticos viros." — Cali 
the clergy of every sort, and the seniores of the common peo- 
ple, who are members of the church^ Here conclericos in- 
cludes the presbyters, deacons, and sub-deacons, 
whilst the seniores are plebes, or common people.** 

Synesius was chosen and ordained bishop of Ptole- 
mais in Pentapolis, when a layman. He wrote in ele- 
gant style, but rather as a philosopher than a divine. 
His discourse delivered A. D. 398 before the emperor 
Arcadius, and several epistles written in the m-st of 

« Thatc/erorf aminribui should hare been translated "ioiKe 
clergyman and elders*' more than once in support 5f the American 
Presbjrterian govjernraent, is by mistake. Ciero et aenioribiu mean 
the same with elerieis et senioribus, Ckrus is never clergyman, this 
is clerietM, but ciergi/ ,• and the term comprehended at that period, 
what it still does among JBpiscopalians, presbyters, deacons, &c. ; 
consequently, semeribiia meant a portion of plelna, common people f 
and was still further restricted by the terms ecdesiasHeoB virob, 
church members, not eeclesiastiea ; '"'ecclesiastical wen" in our lan- 
guage is a phrase equivalent to clerical, and an obviously unfair 
translation of ecclesiasticos viros, which intended no more than men 
of, orconnecled with, the church. 
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the following century) still remain iu Greek, his own 
language, Cyrene, his native city, having been colo- 
nized from Greece. He distributes the officers of the 
church -into the Levite, the presbytery and the bishcp^ 
XwiJiji, ft^t(f^7i^oi xoA BMxoHdi^ The latter of whom he 
denominates the priest of a ciiiff his office a priesthood^ 
ce^occwv^,^ aiid speaks of the election of a bishop, cM^etfc«>f 
tH^xoftov,^ and of the imposition of the hand,* where- 
by the party is manifested a presbyter, ;t«<» ^e^^lt^oi 
a9ttMicx7o.* His representations accord with the estab- 
lished order of the ecclesiastic administration of his 
day, and shows that among, the Greek Christians in 
Afirica, the church was governed at that period ac- 
cording to the canons of the council of Nice. 

Sevei'us, of the Sulpician family, a presbyter of 
Agen on the Garonne in France, wrote an outline of 
history, «acred, Jewish, and Christian, from the crea- 
tion unto the end of the fourth century ; the life of 
Martinus ; three epistles, and. three dialogues; and i$ 
supposed to have died about A. D. 420. His style 
discovers advantages in his education. His judgment 
of characters and historical facts mi^ht have escaped 
censure, had his credulity in monkish legends known 
any bounds. Speaking of the military guard, directed 
by the emperor Hadrian to be constantly kept at Je- 
rusalem, he observes, that until that period, " the 
church had no priest at Jerusalem, except of the drcumci- 
sion,*,* and that " then first Mark, of Gentile extraction, was 
made their bishop J^"^ Priests, Le vites, altars, sacrifices, 
and other words proper to Jewish and Pagan worship 

P Synesii Opera, p. 223. Epist. 58. 

4 A i§^Mf TKf iroxitff . Ibid. p. 198. 

r Pag«222. 

« T»t o-cvxti^oe. Page 223. 

t Page 222. 

'u " Hierosolymx non nisi ex circumcisione habebat ecclesia 
sacerdotem" — ** turn primum Marcus ex geittibus i^ud Hier«soIy- 
mam episcopus fuit" Sulpicii Seven Sac. Hist lib. iK S. -40, 
p. 364, 365. 

r2 
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were not introduced till after the days of the apostles^ 
into flie Christian church ; and sacerdoSf here promis- 
cuously used with episcopus, at its first introduction, 
designated only the presbyter, which the occasional 
insertion summus^ by this writer, to distinguish the 
bishop, still viewed as the primus premier, plainly 
evinces. 

When comparing the state of the Christian church 
iti the time of the ten years persecution, under Diocle- 
tian and Maximinus, he observes, thai rfiartyrdoms vaere 
(hen mudh more eagerly sought by glorious deaths, than 
episcopal sees are now coveted by depraved ambition f a 
clear evidence of the moral declension of the church 
in a single age after the establishment by Constantine 
of that episcopal ffovernment, which had been intro- 
duced by custom, founded in the expediency described 
by Jerom. 

In the history of his own times, he mentions the 
fact, that Priscilianus made a layman, Bishop of AbUa. 
— ^* Priscilianus etiam laicum episcopum in Labinensi 
(abilensi apud ISertm.) oppido constituiL"'' Nor was 
this objected against him by the orthodox. In the 
writings of Sulpicius there is mention of bishops, pres- 
byters, arch-deacons, deacons, sub-deacons, readers, 
Exorcists, but. not a solitary instance of any such of- 
fice as that of a presbyter, who was a layman. 

Synesius resided on the east side of North Africa ; 
SiiJpicius in the west of Europe ; the former under the 
government of the Greeks, the latter that of the Ro- 
mans ; the first was a gentleman of estate, the other a 
nobleman ; the one a philosopher, the other an histo- 
rian; and, when converted, the former a bishop, the 
latter a presbyter; both were acquainted with the 
governmeat of the Christian church, and both have 

▼ ^ Multoque aridius turn inart3rTia gloriosis mortibus quareban- 
tnr. quamnunc . episcopatus pravis ambitionibus appetuntur. '* 
Ibid. p. 368. 

V Idem. lib. ii. S. 63, p. 422. 
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recorded their views ; y«t neither a word, nor a hint, 
has appeared in the works of either concerning lay 
presbyters, or any such officer in the Christian 
church.. 



? 
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John Cauian} his progrest and writings. — SocraUs, Soxomen^ and 7%eo- 
doret, ecdenaMtkid Attfortcnu, vhote writings detcr^ the govemmaU of 
ihe Ckridian dfturcA from ike councQ cf iVtoe, or commencement of ike 
reign of Coneianiine the Cheat. — The estabUshment of ChriiHaniUf, and 
ihe power given to ecde&kutical officers for Us safety^ every one then 
ap p roved. — The introduction of ihe Chspd into India m the days of Con^ 
ttantius and Athanasius, is testified by them aU, and by Jjmiuamtf, and 

. was in the fourihcentury^ and wiust have been diocesan tpiscopacy. 

JoHir CiasiAVf after leaving a monastery at Bethle- 
hem, and visitingv others in Egypt, was ordained a 
deacon by Chrysostom at Constantinople/ Thence 
he went to Rome, and finally to Marseilles, where he 
was made a presbyter, and resided till his death, A. D. 
440. The -Greek was probably his native language, 
but he appears in Latin/* He wrote Instructions for 
Monks, in twelve books ; Conferences with Egyptian 
Ecclesiastics ; and of the Incarnation, in seven. These 
writings incidentally, but correctly, describe the gov- 
ernment of the church, at that period, as episcopal ; 
yet express an opinion, that the first state of the 
church was monastic, and all things common, and 
that the latitude given by the council at Jerusalem was 
because of Gentile infirmity. But when, eVen from 
this, the church had degenerated, some, possessing 
the fervor of the apostles, left the cities, and retired 
into private situations^ who are thence called Monks, 
Anchorites, Eremites, and Ascetics. 

A De Incamatione, lib. vii. c. 31. 
^ Collatio i. c. V. p. 219. 
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An abbas was the head of a monastery, and if it was 
remote from a city, or very large, he was usually a 
presbyter, that he might administer the sacraments. 
But sometimes vain glory suggested clerical p^refer- 
ment, and a desire of the office of presbyter, or dea- 
con. Each of these was then a clerical grade ;* the 
office of presbyter was consequently undivided, and 
that of a deacon bein^ also clerical, the possibility of 
an inferior presbyter is excluded. 

SenioreSf in the writings of Gassian, mean either ab- 
iates, or the monks, who are intrusted with the care 
of the noviciates,* except when taken for the Chris- 
tian fatheri», never ecclesta^tical officers, for he deemed 
it an important maxim, that a ^* monk shoi|ld by all 
means shun the bishops ;" which he said he could not 
always rehearse without confusion, for he had not 
been able to escape their hands.^ 

Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret, wrote eccle- 
siastical histories of the same times, beginning in the 
reign of Constantino the Great, and terminating about 
the times of Theodosius the Younger. Their concur- 
rent testimony evinces the continued influence of the 
canons of the council of Nice, established by the au- 
thority of the Roman emperor ; which, with various 
modifications, are still the fundamental laws of the 
Catholic ecclesiastical government; and have been, 
and probably always will be, unceremoniously en- 
forced, wherever her physical means have extended or 
shall be supplied. These historians are competent, but 
not always credible witnesses, even of the things which 
occurred in their own times ; for great allowances 
must be made for the ignorance, credulity, and depra- 
visition of the people, and the arts and ambition of a 

# 

« "Nonnunquam vero elericatus g^radum, et desiderium prcsby- 
teri vel diaconatus innuitit." SciL Cenodoxia, lib. xl. c 14, p . 
178. 

d Lib. xii. c. 14, p. 193. Col. i. c. 22, p. 325. 

e Lib. xi. c. IB, p. 181, de institotis. 
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clergy, who maintained their establiishmentby the vigi- 
lant exercise of their new authority, and the substitu- 
tion of monkish legends and fraudulent devices, in 
tl^ place of the«impucity of the gospel, and its saving 
trutns. 

Socrates was born at Constantinople,*" in the reign 
of Theodosius the First. After a liberal education, 
be studied and professed the law, and wrote his history 
in seven books. 

Canonical ordination, introduced, as we have seen, 
without either Scriptural precept or apostolical exam- 
ple, could neither enlarge nor limit the office of pres- 
"oyter ; its essence was the same, the ordainers being 
still presbyters. Also, the ambition of preachers ren- 
dered convenient, custom, established, and civil au- 
thority confirmed, a diocesan form of government; but 
neither were the essentials of the cnurch of Christ 
thereby destroyed, nor have presbyters gained'; 
whether considered as bishops or priests, for lay pres- 
byters as yet had no existence, a particle more or less 
of legitinaate Scriptural power than had been at first 

S'ven to them. As members of the social compact, 
ey may receive and bear its authority ; and as of- 
ficers of xsivil society, they ought to be respected ; but 
when they claim, hold, and exercise municipal offices, 
by a divine right, because the oflice of presbyter is of 
such nature, their pretensions are absurd, and where 
their discernment justifies the charge of disingenuity, 
wicked. 

At that period, no prudent Christian would have 
refused to abide by those canons of councils, which, 
being the supreme law of the empire, secured the peo- 
ple from Pagan persecution under which they had 
groaned so long. Also, the high respect entertained 
for the canon law, at the first, appears by many ex- 
amples. When the church at Constantmople were 
told that Proclus, whom they had elected, could not 

f Socrat lib. v. c. 24. 
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become their head, because a canon had forbidden 
the translation of a bishop,*? they submitted without 
complaint. But on the next vacancy, it having been 
discovered that no such caixon existed, they, after 
twenty years, re-elected the man of their choice, who 
became their bishop.'* Also, the fact, that the bishop 
of Rome was deemed to have passed the bounds of 
priestly order in punishing the Novatians,' clearly 
shows, that the public knew that the civil was to' 
be merely auxiliary unto, not superseded by, eccle- 
siastical authority, in the application offeree. It was 
deemed also a departure from rules, though: highly 
expedient, that Silvanus, bishop of Troas, should ap- 

Eoint a layman to try those causes, which the clergy 
ad been, before that period, authorized to decide.', 
This could not then have been a novelty, had lay pes- 
byters previously existed in the church. Nor have 
we, in all the seven books of Socrates, discovered so 
much as a word, or hint of the existence of such an 
office, whilst bishops,, presbyters, and deacons, fre- 
quently occur, and always in the character of clergy. 
Hermias Sozomenes, a native of Paliestine,* cotem- 

Sorary with Socrates, wrote nine books, and dedicated 
is history to Theodosius the Younger. 

This writer presents neither a vestige of the long 
sought office of a sul^ordinate presbyter, nor of any 
diversity among presbyters, except the surrender of 
the exercise of a portion of their authority to one of 
their number^ then exclusively denominated bishop. 
The excellency of his style challenges our regard to 
his seiise of terms. For bishop, he uses, promiscuously, 

sKttfxo^o;, ft^oalaliji^^ rt^oiolcniy^ ^ovfitvo^y^ and Ti^oola^uk^ 

and frf((r»o^97,.as convertible terms.P It would have 

srLib. vil. c. 36. Ibidem c. 40, 

i lib. vii. q. 11. k Lib. vil c. 37. 

' ^ Sozom. Hist. lib. v. c 15. 
n» ;(^«^o7oy»o-M TUff Ayltoj(imt t*xK»^t*( ffgcaVat^wf. Lib. ii, 0. 19, 
n Toic 7r^o§rJet&t tw? ixxkaauff. Lib. vi. c. 4. 
o Lib. VI. c. 32, P Lib. vlil c. i. 
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been unaccountable, had Paul intended by the very 
same word, a 8ul)ordinate lay presby ter,*i which other 
writers have adopted to distinguish the bishop. But 
the Apostle, and every Greek reader of his letter, tin- 
derstood by it, the presbyter who presided in the 
church or presbytery. And this ruling elder was the 
man in every church, who, according to Jerom, re- 
ceived, by a general custom, and became accounta- 
ble for, the exercise of the higher powers of the pres- 
bytery. That each church, with few exceptions, still 
had, under the Nicene establishment, its presbyters, is 
abundantly evinced. Thus, instead of the confessions 
of lapsed professors made to the presiding presbyter, 
in the presence of the witnessing mtdtilude of the churchy 
as in a theatre/ the duty was assigned to one of the 
presbyters in every church. . At Alexandria this 
change did not, obtain, for it had been there the cus- 
tom, and still was when Sozomen wrote, for each pres- 
byter to have his own charge, over all of whom one 
was the bishop ;• and as each presbyter preached in 
in his own place, so the bishop also alone in his, the 
arch-deacon reading the Scriptures.* 

Other diversities also existed; in §ome provinces 
there was a single bishop, in others, bishops zoere con- 
secrated in the villages^ iv x<a)ua(( ijH6:^o7tov it^wowla*.'^ 
Also, the custom in Rome of having only seven dea- 
cons, was not followed in all places.^ 

Theodoritus, a native of Antioch, was; at seven 
years of age, received, for the sake of education, into 
a monastery, and afterwards instructed by Theodore 
of Mopsuesta, and Chrysostom. From the episcopate 
of Gyrus, a remote city of Syria, which he had reluc- 

q 1 Tim. V. 17. 

r uQ «y e«x7ga uTTo fJiA(lv^l rm yXJjflii?*^ tXK\»irtpLS. Sozom. lib. 
vii. c. 16. 

o auIah Kttor a-uvetyur. Lib. i. c 16. 

t Socrat. lib. v. c. 22. ngta-^ultg^t it ttxt^nffgUA ov 9rgoco-/u/\t/. 
u Sozom, lib. rii* 19. v ibidem. 
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tantiv accepted, he was translated to Antioch, after- 
wards deposed by a council, and finally by another 
restored to his former see, where he died A. D^ 457. 
His principal A^orks are his commentaries i^n the 
Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Psalms^ Canticles, &c. 
all the prophets but Isaiah, and all the epistles of Paul ; 
an ecclesiastical history in five books* He wrote ako 
dialogues, sermons on Providence, letters, and on 
several other subjects. His piety is unquestionable, 
his talents above mediocrity, his style charming, and 
yet, however strange, his credulity was disgusting and 
contemptible* 

No where is, more clearly seen than in his history, 
either the influence upon civil government which ec- 
clesiastical polity can maintain, when legally estab- 
lished ; or its tendency, from the venality of ambi- 
tious ecclesiastics, to become an engine of oppression, 
or an instrument of powej in the hands of prince?. 
Julian sought sanctuary in it as a reader^^j whilst in 
his heart an idolater,* and an enemy, for he interdicted 
the teaching of poetry, rhetoric, and philosophy to the 
** Galileans."3^ Nor could he have had any aim, in 
recalling to Antioch, Alexandria, Italy, and Sardinia, * 
their banished bishops, but to procure favor with the 
Christians, whose numbers he feared. Accordingly 
as an emperor was pagan, Arian, or orthodox, he 
<;ontrived to countenance idolatry, or to introduce 
bishops of his own creed, but generally with caution. 
All parties courted power, and by it Pagans and Chris- 
tians, without other argument, asserted their claims. 
Yet was it a posing question, which a presbyter of 
Edessa offered to the Prefect, who was directed by 
Valens to support a bishop of his own appointment z 
** Whether the emperor received the dignity of priest- 
hood with the imperial commission."** For tnis he 

V Theod. Hist. Eccles. lib. iiL c. 2. 

* — Exta rimabatur adsidue, avesque suspiciens.— Ammiftii. 
HarcelL lib. xxii. c. 1. 
y Theod. lib. iii. c, 7. » Lib, iii. c. 4.' «• Lib, ir. c. 16, 

s 
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suffered ostracism by the edict of Valens, who, hie 
Julian, hated the Christians, and, like him, fell by the 
just vengeance of heaven. This discrimination was 
confessed also by Yalentinianus, when he said to or- 
thodox bishops spliciting a convention of the clergy, 
whom, nevertheless, he favored, that it was not law- 
ful for him, a layman, officiously to interfere.^ In 
like manner, Theodosius, to whom Gratian had trans- 
ferred the East after the death of his uncle, when Am- 
brose directed the emperor, by a deacon, to stand 
without among the laity, ^*'far that the purple constituted 
emperors, not priests,^^ took the station assigned him, 
and expressed his gratitude for the reproof.®* The 
efforts of Theodosius were exerted to reduce the re- 
maining idolatry which Julian had revived, and Va- 
lens, after the death of Jovian, had partially, at least 
re-revived. From that time the hierarchy established 
by Constantine*** remained immovable amidst the 
convulsions of the eastern and western empires, and 
the paralyzing influence of Arian and other heresies; 
and may be said, under all the i"evoIutions of modern 
times, still to exist. 

In his commentaries we find no lay presbyters, and 
no discrimination between those who rule, and those 
who labor in tefiching.^ He even makes them the same 
persons.^^ In one, place, he supposes they that vsere 
<yo€T themf^ were those who offered up prayers ; in 
which he iagrees with Justin, who says, the president, 
ft^Qioli^i, offered up the eucharistic prayers. He ac- 
knowledges that presbyters are intended, in the writ- 
ingsof theNew Testament, where bishops are named;** 



Sozomen. lib. vi. c. 7. 
ee Theod. Hist Eccles. lib. t. c. 18, 
dd Idem. lib. v. c. 20. 
ec Theod. 1 Tim, y, 17. Heb. xiii. 7. 
ff Idem. Heb. xiii. 17. 
fX Idem. Thess. y, 12. 
hJ» Idem. Phil. 1. 1., 1 Tim. iii. and Titus i, y. 7. 
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but he supposes a higher order existed ; and accoimts 
Epaphroditus to have been the apostle of the Philip- 
pians. But Paul denominates him only their messen- 
ger to briih^ him supplies. Titus he places over Crete, 
and Timothy over tne churches of Asia ^ and thinks 
the same rules which virere- given to presbyters, were 
applicable to those of such superior rank, who. after- 
wards took the name bishop exclusively, and left the 
title apostle to those who were " truly^^ such. But 
this unsupported conjecture of a primitive ordinary 
office, superior to presbyters in every church, of 
which no one has ever shown a. syllable of proof, badly 
accords with what he has said on Titus, first chapter, 
of the ** custom" that there should be one bishop, and a 
plurality of presbyters in each city, 
• The introduction of episcopacy in India/ shown in 
each of these histories, is substantially the same. 
Meropius, a Tyrian philosopher, following the recent 
example of Metrodorus, went with his t^ nephews, 
Edesius and Frumentius, into India in pursuit of know- 
ledge. Having explored the country, they thought to 
return in a vessel Landing in a port of India for re- 
freshments, they were seized, the philosopher slain, 
and the youths made captives. They served the king 
till his demise, and remained with the queen during 
the minority of bis son« Frumentius sought out Ro- 
man traders there, with whom, and some natives, he 
worshiped. Emancipated, they returned together 
nnto the Roman boroers* when Edesius went home to 
Tyre, Frumentius to Alexandria, unto Athanasius. 
He showed him the prospect in India, was ordained 
bishop, and, retiirning by sea, successfully planted the 
gospel inlndia.**" In the first apology of Athanasius to 
Constantius, he complains that the emperor had writ- 
ten to Atzanias and Sazamas, the governors of Auxu- 
mis, to send Frumentius, whom Athanasius had or- 

^ Socrates, fib. i. c. 19, So^omen, lib. U. c. 24. Theod. iCst, 
Eccles. lib. i. p. 33* 
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dainedyto Greorge, bishop of Alexandria, to be tried, 
or instructed ; and requires that the people and clergy 
should become Arians, and if any disobey^ they must 
be put to death. If this be the same Frumehtius, 
Abyssinia was the India ini this history, for Auxumisr 
is a city eastward from the head of the Nile, and to- 
wards the sea« But there are reasons against that 
aupposition. Admitting that a colony of the Indi set- 
tled in AfricsT, and' were still called by that name ; yet 
the country to the south-east of Persia at the period 
of those writers was, and still is, India."* Also, the 
youths appear to have gone from Tyre unto, and re- 
turned from, India by land. Neither of the historians 
mention Auxumis, or appear to have thought of Abys- 
sinia. They allege, there, was a king in India not sub- 
ject to th^ Romans, but the letter of Constantius ia 
addressed to two governors, and requires them to act 
in a style suitable to their being* his subjects, confer* 
ring upon them the dignity of lloman citizens. So** 
crates speaksrof the India to which-Bartholdmew came, 
and evidently had on his mind the account given by 
Eusebius,^ who says, that Pantaenus had visited the 

flace to which Bartholomew went, and had found a 
lebrew copy of Matthew's gospel there ; neverthe^- 
less, Socrates asserts that the Christian religion did 
not enlighten them before the time of Constantine, Also, 
Sozomen testifies, ihaJt the priesthood had this its begin- 
ning in IndiaJ^ The two first of these historians dis- 
criminate between a nearer and an ulterior India, 
and evidently. confine these occurrences to the nearer; 
also, according to Socrates, Meropios visited the Same 
region of the Indies, which Metrodorus had then late- 
ly traversed. But Metrodorus was, on his return, 
robbed, or feigned himself to have been 'robbed, 
by Sapor, king of the Persians, which act Constantine 

Uc Athanasii Opera, p; 20. 
11 Ifiuseb. Hist Eccles. Jib. v. c. 20. 

^^ n/A%f Im irot^A Irietf m^«^vi« 1«u7»y ««'X*' ^'(X*'* Sozom. lib. 
il c. 24. 
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resented and made it a matter of accusation^ which 
continued such in the reims of Constantine and Ju- 
Udn."^ The return of Metrodorus from India must 
therefore, have been through Persia ; and the route 
of the young men being the same, the India, here 
mentioned, certainly lay in the East, and was not 
Abyssinia. These and other reasons seem conclusive^ 
that the accounts are of two Frumentiiis's, and if so, 
then the period of the commencement of episcopacy 
in India, is fixed to have been in the fourth century; 
when episcopacy, as established by the canons of tne 
council of Nice, was prevalent tv^ry where. 



nn ..M Expeditionem puai|s in Pf rsaA— ad ultionem prxterito- 
nim yehementer elatus est*'-— ScU, Julianas Ammian Miu^eU. lib, 
zzxil. c. 12. Non JaUanum, sed Constantium ardores Parthicos 
saccendisse cum Hetrodori mendacils aridtus acquiiscit.— Idem. 
lib« xxY. c. 4. 
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Jjeo tucceeded Sixtus; lut claim of Roman tuperioriiy because they pos- 
seised the ashes of Peter; and might expect his foMw stiU. Le4i at- 
tempted as civil attihotitr/ faSed to view the ecdesiastical power founded upon 
divine right, and having argued Peter's higher comamttion, supposed hu 
aposteiUoal authority stiU 1o renudn, and to be devtlved on the bishop of 
Rome. But the first councils established the dignity and authority of the 
sees hf those of the cities in which they were* To secure t^ canons of th€ 
eouncU of Nice tigainst the repeal attempted in later eouneSs, he supposed 
ihem inspired. IKs daim of appeUatioe jurisdiction rejected by the bishops 
of Africa. Actuated by pride and intolerancOf his high talents and popular- 
ity gave him great advantages m estcMishing the papal Utroney y^ach it was 
Ms chief aim to accomplish by every means, wrong and right Although hs 
faHed in the East and Africa, yet he succeeded tn bringing the heathen t»* 
voders of the Empire in Europe aU under the spiritual power qfthebishop of 
Rome. 

Leo, denominated the Great, after having exercised 
the office of archdeacon of Rome during the term 
of twenty years, was elected successor to Sixtus the 
third, A. D. 44o. His works are in the finest style of 
Latin ; of the Greek his knowledge was defective, ■ 
Possessing unusual qualifications in point of know- 
ledge, influence, experience and eloquence, he evinced 
by his uniform conduct a disposition to extend the pa- 
pal jurisdiction, equally. by courtly address or daring 
enterprise, truth or falsehood, right or wrong, to the 
utmost extreme. 

Having claimed and held an unscriptural superiority 
to the presbyters of Rome,^ and thereby the closest in- 

n .-.bjungo<^t universa facias — in Latinumtranslata, ut in nulla 
part^ actionum {sdh condM Ckakedonenne) dubitare poasinius. 
Leon: cp. 90. 

b ILtius, »b officio archidiaconaliis per speciem provectionb (aoV, 
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timacy with tii« pontificate, through a term of twelve 
years prior to the elevation of Sixtas» his talents being 
also occasionally had in requisition by the Emperor, in 
promotion of the public Weal, he must have concurred 
in the craft and violence displayed by that bishop in 
retaining the diocess of lUyricum, contrary to a canon 
of the council of Ephesus of 441.*^ 

Because kom^ was declining, the empire divided into 
two, and the enemies of both increasing in numbers, 
power, and military skill, it was attempted by Leo to 
render the claim of ecclesiastical precedence more 
permanent, by founding it on sacred authority. The 
superior dignity of the Roman see was therefore al- 
leged to have arise* from a higher commission given 
to the Apostle Peter, whose bones, left in that metro- 
polis, perpetuated the right of 4Siupreme authority; 
whatsoever might be the diversity of the merits of the 
Ushops in the seat itself. Peter being ever an aposde, 
and still hitvinc by an ubiquity of presence the pastoral 
care of the wnole church, has a more special regard 
for his favorite church where his body sleeps, and in- 
tercedes for them by his prayers in heaven.* And 
therefore the representative of Peter has precedence 
of all bishops in the church^ universal. Such dialecti- 
cal skill had not been attained by the bishops of the 
first general council of Nice, for they confirmed by 
their canons the jurisdiction of the bishops o{ Alexan- 

ud prahyierahtm) smoretur. Leon. op. 133. Qui primus fuerit 
mhustronim et a Pontificis latere non recedit, injoriam putat at 
presbyter ordinetur. Hieron. ez. 48. 

« Council Ephes. can. vii. , " 

d .«H:ui ter dixit ''paace ores meaa:'' quod ntinc procul dubio Ik- 
cit, & mandatam Domini piua pastor exeouitov, confirmana nos co- 
hortationibuA aitis, et pro nobis orare non cessans. Leon. op. p. 4. 
Si autem banc pietatis sux curam omni populo Dei, sicut creden- 
dum est, ubique pnetendit, quanto roagis nobis alumnts suis opem 
suam dignatur impendere, apud quos, in aacro beats dormitionia 
tboro requteacit. Ibidem. Etsi enim diversa nonnanquam sint 
merita praesuhim* tamenjura pennanent sediam. Idem, p, 137. 

« — cunctia ecclens rectoiiDus Petri forma praeponitur. Leon. 
\ opp« 3. 
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dria, Rome, Antioch, andJerusalem, over the same re- 
gions respectively, which they had gained by ancient 
custom/ Nevertheless higher objects than the heresy 
of Arius convened the first oecumenical council ; and 
their decrees, established by Constantino as the su- 

?remelaw of the empire, effected, as he had designed, a 
Ihristian establishment instead of the Pagan, and con- 
formed to its features; in which the diocesses of the 
empire had their patriarchs, the capitals of the pro* 
vinces their metropolitans, and the cities their suf&a- 

San bishops ; the grade of civil authority in each of 
le cities becoming the standard of the jurisdiction of 
their bishops ; which hierarchy has beqn, as far as the 
revolutions of the nations would allow, continued into 
this day. The second geneiral council did therefore 
decree, ''that the bishop of Constantinople should have 
the birthright of honor, next to the bishop of Rome, 
because she is New Rome/' Also the council of 
Chalcedon, in number the fourth, which consisted of 
more than six hundred bishops, aod in which Leo ap- 
peared by his legates, have shown this same ancient 
opinion of the origin of the dignity of the church of 
Home, alleging that the precedence given to that 
church had been because the city was imperial,8^ and 
that they, for the same .reason, gave equal privileges 
to the holy see of New Rome, that is of Constantino- 
ple.^ The councils of Nice, Constantinople, and Chal- 
cedon, had consequently no idea of the divine aright 
which the bishops of Kome have claimed, to sustain 
an authority likely to decay with the declension of the 
dignity of their city. The jurisdiction given to the 
See of Constantinople by the council of Chalcedon, 
over Pontus, Asia, and Thrace, and the bishops of 
those diocesses, who were among the Barbarians, was 
violently resisted by Leo, but meffectually, because 

' Cone. Nic. can. vi. and vii, lumfytttA tBu^co^o ci/r«6«ff lo^*-^. 
e> Cone Chalced. can. XYiii.r ^ut 7o /Sdt#i^fv«F 7«y troxiv. 
hConc. C^cedh can. xviii. t^ *v7» ^X^^9 xifov/Atm^^o-A 
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founded (m the l^nown rule, that upon a division of a 
proviirce the bishop of the new metropolis took rank> 
and power, as a metropolitan. Thus, in the diocess 
of Thrace, the suf&agan of Byzantium had become 
the archbishop of Constantinople, to the exclusion of 
the exarch of Heraclea, when Constantino made it the 
seat of bis empire. At length also the metropolitans 
of the respective diocesses of Pontus and Asia fell 
under the nishop of New Rome. 

These things Leo pronounced wicked attempts^ "ausus 
improbos," but to the decrees of the council of Nice 
he ascribed the inspiration of the Holy Spirit.* Ac- 
cordingly the canons of the six hundred and thirty 
bishops convened at Chalcedon by the authority, and 
ratified hy the decree of the Emperor, are to this hour 
held, by the western church, to have been wholly void 
of authority, except as to matters of faith,** because 
rejected by this haughty prelate, who chose to coflsi- 
4er the canons of the council of Nice incapable of re- 
peal.' * Yet Leo found no scruples in entertaining, and 
encouraging appeals to himself under the canons of 
the council of Sardica, although expressly contrary to 
the fifth canon of the same council of Nice, which 
had given the jurisdiction in ^uch cases to the provin- 
cial Synods^ Whatever enhanced the power of the 
Roman see, was therefore valid and every thing of a 
contrary nature void* Both the cunninff and disin- 
genuousness of this bishop were opposed, when hav- 
ing ambitiously besought the Emperor, that his ^'vicars 
should preside,'' in the council ot Chalcedon, ^'because 
he learned, not without sorrow, that some of the bre- 
thren were not able to retain Catholic firmness, against 
the violence of misrepresentation,""* he imprudently 

i ->-quAt ptr 318 antiatites' Spiritus Sanctus initituit— Leon^ 
cp. 79. 

^ Zonaras. p. 92. Binnius Partis xi. c. yi. 

1 Si (piid uaqaam alitcr qaam illi statuenmt^ pnesomitur, tine 
cunctatiom caasalur. Leon, ep* 80. 

m Quia yero, quidam de fraU*ibus (quod line dolore non ^di^ 
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demanded of the coancily in his letter to them, pre* 
suming upon the Emperor's conceding it, that they 
should consider him to preside, by those who were 
sent immediately from the apostolic seat, and to be pre- 
sent in his vicars;"^ thus claiming from the bishops the 
right of presiding over the council, as the prerogative 
CI his see, at the time he was asking the very same 
thing, as a favor from the Emperor, and thereby ac- 
knowledging the right to be in him. Nevertheless the 
Emperor, remembering no doubt the outrages of the 
council at Ephesus, saw it to be proper, to direct his 
own representatives to hold the first places, and the 
legates the second, except during the trial of Dios- 
corus, from which the imperial conmiissioners had 
been instructed to retire. 

In Christianity, knowledge being practical, and truth 
holy, they are not possessed so long as the heart is 
ftdverse; but, in common estimation, orthodoxy is 
attainable by the disingenuous, and the name of high 
theological proficiency becomes the reward of the 
ambitious. Leo's letter to Flavianus exhibited the 
views of the incarnation generally entertained by the 
bishops of the fourth council, and was, both an evi- 
dence of ingenuity, and an instrument of popularity. 
Nevertheless, some of them, alleging that it approached 
too near to the error of Nestorius, refused it; until his 
legates consented to anathematize that heretic. It 
was not, therefore, adopted by the council, from any 
idea either of the infallibility, or authority of Leo ; and 
its general reception in both empires, chiefly resulted 
from the acquiescence of the council of Chalcedon 'm 
its correctness. To secure its adoption by the council, 
he gave it great publicity. He sent it to the bishops 

mus) contra turbines falsitatis Qon valuere catholicam tenere con- 
•tantiam, prxdictum — ^vice me& Synodo conTcnit prxsidere. Leon, 
(^. 69. 

^ Qui ab apostolica sede direct! sunt, ne Synode vestra fratemitas 
existimet praesidere, c^ui nunc in yiaaiiiji meis adsum. Leon, 
ep. ST. 
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of Gaul, that their approbation might accompany it in 
the East, but their answer came too late. The ac- 
knowledgment, that it contained the expression of 
their faith, which they had received from their fathers, ® 
had neither been sought, nor made, if the bishops of 
Rome had been then deemed exempt from error. Yet 
he replied, when " the holy Synod had amputated from 
the church" the errors against which he had ai&ed 
their influence, " that it had been by his humble writ- 
ings, supported by the authority and merit of his Lord, 
the most blessed apostle Peter."^ By such flourishes, 
for which that saint would have blushed, could they 
have reached Paradise, did Leo claim the authority of 
Peter, knowing that his ofiice terminated with his life, 
and that he was neither the head of Christ's church, 
nor present with it, and that he had derived from Pe- 
ter not a particle of authority, more than Paul and 
other apostles had given to each of the six hundred 
and thirty bishops who composed the couqcil. 

In his excellent, but craftily designed letter to the 
bishops of Mauritania Csesariensis, after reciting that 
many had been chosen from th^ laity to the episcopal 
office, he is pleased to say : " We permit them to hold 
the received priesthood, without prejudice to the apos- 
tolic seat, and the decrees of our predecessors and 
ourselves, which contain the salutary enactment, that 
no one of the laity, though supported by numerous 
votes, shall ascend to the first, second, or third degree 
of the church, before he has arrived at that fiiivor 
through the legal steps."** Such laws, being merely 
human, and founded only in convenience, may be 

o '-^ Recognorerunt fidei luae sensqm, et ita se semper ex tradi* 
Hone paMrnl tenuisse. Leo Opera, p. 1527. 

P Sancta nunc Synodus (humilitatis nostrae scriptis, auctoritate 
Domini mei beatisimi Petri apostoliet merito roboratis) amputayit» 
&C. Idem. p. 329. . 

^ Leon, epist. 1.— Ex laicis ad officium episcopale delecti sunt 
Sacerdotium tenere permittimus, non praejudicantes apostolicx 
sedis statutis, &c. 
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suspeoded bv those wbo made them : but had they 
beeo divine, be must have arrogated a power of dis- 
pensatioa never given to a mere man. His excessive 
mdulgence proved, nevertheless, ,inadequate to secure 
to him the jurisdiction which he aimed to exercise 
over the churches in Africa ; they rejected his authori- 
ty, held him bound by the canons, and would, by no 
means, suffer appeals to be carried to the bishop of 
Rome. 

After a long peace, the approach of Attila, the ter- 
ror of both empires, drove the irresolute Yalentinian 
the Third, from Ravenna to Rome, where it was re- 
solved to send an embassy to meet the inonarch of the 
Huns. Leo and two others were selected to negotiate, 
each eminent for rank, talents, experience, and ad- 
dress^ The clerical appearance, deportment, and elo- 
quence of the bishop are said to have produced a sen- 
sible impression upon the barbarians ; with which also 
his own peculiar circumstances co-operated to give 
success. His subjects were not universally idolaters, 
for many Christians had been carried away by the 
Goths from the Roman provinces in the latter part of 
the fourth century, from whom they had gained some 
knowledge of the gospel. From these, Ulphilas had 
descended, who had translated portions of the Scrip- 
tures into their language, and been held by them in the 
highest estimation. 

With Genseric, the king of the Vandals, though a 
Christian^ Leo was less successful. Invited by the 
injured Eudoxia, from the coasts of Africa, he crossed 
to the Tiber, and sacked Rome fourteen days, without 
opposition. The bishop acted a noble part, going 
forth with his clergy to me^t him, he saved much eN 
fusion of blood, but only obtained milder terms for the 
suffering citizens. Wealth, not territory, was the ob- 
ject of the invader, who possessed accurate informa- 
tion of the weakness of the Romans, and the confusions 
of the councils of the men who were in power. Though 
a barbarian, yet professing to be a Christian, he could 
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have designed no injury to the church/- These em- 
barrassments of the empire were, in each instance, by 
the vigilance and address of Leo, rendered ancillary 
to his purposes of enlarging the authority, and extend- 
ing the powt^ of his own ecclesiastical monarchy ; 
which, it is probable, both Attila and Genseric per- 
ceived to be as capable of enhancing, ultimately, their 
own influence, as that of the Roman empire. 

Leo evinced characteristic adroitness in filling va- 
cant sees with men prompt to subserve his designs, in 
extending his own influence by intimidating some, and 

Saining the favor of others ; and in removing out of 
is way, men who were conscientiously inflexible. 
Even tne patriarch of Constantinople, his greatest rival, 
was under his direction, so long as Flavianus lived, 
whom he ruled by friendship ; but over his successor. 
Anatoxins, he could not maintain the ascendency ; he, 
nevertheless, gained some verbal concessions from 
him, not an abandonment of jurisdiction, by his in- 
fluence on Marcian and his empress. He gave ready 
audience to complaints against patriarchs, metropoli- 
tans, and inferior bishops, thereby extending his juris- 
diction, under the pretext of administering justice. 
His favorable standing with the emperors, both of 
Rome and Constantinople, which he so industriously 
cultivated, and his unremitting communications with 
the eastern bishops by letters and messengers, were 
advantageous to the cause of orthodoxy against the 
heresy of Eutyches and Dioscorus; but all were in- 
sufiicient to -secure to the Roman see any authority in 
Thrace, Asia, Palestine, and Egypt, whatever may 
have been alleged by modern writers to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The supineness of the wretched 
Valentinian the Third, allowed, during his feeble reign, 

K" Genseric was an Arian, and persecuted the orthodox bishops 
in Africa with relentless fury. He took away the golden table anil 
candlesticks which had been brought to Rome from the temple of 
Jerusalem; and also the spoils of paganism belonging to the capi- 
tol. 

T 
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ample scope to the ambition of this bishop. Aries was 
the eye of Gaul, and her bishop, because the exarch of 
the seven provinces of Narbonne, was a Mordecai to 
Leo. Hilary, the envied rival, had deposed Celido- 
nius from the episcopal grade. The discarded bishop 
received countenance, and was allowed to officiate at 
Rome. Hilary also came to the capital of the empire, 
and, after visiting the tombs, called on Leo, and com- 
plained, that bishops deposed in Gaul were allowed to 
exercise their ministry at Rome ; but whilst he alleged 
it to be scandiil, he said he did not come to accuse. 
After affirming the propriety of his own conduct, and 
disregard of the menaces of Leo, he returned to Aries ; 
but sent a priest and two bishops to Leo, with suitable 
instructions. The answer which he received from the 
prefect of Rome, insinuates that Leo was governed 
oy pride, and actuated by intolerance. Leo well 
knew that he could not canonically receive the coni- 
plaint of Celidonius, but he was determined to subju- 
gate the see of Aries. The success of the African 
churches, in combatting his claim of appellate juris- 
diction, had probably excited him to efforts more vio- 
lent in extending his iurisdiction in Europe. But the 
unrelenting cruelty which he practised against the in- 
genuous and excellent Hilary, because he opposed the 
unjust extension of the power of the Roman see, is not 
atoned by the canonization of the name of Hilary. 
And it excites disgust to see Leo pronouncing the 
memory of him blessed,* when out of his way, whom, 
whilst living, he had reviled, in his letter to the bishops 
of Vienne, as the vilest of men. 

At the commencement of this century, the Roman 
empire was severed into two. Before its termination, 
the Western fell wholly into the hands of the barba- 
rians. The Ostrogoths possessed Italy, the Huns 
Pannonia, the Franks Gaul, the Visigoths Spain, the 
Vandals Africa, and the Saxons En^nd. The policy 

* Defuncto Sacrae memorise HilaiiOt Epist. 50. 
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of Leo aimed to secure to the bishop of Rome the ec- 
clesiastical pre-eminence which had been incident to 
the imperial purple as Fontifex Maximus, but nominal- 
ly abandoned by Constantino, and the Christian empe- 
rors. His efforts in the Eastern empire, and in Africa, 
were fruitless. In the West, his successors, following 
his steps, ultimately prevailed. The barbarian chiefs, 
well knowing the power and influence of the Christian 
clergy, even among their own tribes, willingly trans- 
ferred to them the same profound respect which had 
been yielded to their idolatrous priests. Thus each of 
the kingdoms which arose in, and superseded the Eu- 
ropean portion of the Western empire, not only adopt- 
ed and established the Christian religion, but with sur- 
prising passivity subjugated themselves to the usurped 
authority of the hierarchy of Rome. 

Our purpose being to ascertain the primitive gov- 
ernment of the Christian church, as it was left by the 
apostles and evangelists ; and, In order to the right 
interpretation of the sacred word, first to know from 
fects the additions which have been made since their 
days, that we may exclude them from any part in such 
interpretation, it is unnecessary to continue an unin- 
terrupted investigation of its history, lower than unto 
the period when the Western church was fully estab- 
lished in Europe. 



SECTION XXII. 

SeparaiigU from tMe Western church prior to the Protettani Reformation. — 
The Pimimontese were in the Latin church in 817. — T^heir archHshcp^ 
Claude, Uved and died in comteaeion with ike Catholics. — Had Hshope, after 
iheir separation, who were denominated Seniors or Ancients. — Perrin was 
afoBower tf Wtddo, and incrtdAie as to historUxd facts before his day. — 
The Waldenses of Bohemia and Morama preferred the doctrines and war* 
sh^ of the Eastern dautiit hut were cbUged to yidd to the persecutions of 
the Latin. — JTieir seniors or dders were superintendents or bishops in the 
modem sense. — JTie WaJdenses of France were ^ fdUowers of Peter 
Waldo and others, vAo adopted the ancient discipline of (he evangdiodt 
churches in the vaOeys of Piedmont. 

Had this people, prior to the Reformation, an order 
of ecclesiastical officers, who *were mute presbyters, 
or lay elders \ This is the subject of the following 
investigation. 

That a secluded Christian people had inhabited 
either the valhsys of the Alps, or the forests pf Ger- 
many, from the days of the apostles, without connex- 
ion either with the Roman or Greek church, has been 
often asserted, but never shown. The people of Pied- 
mont, and those of Bohemia, have, with justice, 
claimed an existence, respectively, prior to the time of 
Waldo. His followers flying from persecution in the 
south of France, have often found sanctuary with 
both; and all of them have been persecuted under 
papal bulls made against the Waldenses. But whilst 
a similarity of doctrines obtained among them, they 
lived under different civil and ecclesiastical govern- 
ments ; their creeds, articles, confessions, aiid disci- 
pline, though in substance allied, were not identically * 
the same. To escape the confusion which exists in 
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the histories of the Waldenses, this name must be used 
only for the followers of Waldo, amalgamated as they 
are with the orthodox of Albi, and the consideration 
t>f them postponed to the successive accounts of the 
Piedmontese and Bohemians. 



THE PIEDMONTESE. 

Piedmont, hamed from the valleys of the Alps, it 
jpede moniitany was subject to the Lombards, from the 
year 568, until 774, when Charlemagne destroyed the 
monarchy. It constituted a part of the German em- 
pire from that period until its dismemberment in 888. 
From thence till 919, all Italy was in confusion. In 
936, Otho conquered Italy, and the valleys of the Alps 
remained under German princes till 1137, when they 
became the property of the house of Savoy ; who were 
counts till 1416, dukes till 1713, and afterwards, by 
the acquisition of Sicily, kings till 1796. 

In these valleys the' gospel was planted at an early 
period ; and being a frontier of Italy, their religious 
government was that of the peninsula. But remote 
from the vortex of corruption, they tardily received 
innovations. They were still a constituent part of the 
Latin church in the year 817, and subject to the reli- 
gious government ojf that age, which was episcopal. 
Slaude, in 815, had been promoted to be arcn-bishop 
of Turin, the principal city of Piedmont, by Lewis the 
Meek, the son of Charlemaffne and emperor of the 
West But whilst Claude siSbmitted to tne ecclesias- 
tic supremacy, he denied the orthodoxy of the Pope, 
In the council of Frankfort, 794, he had been active 
against image-worship, and had seconded the empe- 
ror's wishes to bring over pope Adrian the First from 
the errors of the second Nicene council of 786. 
When, in 823, this excellent man was accused of inno- 
vation, because he ordered the bna^es to be cast out 
of his churches, he declared, " that ne taught no new 

t2 
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sect, but kept himself to the pure faith." The truth 
was supported during his lite, in Piedmont, against 
the corruptions of theXatin and Greek churches. He 
lived and died the arch-bishop of Turin, in fulPcou* 
nexion with the Catholic church. Nor did the Pied- 
montese depart from the communion of that church, 
** so long as she did not attempt to force them to em- 
brace her errors." The Piedmontese churches were 
episcopal before and during the life of Ulaude. His 
foBowers were persecuted bv his successors in office, 
but not immediately ; for Claude lived nearly to the 
dismemberment of the German empire, after which, 
the political confusions of Italy presented some defence 
against persecution, till the conquest by Qtho. As 
tms period was long before Dominic and his inquisition, 
it is not probable that the principles and doctrines of 
Claude produced a separation before the middle of the 
tenth century. Sir Samuel Morland, who was sent by 
Cromwell to the duke of Savoy, in 1658, to mitigate 
his persecution of the Piedmontese reformers, has ob- 
served, that Claude left the lamp of his doctrine to his 
disciples, and they to their successive generations in 
the ninth and tenth centuries. The precise era of their 
separation from the Catholic church, we have not 
found ; but no persecution appears to have been sus- 
tained by them under the German princes to whom 
they >vere subject, till 1137. If, indeed, that oldest 
document, which is furnished by Perrin, and by Mor- 
land, purporting to be a confession of their faith in 
fourteen articles, and which they place at 1120, were 
so old, that would prove a separation, before they came 
under the house of Savoy. But though in 1 146, they 
were persecuted, and some of them fled into Bohemia, 
there is neither proof nor probability shown, that 
those articles were four centuries before the Reforma- 
tion. The twelfth -was made against the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, which we should not expect before 
the council of Lateran, in 1215, or at the earliest, in 
1160. The ninth, expressly against the error of pur- 
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fatory, which would seem to have been unnecessary^ 
efore the council of Florence, in 1438. When these 
articles were made, they, no doubt, had still their 
bishops and priests, as there is not a word in them 
concerning church government. The followers of 
Claude must have retained episcopal ordination. The 
monk Rainerus names Belazinanza of Verona, and 
John De Luggio, as eminent bishops of the Waldenses 
about 1250; and is quoted by Perrin, as having writ- 
ten of the Piedmontese, in his account of heretics, that 
" they had a greater bishop, and two followers, whom 
he called the elder son, and the younger, and a deacon; 
that he laid his hands upon others, with sovereign 
authority, and sent them where he would, like a pope.'* 
This Perrin denominates an "imposture," But the 
monk relates things of his own day, and his means of 
knowing the truth were better than those of Perrin. 

The latter was averse to episcopacy, wished to 
represent the Piedmontese and the reformers in 
' France, as the same sect ; and has actually concealed 
the episcopate of Stephen, the last bishop of the Aus- 
trian Waldenses. What Perrin has gleaned in oppo- 
sition to Rainerus, rather supports him. He says, 
from Morel and Masson, of ProvencOj who were divid- 
ed from the Piedmontese only by the mountains, and 
were more nearly allied to them than those of Dau- 
phine : ** The money that is given us by the people is 
carried to the aforesaid general council, and is deliv- 
ered in the presence of all ; it is then received by the 
ancients^ and part thereof is given to those that are 
travellers, or way-faring men, according to their ne- 
cessities, and part thereof unto the poor." These an- 
cients were clerical men, and the seniorsj or bishops, 
who ordained their preacharsv like StephejQ, the last of 
the Austrian Waldensian bishops, from whom the Uni- 
tas fratrum now hold their succession. The name bish- 
op was generally substituted by some other word, as 
senior, superintendent, or perhaps guide, and leader ; 
but was understood by Rainerus. The toay-faring 
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fnefh who received an annual support from the peoplef 
through the bands of these bishops, were the travelHng 
preachers whom they sent "where they thought 
good/' to different and distant places'in the countries 
of Europe, who were persecuted evevy where under 
the name of Vallenses, and afterwards as Waldenses. 
What the form of the ecclesiastical government of the 
Piedmontese came to be, is uncertain. Their preachers 
were called barbes and pastors. Their guides or 
leaders^ if they were not the same with the ancients or 
bishops, were laymen of prudence, to direct the peo- 
ple, who lived under a Catholic and persecuting civil 
government, whose fury they were often obliged to 
shun by fleeing to the mountains. 

The assertion, that *' the office of ruling elders as 
retained in their churches, is recognized in a. number 
of places in Perrin," we cannot find supported, and be- 
lieve to be founded in mistake. One place has been 
pointed out in his works, (ch. 4, p. 49,) to show that 
there was a synod, in which ministers and elders con- 
vened, "long before the time of Lutiher." But it 
1>roves to have been after the deaths of Luther, Me- 
ancthon, Bucer, Zuinglius, Peter Martyr, and Cran- 
mer. We do not wonder that such mistakes should 
have been made, in reading the confused story of John 
Paul Perrin. He never lived either under the civil 
or -ecclesiastical government of Piedmont ; he was a 
follower of Peter Waldo; lived at Lyons, and dated 
his works in 1618. He is a loose writer, without any 
talent for discrimination, and his credibility has lately 
been, and perhaps deservedly, impeached by the Rev. 
William Jones. 

Morland mentions a manuscript dated in 1^87, 
seventeen years after the synod last spoken of, which 
speaks of annual councils, and of one, at which there 
were one hundred and forty barbes ; but no elders are 
said to have been present. We have found no synods 
among them before the Reformation. On the 12th 
September, 1532, after the Augsburg confession had 
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been made, and the protest signed, and after the peo* 
pie of the valleys knew that the Waldenses of Datf- 
phine and Provence had sent their pastoxB> Georee 
Morel and Peter Masson, into Germanv, to confer 
with CEcolampadius and Bucer, they held a general 
meeting at Angrogne, to hear the letters of tmset re- 
formers, and then entered into articles accordant with 
the doctrines of the Reformation. But even there we 
find no mention of ruling elders or lay presb3rters« 
The intermediate unscriptural order did come in at 
the Reformation, but we have found no trace of it be- 
fore it. The resort to the history of the Piedmontese 
to prove lay presbyters, appears, therefore, to be en- 
tirely unavailing. 



.THE WALnEirSES OF BOHEMIA AKD MORAVU. 

In the ninth century, the ambition of the rival pon- 
tiffs of Rome and Constantinople, occasioned efforts 
to be made by both the Western and Eastern churches, 
to plant the gospel under their respective standards 
on me banks of the Danube. The sister of the king of 
the Bulgarians became, whilst a captive at Constanti- 
nople, a Christian. He sent thither for missionaries, 
and obtained Cyril and JMEethodius, Pastors, also, 
afterwards went from Rome into Bulgaria. The at- 
tempt of the Roman see in the tenth century to render 
the JBohemians subject to theii ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, produced resistance and persecution ; but their 
ritual was at length received upon the express condi- 
tion, that it should be in the Sclavonian language. In 
this century, evangelical impressions were made ou 
the Hungarians, Dalmatians, Polanders, Danes, and 
others. The duke of Bohemia, Bolislaus, was a Chris- 
tian of the Latin church ; his daughter, the wife of the 
duke of Poland, persuaded her husband, about 965, to 
become a Christian. But idolatry prevailed near the 
southern shores of the Baltic. In Pomerania, Chris* 
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tiaaity was not tolerated till the arms of Otho had 
prevailed in 1126. The people of Bohemia were 
averse to the Romish rites, preferring those of the 
Eastern church, but in the twelfth century their zeal ^ 
began to succumb to persecution. In 1146, some of 
the Vallenses, fleeing from Roman persecution in 
Piedmont, sought refuge among them. That Peter 
Waldo died in Bohemia in 1179, is not supported. 
The Bohemian Christians, whilst with the Greek 
church, can, with neither reason nor propriety, be sup- 
posed to have had lay presbyters, for none such are 
found in that church ; and so far as the influence of 
the Latin church prevailed with them, it could have 
had no tendency to produce an ofiice, equally foreign 
to its principles, and unknown in its government Du- 
ring the rei^s of the native kings of Bohemia, which 
terminated m 1305, and until the reign of the emperor 
Charles the Fourth, which began in 1346, the corrup- 
tions of the Western churches had been generally 
adopted in Bohemia. The great number of orthodox 
professors, said to have been in Bohemia in the four- 
teenth century, must be misrepresentation. The 
Catholic errors were afterwards resisted by the pious 
confessors, Conrad Stickner,.John Militsh, and Mat- 
thew Janowsky, all of whom died near the end of the 
fourteenth century, and by John 'Huss. The latter 
adopted the doctrines of mcklifi", was burned in 1415, 
and is accounted the founder of the society of Unitas 
fratrum; but the name^nd compact of union obtained 
not, till after the middle of the fifteenth century. 
These have been called also Waldenses, from their 
union with those of Austria. These being episcopal, 
there was still neither place for, nor the existence of, 
lay presbyters.* In 1432, the council of Basil satisfied* 

• Postea ildeniy aeiiieet FrcUres Bohemia ku Vmtas Jraifum cvtm 
reliqiiis quibusdam Walden8'mni« in confiniis Moravix et Austriae 
ag^ntibus, conjungendit unitate inter eos ac confoederatione inltIL 
Unde commune Bohemb Fratribus Waldensium nomen," &c. 
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the CalixtinSy who contended only for the cup, and 
terminated the war which foUcfwed the death of Huss ; 
but his other followers, the Taborites, were not recon- 
ciled. La 1438, popery gained the ascendency, by thfe 
establishment of the Austrian line over Bohemia and 
Hungary ; and the termination of the Greek empire 
by the Turks, in 1453, prevented further efforts to re- 
turn to the Greek church. Being cut off from ordina- 
tion both from the Roman and Greek churches ; in 
1467, the Brethren obtained episcopal ordination, for 
certain men chosen to be seniors^ superintendents, or 
bishops, from Stephen, who was the last bishop of the 
Austrian Waldenses, (Vallenses,) and was burned at 
Vienna in 1468. 

. This excellent, evangelical, and persecuted people, 
had more respect for sound doctrines, than scrupulous 
correctness in the matter of church government. Their 
prejudices have always been for the episcopal govern- 
ment, even whilst groaning under the oppressions of 
diocesan dpiscopacy. From the commencement of 
their new episcopate, which was about fifty years be- 
fore the Reformation, they had eight kinds of officers ; 
elders, almoners, inspectors of buildings, ministers, acO' 
luihsj (cajididates for the ministry, who read homi- 
lies,) deacons, who preach, presbyters, or priests, who 
administer ordinances, and bishops, whom they denomi- 
nate seniors.^ The confession of faith, which -this 



"Patet venepatas eas ecclcMas suos epidcopos, vel super-atten- 
dentes, piiroos cum ordinis turn patesta6s ptsrogotiviii scalam 
xniniBterii suis gradibus distinxisse," &c. Frederici Spanhemii 
Hist. Christ. Seoul, xv. Lemma vii. 

*> Perrin, p. 64, says: " At the time when the doctrine of John 
Huss was received and entertained there, the ministers, elders, and 
Protestants of Bohemia say," &c« And in p. 66, speaking of the 
martyrdom of the Austuan Waldensian bishop Stephen, he calls 
him **an elderly man," Xn p. 19, he says, Aldegonde relates, that 
** There was a certain man called Bartholomew, bom at Oircas- 
sone (in France) who founded and governed the churches in Bul- 
garia, Croatia, Dalmatia, and Hungary, and ordained ministers,'' 
&c. Perrin must hare known, that these elders and clergymen 
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people first presented to Ladislaus in 1508, and pre- 
sented amplified, to Ferdinand in 1535, and which 
received a preface from the pen of Luther, does men- 
tion ^* elders^** but expressly as ordainers of ministers, 
who were, therefore, the ^seniors before mentioned* 
Their elders, who were inferior to the almoners and 
inspectors, were laymen, not presbyters. If their dea- 
cons were preachers, their presbyters, who were of a 
superior order, could not have teen laymen ; if also, 
both were inferior to their seniors^ being ordained by 
them, these were their bishops. It is very strange 
that a proof of the imaginary order of lay presbyters 
should be attempted to be brought from a. church, 
which held, and still holds, not only the presb}rters, 
but the deacons of the apostolic times to nave been, 
by the nature of their offices, preachers of the word. 



THE WALDE5SES VX FRAITCB. 

The south of France was the country of the Wal- 
denses, properly so called. A few of the persecuted 
followers of Claude, the Vaudois, Vallenses, or Pied- 
montese, had fled over to Provence, and enjoyed 
peace. Among these, Joseph preached with success ; 
and in .Languedoc, in the twelfth century. The Jo- 
sephists were prior to Waldo. Peter Bruis taught in 
the same stram, in the latter place, in 1130, and was 
burnt at St. Giles. Henry was the successor of Bruis. 
Their followers were called Peter Brussians, and 
Henricians. In the same region, Arnold, and Esperon, 
a priest, in the same century, opposed the errors of the 
Romanists. All who held the doctrines of these re- 
formers, and who. lived near Albi, were called Albi- 



were bishops, but writing a century after the Reformatioii, he 
wishes to cast a veil over the goremment of those churches. What 
confidence can be pUced in such a writer? 
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genses ; a name, by which all of this faith, who lived 
westward of the Rhone in Prance, were called, as 
others on the east of that river were distinguished by 
the name of Waldenses.® These were so called from 
Peter Waldo, a layman of talents, learning, and piety f 
\vrho abandoning merchandise at Lyons, began to 
preach the gospel in 1160. His success produced the^ 
anathema of pope Alexander the Third, against him 
and his followers. These fled over the Rhone into 
Provence, into Piedmont and into Germany, and Wal- 
do, after three years concealment, fed into Picardy, 
and afterwards to other places. They who took re- 
fuge in Piedmont, were denied, by the house of Savoy, 
that toleration, which the natives of the valleys en- 
joyed, holding similar doctrines. The Waldenses, in 
the south of France, multiplied in concealment. 
From 1305 to 1362, Avigpon was the seat of rival 
popes, by which circumstance they were greatly ex- 
posed. In 1380 and 1393, Ihey were furiously perse- 
cuted. In 1478, Lewis XL directed letters to the gov- 
ernor of Dauphine for their relief, but in 1484, those 
who inhabited the valley of Loyse, were almost literal- 
ly exterminated by the arch-bishop of Ambrun. The 
oldest confession of faith of this people, may be found 
in Bray's Perrin,* and in Sir Samuel Morland® in dif- 
ferent English translations, in twelve articles. It was 
furnished by Du Molin, and had been made at some 
period before the Reformation, but how long after the 
death of Waldo, is not known. The fifth article alone 
touches the subject of government ; is opposed to the 
Catholic hierarchy, but neither elders nor presbyters 
of any kind. A paper, which Sir SamueK denominates 
" The ancient discipline of the evangelical churches in 
the valleys of Piedmont," Perrin,« who was a Wal- 

« The PauHcians were called also Albigenses, because con* 
demned by a council held at AIbi in 1176. 
d P. 2. b. L c. xui. p. 24. e Page 37—59. 

f Page 72. t. Book r. e. yiL 

u 
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densian, gives as ''The discipline under which the 
Waldenses and Albigenses lived." It is allowed by 
both to have been several hundred years before the 
Reformation. In it purgatory, transubstantiation, 
extreme unction, and confirmation* are all rejected. 

The opinions of these historians of facts passed be- 
fore their day, are little to be trusted — ^their docu- 
ments alone are valuable. In this discipline are con- 
tained, in the second and fourth articles, these words : 
"Amongst other privileges which God hath given to 
his servants, he hath given them this, to choose their 
leaders, and those who are to govern the people, and 
to constitute elders in their charges, according to the di- 
versity of the work, in the unity of Christ, which is 
clear by that saying of the apostle in the epistle to 
Titus, chap. 1. For this cause I left thee in Crete, that thou 
shouldest set in order the things that are maniing, and or-- 
dain elders in every city as I had appointed theeJ^ In ar- 
ticle 6, " Rulers and elders are chosen out of the peo- 
ple, according to the diversity of the work in the unity 
of Christ," &c. Perrin omits the catechism, which 
constitutes the fourth article. In Bray's translation, 
these things are thus rendered: "Amongst other 
powers and abilities which God has given to his ser- 
vants, he hath given authority to choose leaders to 
rule the people, and to ordain elders in their charges, 
according," &c. "We choose amon^ the people 
rulers and elders according to the diversity oi their 
employment, in the unity of Christ." Perrin also gives 
from " book of the pastors, George Morel and Peter 
Massoii," the same who were sent from Provence into 
Germany to consult the reformers in 1530, the like 
account: "Amongst other powers which God hath 
given to his servants, it belongs to them to choose 
guides of his people, and elders in their charges^ accord- 
mg," &c., ut supra. By elders in their charges, must 
have been intended pastors, who were elders in the 
Scriptural sense. They certainly had pastors, because 
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Morely M asson, and Perrin were such, and the flocks 
could have been the charges of no others. The quo- 
tation from the epistle to Titus, which is a direction to 
ordain elders, brought as an authority for the office, 
also evincejs the correctness of this construction". 
The terms, constitute and ordain, used with ddersy 
and not with rulers and leaders^ discover an additional 
proof, that the elders were the preachers or pastors of 
the churches; and that such leaders and rulers, being 
neither said to be constituted, nor ordained, were con- 
sequently not elders of any kind, except in the appel- 
lative sense. The single question on these passages 
must be, whom, or what must we understand by the 
** leaders, and those who are to govern the people f- 
which is Morland's translation of " Begidors del poble,^ 
the words of the discipline. Perrin's copy, or transla- 
tion, has been rendered by Bray, " leaders to rule the 
people;" and the expression of Morel and Masson 
are translated " guides to the people." These were, 
therefore, under every view, evidently laymen, chosen 
to advise and support the people, under the dread- 
ful persecutions to which they were so often sub- 
jected. The. same kind of prudent men were selected 
also among the Piedmontese, for the same purpose. 
If Perrin and Morland be each correct in their title 
prefixed to this discipline, then the Waldenses ob- 
tained it from the Piedmontese. Neither in the val- 
leys of the Alps, nor in France, had the pious presby- 
ters, who were ordained over their congregational 
assemblies, wisdom or experience sufficient to guide 
such multitudes, under the pressure of persecutions 
scarcely second in malevolence, fury, and cruelty, to 
any that have been in the world. Unless the elders, 
mentioned in the passage quoted by them, were 
preachers, Titus ordained none in Crete ; by elders, 
therefore, pastors must have been understood; and 
they seem to have availed themselves of the other 
general terms, as an authority for the choosing of 
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guides, to 5e/ 4ft order things whkh zoere wanting; and 
save thefn from that exterminatioD, which the anti- 
Christian hierarchy ever meditated, and unremittingly 
pursued ; for in later times the edict of Nantz suffered 
the scion to grow, only that, by the nefarious revoca- 
tion of that statute, it might be the more effectually 
extirpated. 



SECTION XXIII. 



OF OFFICES AND ORDINATIONS. 

The Jewtsk and gospel ditpeiuatwtu commenced toUh immediate inept- 
^ raticn. Legal toleration had been granted to the Jew$f in the exer- 
cise of Iheir oum religion, it toae neceeeary that the apostles e^otdd 
teachj baptize^ and ordain as they did^ but they claimed no priesthood^ and 
crdained officers for the churches they erected, bishops or presbyters, one 
bench for every cusembly, and deacons, JdaiOdas^ Patd, and Barnabas. 
There are no evangelists in the history of the churdi, exeept (he first eaAraoT' ' 
dinary preachers. The reception of the evangelists depended upon the re- 
commendations of the apostles. Testimonies ofPolyoarpf Clement, Justin, 
IrenoBus, Clement of Alexandria, TertuUian. Letters assigned to Ignatius, 
'^Apostolical Tradition.** FirmHian, Cyprian, 4re- — Ordinary officers were 
predfyters and deacons, and there were but two ordinations. T%e ordinatuM 
vUch now consHtutes a modem Inshop, originated in gradual custom, first 
without hands, then with, and now rests upon canonicai authority, and is no 
where found in the wordofChd. 

r' 

The Mosaic economy terminated with the death of 
Christ, who was a minister of the circumcision. After 
his resurrection, he commissioned eleven apostles, to 

§0 and disciple all nations. They were to testify the 
lings, which they had seen and heard; ami reveal the 
truths, which should be suggested to their minds by 
the Holy Spirit Such is the basis of all present au- 
thority for evangelizing the world. But it no more 
follows, that any regular preacher has the commission 
of an apostle to govern the general church, than that 
he possesses the gifts of such. For as none can be 
strictly apostles, that is, immediately instructed and 
sent by Christ, so none possess, either their inspiration 
and general authority, or their extraordinary power. 
Under the theocracy, commissions were by conse- 

3u 
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cration, with imposition of hands.* The apostles be- 
ing Jews, and tolerated in the Roman' empire only as 
such, were guided by the Spirit to l)aptize, teach, and 
ordain, in the modes to which they nad been accus- 
tomed. But they neither claimed, nor exercised a 
priesthood, nor considered ordination as an apostolical 
prerogative, but merely as a duty, incident to the 
greater work of discipling and teaching. 

Whilst many justify innovations on the ground of 
expediency, not a few have thought, that a right has 
devolved upon the' churchy through the apostles, of jzo- 
vernment, discipline, and dispensing ordinances. The 
present prevailing forms of ecclesiastical government, 
naving originated since the days of the apostles, dore- 

auire some such vindication ; for certainly there is nei- 
ler apostolic precept, nor example for any ordination 
in a particular church, except those of bishops and dea- 
cons ; and if bishops and presbyters be the same office, 
the additional ordination, whether of the diocesan bish- 
op, or the lay presbjrter, finds no authority in the word of 
Grod* But if the church possess the right to create new 
officers, and to transfer to them the government, and 
rite of ordination, this exceeds the claim of infallibility, 
it is to legislate in the place of God. 

Matthias was elected, separated bylot, and numbered 
with the apostles, but was neither personally sent by 
Christ, nor ordained by imposition of hands,, beinff an 
apostle only in the appellative sense, as was Barnabas. 
The first ordination was of seven deacons in the 
church at Jerusalem, chosen by the people, and set 
apart by prayer, and imposition of the hands of the 
apostles, there being as yet no presbytery. When the 
prophets and teachers of the church at Antioch, prayed 
and imposed their hands on Saul and Barnabas? tney . 
seemed rather to have given a testimony of their con- 
currence to a mission, or apostleship, likely to awaken 

» Num. yiii. 10, xxviU. 18. 
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prejodices, than to have ordained them to an office. 
Timothy was ordained probably to be a presbyter, by 
th« "laying on of the hands of a presbytery," who had 
been ordained for an individual church. Imposition 
of bands might designate, and puUicly recognise per* 
sons ; but it neither transmitted virtue, nor authority ; 
nor defined duties. Paul's commission was, conse- 
quently, neither enlarged, nor restricted by the mission 
he received at Antiocn. Nor was Timothy's office of 
evangelist^ which was an extraordinary commission 
to aid the apostle of the Gentiles, produced by the act 
of a presbytery in his ordination to be a presbyter. 

The primitive chbrches when duly furnished, had 
each its. presbytery and deacons ; and of necessity in 
planting churches, the apostles and evangelists did, 
when alone, respectively ordain presbyters in those 
which were new.^ But afterwards the presbytery of 
every such church ordained suceessors to themselves, 
and also deacons, not by communicating any virtue, 
which they had derived mystically from the apostles 
or evangelists ; but by assigning them, in the discharge 
of their own duty, with the consent of the people, a 
share in the government and service of the cnurch. 

The validity of offices in the church of Christ, is 
independent of the internal call. But both ordainers 
and ordained, should have reasonable grounds to be 

• 

b Paul and Barnabas returning to the churches which they had 
planted; * 'orduned presbyters for them in every church," x^^^' 
Tomo-airTfc S% xvroie frpto-^uTtfovt kata ttLxxna^ietf with prayer and 
0urting. The Greeks used ;^f/^oToirfa» for electing by lifting Ibe 
hand. But Paul and Barnabas could not have thus voted, being 
but two, yet the act was theirs. Eiri«rid«^ci is the expression for 
imponng hands. More must have been intended by ;^fi^oToir»0-«irTi(> 
than nimply that they appointed,' it must mean that they set them 
apart to the office pf presbyters, for that was the effect, and siich 
is expressed to have been the office, and it was with prayer and 
fasting. Although ;^MfoTept<i implies not necessarily, either voting 
by lifting the hand, or ordaining by imposing the hand, for it is used 
for constituting Moses a ruler, and Aaron and his sons priests, by 
God himself; yet it is probable that PaUl and Barnabas did oidaia 
by imposition of hands. 
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gatisfied of the truth of this grace ; which is no more^ 
than the ordinary change of heart or disposition, with 
a conviction, that it is the duty of the party to preach 
the gospel, and that he has the requisite knowledge, 
learning, talents, and soundness in the faith, to render 
him useful. The authority of the officers of the church 
is derived through the apostles, who received their 
commission from Christ in person, and were directed 
by the Holy Spirit, to provide teachers for the churches, 
in liie manner they have done. If the case of Mat- 
thias, who received tftiaxorcfpf^ an auersigftt, be not an 
exception, the apostolic authority and gifts were pecu- 
liar to those, who were commissioned by Christ after 
his resurrection; and the nearest approximation to 
theirs \vas the office of evangelist, which was also ex- 
traordinary and evanescent. No' evangelists appear 
in the history of the church after the deaths of those 
who were cotemporaries of the apostles ; nor do any 
other officers, except those of individual churches, for 
a century after the death of John, wbo died the lasft 
of the apostles. The first interpretation of a rule is 
generally and justly supposed to be the right one; the 
first condition of the churches establishes the only or- 
dinary offices of the New Testament to have been 
those of the presbyter, called also bishop, and of the 
deacon ; and the only ordainers, except the apostles 
and evangelists, appear to have been the presbyteries 
of the respective churches. The presbyter, who pre- 
sided in each, denominated in the Apocalypse, the an- 
gel of the church, was consequently thus ordained, and 
to the same office with his brethren. Also, if the sa- 
cred word be alone competent to prescribe and define 
legitimate powers, and riglitful commissions of officers 
in the church of Christ, there is to this day no higher 
grade, than that of presbyter ; and no one inferior to 
3ie deacon ; neither is there rightful ordination, but 
by presbyters. These may pray for the Holy Ghost 
to breathe upon those, on whom they put their hands ; 
but have no power to communicate that blessing; and 
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that a moral virtue should proceed from the hands of 
any, who now ordain, is no more to be believed, than 
that the water in baptism should either physically, au- 
thoritatively, or mystically remove guilt. Words may 
invest authority, but "so send I you," did neither trans- 
fer the Mediator's commission, nor constitute the dis^ 
ciples priests. The apostles were embassadors of God 
as well as witnesses of Christ ; and being in all their 
work inspired of God, they were directed to appoint 
evangelists to plant churches ; and ordain presbyters 
and deacons to teach, govern, and serve them. But 
when such were designated by ordination, the gospel 
was their law, or rule of conduct ; and to this day, no 
power is communicated to supersede such rule, but the 
rightful offices and ordinances remain the same. 

Titus, Timothy, and other evangeliats, inferior in 
rank and gifts to the apostles only, went forth to the 
Work; connected permanently with no particular 
church or churches, they superseded, during their 
stay, the ordinary officers in places already furnished, 
and ordained presbyters and deacons in those which 
wfere destitute. The works of the apostles procured 
that precedence and respect, to which their inspiration, 
was entitled; the evangelists were chiefly regarded, 
because they spoke, and wrote the truths preached by 
the apostles ; but no officers were left, when these were 
removed, except those' connected with individual 
churches. Parochial and diocesan bishops, archbish- 
ops, primates, patriarchs, and popes, have all proceeded 
from presbyters, without any other scriptural ordina-* 
tion, than that, by which they may have been consti- 
tuted presbyters. When convenience, or policy, had, 
after a lapse of time, introduced the rule, that no or- 
dination by presbyters should be valid, unless performed 
in the presence of the primus presbyter^ called for distinc- 
tion tne bishop, the laying on of the hands of Paul, 
3 Tim. i. 6. with those of the presbytery, 1 Tim. iv. 14, 
was adopted as an argument to justify the novelty. 
But in still later times, Timothy, then deraied to have 
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been a bisbop, appeared to have been ordained only as 
a presby ter, beoause in the third century pr&hyters began 
to he emduded from the ordination of a bishop. To 
avoid this difficulty also, and escape an opposition te the 
word of God, the presbytery, expressly so called, 
which ordained Timothy, was imagined to have been 
a council of bishops; "Because,'* says Chrysostonv 
'' mere presbyters had no power to ordain a bishop ;" 
a petUio prmcipii worthy of the golden-mouthed father. 
But Jerom makes this occurrence c^n argmnent ta 
prove presbyters and bishops to have been the same; 
for Paul had not Barnabas with him, at the time he re- 
ceived Timothy. Also there were no councils of Wsh- 
ops, except the presbyteries, in the respective churches. 
The case of Timothy, when he had been by modem 
rules, degraded from the office of evangelist to that of 
bishop, was still encumbered with remainii^ objec- 
•tions ; for no hands ought to have been imposed^ either by 
Paul, or the presbytery, upon him to make him a 
bishop; this being preper, by the apostolical canons, 
onlv to presbyters; the canons requiring, in the case of 
bisoops, the holding the Scriptures over the head of 
him, who is to be ordained bishop, during the eonse- 
crating prayer. The canons, although a forgery of 
the fourth century, are evidence of the customs of their 
day, and do by this circumstance embarrass also the 
moderns, who suppose it an omission, although the rea- 
sons against such omission are conclusive. Timothy 
had been ordained bv the presbytery of bis church, in 
the absence of Paul. Afterwards Paul took him, as 
suitable help with him, and with his own hands, as 
Bsual, conferred the gifts necessary to an evangelist. 

The letter of Polycarp, of high credibility, describes 
th^ officers of the church at Philippi only as presbyters 
and deacons. In the inspired letter of Paul to the same 
church, the officers are addressed as bishops mui dea-- 
cons; the terms presbyter and bishop being as yet used 
promiscuously, the same office is obvioiaSy intended 
oy both. Yaleaa had fallen into error, and the letter 
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of Polycarp, rocognising the authority of the presby- 
ters over their co-presbyter, and representing him as 
having been " made a presbyter among tkem,'^ clearly 
enough shows that the apostolic church at Philippt was 
under its own presbyters, who exercise**- the power* 
of ordination and excommunication, ^hh being tho 
first testimony after the apostles, and by one who lived 
with them, is decisive. 

That the same was also the precise condition of the 
ehurch at Corinth, when Clement^ di whom Paul 
speaks, wrote from Rome his only undisputed letter to 
thenn » obvious from its language : *' Let any one 
amoiig you, who is generous — say if the division is on 
my account — I go where you please, and will do what 
the multitude snail appoint, let the flock of Christ en- 
joy peace alone, uoith the presbyters, Ttpta^lifxavi who have, 
been appointed croer i^"** Of tnese he speaks as having 
the mfts of tHitfxoHfjsj the c/oersight.^ • 

When Justin Martyr wrote his two apologies for the 
Christians, which was within fifty years of John, there 
were only presbyters, whereof one in each church 
was o 7tf>o8o7<oi seiL ftptafh/lspoi^ the presiding (presbyter) 
who administered the eucharist, and deaconp who car- 
ried it to the people. Ordination was of course per- 
formed at that period, by presbyters' only. 

Near the end of the second century Irenaus wrote 
against heretics, and relied chiefly on the certainty of 
the sameness of doctrines, by referring to the succes- 
sions of bishops in the primitive churches, but whom 
he expressly represents as presbyters, presiding among 
their brethren. Such were Soter, victor, and otherftin 
the catalogue of Popes, whom he terms n^Bopnfltfm ©♦ 
Hpwjiavlii, and if they were only presiding presbyters, their 
being also styled bishops, amounts not even to a pee- 
sumption, that there had been a secondary ordination. 



e Clement, epist. i. c. 54. 

d <fA i»fA *nte tirir$t9irin, c. 44. 
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Clement (^Alexandria places bishops in honor before 
presbyters, because they occupied theJirH aeai^ nf^loxa" 
tff^pMh in the presbytery. Nevertheless, he makes but 
one order above deacons ; also the ordination to the 
office of presbyter he mentions, but nothing of any 
subsequent ordination. He lived into the third cen- 
tury. 

Tertulliafh of the first part of the third century, 

6'ves the same representation of things at Carthage, 
e distinguishes bishops, presb}rters and deacons; the 
presbytery was still of one church, and denominated 
ecclesia^tici ordinis contessus. He speaks of one order 
only.* The idea of the bishop was still that of a pre- 
siding presbyter, for he denominates him pnesidenSf an^ 
tisteSf and summus sacerdos ; and mentions no ordina- 
tion of such, but to make him a presbyter. 

At no earlier a period than the first of the third cen- 
tury could the letters attributed to Ignatius have been 
written. They de&cribe the bishop of an individual 
church as occupjrine the first seat, ^cpoxo^s^^yov ; aqd a 
presbytery of preachers with deacons. But-they dis- 
cover no ordination^ to remove a presbyter to the 
higher station of a bishop. 

The ^^Apostolical Tradiiion/^ ascribed to the Hippoly- 
tus of the third century, being the same substantially 
with the eighth book of the supposititious ^^Apostolical 
Constitutions,^^ represents a bisnop and presbytery to 
have been in each particular church, and details mi- 
nutely their respective investitures in office. The peo- 
ple, presbytery, and the neighbouring bishops, convene 
on a Lord's day, to set apart the person previously 
chosen by all the people, A bishop asks the presbytery 
and the people, it this is the person whom they, desire for a 
President, ov avlowliu »« ap2<»i'7a; and they consenting, 
it is again asked of his character. After the third con- 



e DiiTerentiam inter ordinem et plebeniy*' &c TertulL y. iii. p. 
119. 
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sent, silence being made, " One of the first bishops, to* 
gether with two others, standing near the altar, th^ 
rest of the bishops, and the presbyters, praying in si- 
lence, and the deacons holding the divine gospels opened 
auer the head of him, who is ordained, let him say to 
God." Then follows the prayer. The ordination of 
a presbyter is zoith imposition of hands, and is described 
in these words. " When thou, O bishop, ordainest a 
presbyter, do you yourself put the hand upon the head,. the 
presbytery standing near thee, and the- deacons; and 

E raying, say," &c. The prayer to consecrate the 
ishop, discovers, that he is to have the power of bind- 
ing and loosing. The prayer, accompanied with the 
imposition of hands on a presbyter, expresses, that he 
is to edify the church by the word ; and those for the 
deacon, deaconess, and subdeacons, which follow, 
speak only of service ; and are also with the imposir 
lion of the hands of the bishop. 

Presbyters having been from the first, ordained by 
imposition of hands; the appointment of one of these 
to preside, which was not by a second ordination, con- 
ferred on him neither a new order, nor ofiice, and the 
ceremony of ordination was rightly excluded. It 
could not have been an omission for it is supplied by 
neither Hippolytus, nor the Constitutions. It cannot 
be implied, as some have alleged, because the idea of 
imposing hands occurs in neither, till they arrive at 
the scriptural ordinations. As the bishop and presby- 
ter was then known to be the same office, originating 
in one ordination, the innovation would have been oi- 
fensive ; also the holding the Scriptures over the head 
was sufficiently distinctive. The ceremony of con- 
ducting the bishop unto, and seating him on his chief 
seat, is minutely described in both ; and that points iis 
tp the origin of this canonical ordination. From apos- 
tolic times some mode of designation of a presbyter 
to the^5^ seat, ?<p«7ox(»fi»5pM», must have existed. That 
it was deemed an ordination before the third century, 
is supported by no proof, but excluded by the isolated 
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condition of the individual churches, the subjugation 
of Christians to the Pagan establishment, the limited 
powers and actual services of the bishops or presidents, 
as well as by the introduction of the ordination with- 
out imposition of hands. Thus although the powers 
of the primus presbyter had accumulated through all 
the second century, especially in the larger cities, it 
was not before the middle of the third, that the desig- 
nation to such presidency over his fellow presbvters, 
denominated by Jeiom, ''in gradu excelsiori colloca- 
tio," was considered as a second ordination. Then 
the influence of bishops, though parochial, became 
enlarged bv consultations, and frequent communica- 
tions, and the monopoly of the rite of ordmation, un- 
der the pretext of preventing discordances among 
presbyters. Also the existence of one church only in 
a city> enhanced the authority of the bishops of the 
larger cities ; where the presbyters, however numer- 
ous, constituting the presbytery of a single church, ex- 
ercised their talents, except in Alexandria, under the 
direction of the presbytery, over which the bishop 
presided. The power of ordaining, and not his own 
commission, distinguished the parochial bishop. Had 
the canonical ordination commenced so early as the 
second century, bishops would have discovered their 
claims to the heritage, at a period prior to that assign- 
ed to the fact by veritable history. The division of 
ordinary grades into three, must have commenced with 
the re-ordination of presbyters to constitute them 
bishops ; but the supposition, that this existed m the 
apostles' days, is not only entirely gratuitous, but per- 
fectly chimerical. 

When ordinations by presbyters had been generally 
superseded, their original powers were not forgotten. 
"The elders," says Firmilian, "preside, who possess 
the power of baptizing, imposing the hand, and or- 
daining.*'^ They also sat in the first annual councils, 

f •*Ubi pracsidiint majores natu, qui et baptizandi, etmanumim- 
ponendi, et ordinandi possident potestatcm." Cyprian, epist. 75. 
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in Asia Minor. "Every year, we, the elders and the 
presidents meet in one place, to dispose of the things 
committed to our care."*^ Even at Carthage, Nova tus, 
whom Cyprian calls his co-presbyter,'* ordained Feli- 
cissimlis - a deacon, without the permission or know- 
ledge of his bishop/ which was neither declared void, 
nor immediately subjected to censure, Gregory Tbau- 
maturgus, Phidimus, and Alexander, each ordained, 
and each had received but one ordination.^ Nor have 
we found prior to the Cyprianic age, the ordination of 
any one to be a bishop, who had. been previously a 
presbyter. 

. Ambrose the metropolitan of Milan, Nectarius of 
Constantinople, Eusebius the successor of Bazil, Euche- 
rius bishop of Lyons, Cyprian of Carthage, and Philo- 

S^onius bishop of Antioch, are thought to have been 
aymen when ordained to be bishops. Athanasius 
bishop of Alexandria, Caecilianus of Carthage ; Agapi- 
tus, V iffilius and Felix, bishops of Rome, and Hera- 
clides bishop of Ephesus, were never presbyters, ex- 
cept as bishops, having passed from the order of dea- 
cons to that of bishops. These and such examples, 
accruing soon after bishops and presbyters had been 
established by canon law to be distinct orders, accord 
with the fact that there had been from the first no or- 
dination, except of the deacon and presbyter. 

Constantine could not as a Christian, receive with 
the purple, the Pagan supremacy of Pontifex Maximus; 
but he established, instead of idolatry, the Christian 
churchj by adopting the canons of the council of Nice 
as the supreme law of the Roman empire. Thus the 
ordinations of presbyters and deacons, according to 
the usages adopted in the different provinces and king- 



s Per singulos annos, seniores et prcepositi in unum convenimus 
ad di9]»onenda," Sec. Ibid. 

h Epist. 15. ' 

i '4)iaconum nee permittente me, nee sciente — constituit." 
Epist 52. Vide a later instance, Cassian 267: 

k QregOT, Vyaa, 2 vol. 979, idem. 995. 
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doms, were legalized; and in imitation of the idola* 
trous priesthood, a metropolitan was erected over 
each province, and his approbation was thenceforth ne« 
cessary to every ordination of a bishop within his ter- 
ritories. The system of ecclesiastical government 
thus established, Was somewhat multiform, because it 
had been removed from the apostolical plan in difier* 
ent degrees and various particulars, in the remote pro- 
vinces and countries. But isubsequent councils devised 
numerous canons, to reduce the different customs of 
distant churches more nearly to a common standard. 
Thus ecclesiastical authority, substituted by the laws 
of the empire in the place of the Pagan, though at first 
excusable as a defence against persecution, has, by 
worldly policy and priestcraft, grown into a hierarchy, 
which at different periods has proved an engine, even 
surpassing the former, in violence and blood. 

The ascendency gained by the presiding presbyters 
in the chuix^hes, furnished, to civil and ecclesiastical 
policy, a ready expedient for the substitution of a Chris- 
tian, in the place of a Pagan priesthood. Yet was it 
well known, that the ordination of the bishop and of 
the presbyter was originally one and the same. Hilary 
the deacon, observed on 1 Tim. iii. "After the bishop, 
he, Paul^ subjoins the ordination of the deacon. Why» 
unless because the ordination of the bishop and pres- 
byter is the same?"* Aerius affirmed they difiered in 
nothing; the order and the honor were one; the bish- 
op imposes hands, and so does the presbyter."* Basil 
an aspiring metropolitan, acknowledged, that the 
things written by Paul to Timothy, and Titus, were 
spoken conjunctly to bishops and presbyters. Also his 
friend Gregory, who for a time was archbishop of 

1 Post epjscopum dlaconi ordinationem subjiclt. Quare, nisi 
quia cpiscopi et presbyteri una ordinatio est^ Arobros. torn, 
iii. 272. 

n» — ouStv ^laxXttVu cvjot n-6v7of /ut* yaf •r7<r retfif, «<u /uj* 
♦r'/u»,^ X»ipo^«]*i — •^/«-«c5r6f, AXKet. Kcti i 7rft9-fivj*fcf, — ^piphan. 
lib. iii. vol. p. 906. 
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Constantinople, "wished there had been no first seat, 
priority of place, or tyrannical dictatorship;" showing 
that he esteemed the precedence adventitious. It is 
probable, that the peculiar disposition of Aerius, and 
the disappointed views of the pious bishop of Nazian- 
zum, may have occasioned such expressions; yet were 
they not the less founded in truth. Chrysostom ob- 
served," that bishops were superior to presbyters only 
in ordination. And Jerom asks, "what does a bishop, 
ordination excepted, which a presbyter does not'\« 
They both speak of ordination, as it was in their own 
day, resting upon custom, and canons, established as 
laws of the empire, and not of ordination, as it had' 
been left by the apostles. The former, in hisfiourishesf 
often accommodated the Scriptures to the usages of 
his own day; whilst the latter, equally favorable' to 
ecclesiastical power, but of more extensive learning, 
and knowledge of history, has disclosed the same view 
of these things, which the truth still exhibits; "that a 
presbyter v^s the same as a bishop, and that the 
churches were governed by a common council of 
presbyters, but afterwards it was decreed throughout 
the world, that one, chosen from the presbyters, should 
be placed over the rest^P The evidence of these 
things has survived to this day ; the numerous eiTorts 
to destroy it^ and estabUsh the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing. If the offices were one, they required but one 
ordination. 

The sum is, that when the extraordinary officers, the 
apostles and evangelists,, passed away, they left only 

» Horn. 1 Tim. iii. 8. 

•^ Epist. 85. ad Evagrlum. 

J* '^ Idem est erigpo presbyter, qui et episcopus — oommuni prei- 
bjrterorum concilio ecclesiac gubemabantur. Postquara vero in toto 
orbe decretum est, ut umis dc presbyteris electus superponeretur 
caeteris."— Hieron. op. Tom. vi. 198. The ** decretum est'* he 
explains by «• consuetudinc.*'— p. 199. Augustine refers the su- 
periority also to custom — ''ecclesia*' usus obtinuit, episcopatut 
presbyteris major sit. Tom. ii. Epist. ad Hier. He also askt 
•*Quid est enua episcopus, nisi primus presbyter ?" Tom. iv. 780, 

v2 
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pnibyters and deacons in the churches : the duties and 

B>wers of whom were perspicuously detailed in the 
ew Testament. Ordinations were consequenUy of 
those two kinds only, both of which were to be per- 
formed by the presbyters of the churches respectively. 
Ordination communicated no gift, virtue, or right ; but 
merely designated the person aa solemnly appointed to 
the work attached to such office in the sacred word: 
neither the truth nor the efficacy of the gospel, nor the 
validity nor utility of its ordinances, depending upon 
either the internal call, or the external commission. 
But although the ordination, which now adds the episr 
copal authority to the office of a presbyter, and is sup- 
posed to confer on the bishop the sole right to ordain, 
is merely founded on custom, and supported by eccle- 
siastical canons, and imperial decrees; and not by 
scriptural authority ; and notwithstanding the ordina- 
tion of lay elders is a still more modem invention, and 
wholly unknown to ancient Christians, yet may salva- 
tion be obtained, and the gospel faithfully preached 
under any form of church governipent. 



SECTION XXIV. 



THE INTRODUCTION OF LAT ELDXR8 BT CALTIN. 

No instance of a lay prednfier occurs in Hie history of ike cftitrcA hefart 
the Reformation. — They had no place among CaOuUcs. — 7%e Ciddees 
of Scotland and Irdandieere CathoUcs, — Jl»e Syrian Christians voere 
episcopal, and voere pUxnted in the fourth century ; the VeMenses or Pied- 
montese, the persecuted Bohemians and Moravians,, and WaBienses of 
France, toere all CathoUcs^ and as reaUy Episcopalian as ike Eastern 
and Western churches. — They were introduced by Cahoin as a compnh 
mise, under the name of inspectors, and quasi pretbyters, as a €^eck upon 
the clergy ; hut really to secure a majority on the Protestant side, in iheir 
fi«io consistory at Creneva, where the CaihoUc clergy had defeated his efforts 
to reform, by their numbers. — How the expedient was successiody adopted 
in other cantons, France, Netherlands, Scotland, andJinaUy in America, 
in 1788. — But stiU many churches deny any scripbiral warrant, and do ae 
ihey always have done, lAooseand ordainjdeacons, and caU them etders* 

When they who compose, execute the laws, thei^ 
own practice, under the rules they have indited, is the 
fairest criterion of interpretation* If lay presbyters 
had no existence in the first ages, commencing in the 
days of the apostles, and extending through four cen- 
turies; there is more than violent presumption, there 
is the strongest negative evidence, that they rest nei- 
ther on precept nor example, in the church of Christ 

The government of the Christian church, from the 
death of the last apostle, unto that of the first Leo, 
after whom no change obtained, until the Reforma* 
tion, has been detailed ; that of the Waldenses, par- 
ticularly investigated; and the common mistake 
with respect to their government exposed. They 
were covertly episcopal, though, after Claude, not 
papal ; but never presbyterial, prior to the Helvetic 
abjuration of popery. 
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The Culdees, Colidei, toorshippers of God, of Scotland 
and Ireland, the Scotia of ancient writers, have been 
passed in silence, because modern ideas of them rest 
only in vague traditions and opinions. The Celtic 
language had no alphabet The Scots have no his- 
tory, written within a thousand years of the Christian 
era ; and little can be ferreted out of foreign authors. 
A sentence i? found in TertuUian, and another in 
Prosper ; both uncertain. Gildas of England, A. D. 
560, represents them as episcopal. The earliest pe- 
riod assigned to the gospel among them by Bede of 
of 730, was, when it was every where episcopal. 
Their oldest historian was an arch-deacon of St An- 
drews, in the eleventh century ; their second was of 
the thirteenth. Both are lost Hector Boethius, quot- 
ed by Blondel and Selden, has been convicted by 
Lloyd of disingenuousness. The credulity of these 
writers, as well as of Buchanan and Knox, is on this 
point visible. Let their veracity remain unimpeached ; 
oelief is not knowledge, and neither can their offer, 
nor could our reception of it as testimony, make it 
truth. The Culdees who were removed from Aber- 
nethy to St Andrews, were monks ; and such were 
those at Armagh in Ireland. They may have been 
clerical, since in each place they elected arch-bishops; 
but they were Catholic, for they iappealed to Rome. 
Columba, also, the apostle of the Picts, was, according 
to Bede, "a monk in priest's orders," and planted 
monasteries in Ireland and Britain. 

The Syrian Christians, the Culdees, and the Wal- 
denses, were all of episcopal origin. Old men have 
lived in every age, whose prudence and experience 
have been brought into requisition ; but of presbjrtera 
without authority to preach, neither a word nor an 
example is found, from the demise of the last apostle, 
unto the Reformation in Switzerland; they neither 
existed in the original form of government, nor in the 
secondary, which was parochial episcopacy ; nor in 
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that which absorbed the rest, the diocesan, which be- 
came, so far as we yet know, literally Catholic 

Such was Christendom until the period of the Hefor* 
mation. The Eastern church speaks for itself. Rome 
had been sacked in 1527, and the pope captured ; also^ 
Charles Y. as well as Francis L had defied the enmity 
of the court of Rome ; nevertheless, they were botn 
intolerant Papists, and maintained and enforced 
episcopal government. In England, the power of the 
pope had wen abolished by parliament in 1532, yet the 
doctrines and ecclesiastic government, in other re- 
spects, remained the same. James V. then reigned 
in Scotland, and died in 1542, a devoted Catholic, 
leaving his kingdom under papal administration. The 
Reformation commenced in Germany in 1517. The 
protestation of Saxony, Hesse, Anhalt, and fourteen 
cities, against the violent measures of the diet at Spice, 
was signed in 1529. The Augsburg confession was 
made and condemned in 1530. The Protestant de- 
fensive league was entered into at Smalkald in 153L 
But'it was the papal, not the episcopal government, 
that had as yet been renounced. In Switzerland, in 
1308, three cantons confederated: they afterwards 
subdued two others, and placed them on equal terms. 
In 1332, Lucerne acceded to the confederacy. In 
1353, Berne and Zug joined them. In 1383, they 
sustained themselves against the. duke of Austria. In 
1471, they received the Grisons. In 1481, Friburgr 
and Soleure, in 1501, Basil and SchafThausen, and 
in 1513, Appenzel were admitted. ' In the battle of 
Nancy, they defeated and slew Charles the bold. 

From 1526, when Zuinglius, the Swiss reformer^ 
was excommunicated by a Catholic diet, unto the au- 
tumn of 1531, when his death was achieved, he offer- 
ing himself a victim in defence of liberty of cohscience 
and the cause of the Reformation, the cantons of Zu- 
rich and Berne, with the towns of Basil and Schaff 
hausen, maintained an unremitting struggle against 
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the intolerance of five Catholic cantons, which those, 
who were neutral, were unable to repress. But al- 
though Zurich and Berne, and Basil, and Schaffhau- 
sen, nad abolished popery, and church temporalities 
within their territories, they had neither removed the 
subordination of ministers, nor created new offices in 
the church. At lengthy peace was restored, because 
their existence as free states was at last seen to depend 
upon their confederacy ; and each was to adopt and 
maintain its own form of government, both civil and 
ecclesiastical ; and public safety to be bartered away 
no more for religious predilections. 

Calvin, passing by Geneva, in August, 1536, on his 
way northward, was importuned oy some of the 
clergy, who were favorable to the reformation, to re- 
main, and aid them in preaching, and to become a 
reader in divinity. 

The season was favorable, the rulers and people 
having been exasperated by the conspiracy of their 
bishop with the duke of Savoy against their liberties ; 
who, being chargeable also with crimes of a private 
nature, had fled away a few months before. Although 
the preachers of Geneva, as well as Calvin, and all the 
peoj^e, were Catholic, they were not, in fact, under 
episcopal government ; and their submission to their 
pastors rested merely on persuasion. Of the six min- 
isters of Geneva,- two only were favorable to the doc- 
trines of the reformation, and confidants of Calvin ; 
the rest being licentious, and inclined in heart to 
popery. But a majority of the people were, from ob- 
vious motives, haters of ecclesiastical fraud, sensuality, 
and oppression. In this state of vacillation and licen- 
tiousness, Calvin adopted the expedient of preparing 
an outline of doctrine and discipline, to be sworn to 
and subscribed, as an antidote against popery. The 
obligation of an oath to adhere to the rules and doc- 
trines advised by a minority of the ministers, was a 
perilous, but decisive measure. Nevertheless, it was 
taken by a majority in the summer of 1537t 
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In the next year, Farell, Calvin, and Corald, aiming 
at a stricter discipline, declared they could not ac^ 
minister the supper to people so irregular, and discor- 
dant among themselves. Advantage was immediately 
taken by the Catholics, and, v^ithin two days, a gene- 
ral council having been convened, they voted, that 
those three ministers should leave the city. 

Calvin went to Zurich, and afterwards to Strasburg, 
where he became the pastor of a French church. 
Corald died. Farell retired to Neufchatel, and never 
consented to be again a minister at Geneva. Not- 
withstanding his exile, Calvin answered the letter of 
the^bishop of Carpentras, written against the Reforma- 
tion at Geneva ; but would not hear the recantations 
of the Genevese. He refused to become a cypher 
among colleagues, and a people incompetent to dis- 
criminate between the discipline of Christ and papal 
tyranny.* He attended by appointment the confe- 
rences at Worms and Ratisbon, with Melancthon and 
others. Interest had been made in behalf of Geneva^ 
and he was there pressed by the heads of the Reforma- 
tion to return to tnat canton, as a thing indispensable. 
He yielded, upon condition he should not be interrupt- 
ed in ecclesiastical discipline.^ Accordingly, in Sep- 
tember, 1541, he resumed his labors at Geneva, still 
subject to the claims of Strasburg, as Viret was to 
Berne, but the canton soon obtained his release. His 
colleagues professing reconciliation, and reaching out 
the hand, were suffered to remain ; yet were they an 
incumbrance, possessing neither zeal nor learning. 

To secure the ascendency of himself and Viret 
over their co-presbyters, was the first necessary ef- 
fort* ** I detailed," he says, " to the senate my labor ; 

^ —*' Locum sine uU& auctoritate teneam? Quid enim faciemus^ 
Unde sumemus exordium, si res coUapsas velimus instaurare? Si 
▼erbum fecero quod dispUcuerit, moz silentium imperabunt/' 
Calr. epist. 12. 

^ — -" Suo ipsi judicio obstricii erunt, ne recUonent ampVius, aut 
quicquam ad ordlnem nostrum turbandum moveant." Epist, 25. 
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I showed them that the church could not stand, unless 
a certain form of government were* appointed, such 
as is prescribed to us in the word of God, and was ob- 
served in the ancient church. I then touched certain 
beads, whence they might understand what I wished. 
But because the whole matter could not be explained, 
I begged that there should be given us those who 
might confer with us. Six were appointed to us. 
Articles will be written concerning the whole govern- 
ment of a church, which we shall afterwards lay be- 
fore the senate."* 

The colleagues of Calvin and Viret " openly assent- 
ed, because they were ashamed to contradict in mat- 
ters so public," but thev secretly persuaded the sena- 
tors not to abandon their power. They sought to 
" escape that discipline and order which they could 
not bear," and to "weaken the authority of the 
church."* 

Before this proposition, no canton in Switzerland 
had, so far asi is known, even the idea of a lay officer 
in the church, but every presbyter and every deacon 
was a preacher of the gospel. This reference was, 
nevertheless, not wholly without a precedent ; for, in 
1532, a committee had been appointed by parliament 
in England, half laymen and half ecclesiastics, with 
Henry VIII. at its head, to decide upon certain eccle- 
siastical constitutions, which were alleged to involve 
temporal rights, and subject them to spiritual cen- 
sures. 

The committee at Greneva reported; laws were 
prescribed; and a constitution instituted by the Gene- 
ral Council, on the 20th November, 1541. The con- 
sistory was to contain a double number of laymen, 
chosen annuallv ; that is, at first it consisted of the six 
ministers, two laymen from the lesser senate, or coun- 
cil of twenty-five; and ten fi-om the greater, or 

• Epist 50. ^ d Epist. 54. 
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^council of two hundred ; one of the Syndics presid- 
ing.* 

That Calvin did afterwards attempt to justify the 
reception of lay presbyters, from the authority of the 
Scriptures, his writings evince. It is perfectly clear, 
nevertheless, that it was adopted at first by him as an 
expedient for reducing the church at Geneva to a 
state of discipline, which should secure the reforma- 
tion at that place. He probably preferred the name 
consistory, because the judicatory was composed of 
presbyters and laymen ; for since ordination is by lay- 
ing on of the hands of the presbytery, if those laymen 
.were ;nembers of a presbytery, then they must impose 
hands, and give an authority which they possessed 
not As if apprehensive, also, of the impropriety of 
denominating men presbyters who had received no 
ordination, he called them Inspectors ; and such they, 
really were, not as sometimes it is explained, of the 
morals of the people, but evidently of the designs of 
the clergy, whose bishop had, within one year before 
the arrival of Calvin, committed treason' against the 
canton, from a desire to bring them back to the chains 
of popery. 

Soon after he had gained a consistory, Calvin 
writes, "Now we have a judgihentof presbyters^such 
as it. is, and a form of discipline, such as the infirmity 
of the times could bear."^ 

e — .(<Non solos yerbi ministros sedere judicesin consistorio; 
sed nmnerum duplomajorem, partim ex minorl senatu, ex delectis 
senioribus esse, ut vocant, ptirtim ex raajore diligi, ad haec unum 
fere ex syndicis prxsidere." Epist 167. ** Deliguntur quotannis 
duodecem seniores; nempe ex minori senatu duo, reliqui ex ducen- 
tifly siye sint indigene sire ascriptitii cives. Qui probe et fideliter 
munere suo perfuncti sunt, loco non moventur; nisi, &c. Ante- 
^ttam ab electione su& sedeant, eorum nomina publice eduntur, ut 
siqms eosindignos cog^oveiit mature denunceat." Epist. 3.03. 
Southey, in '*The Book of the Churcb," 2d vol. p. 293, says, 
** Cftlvin himseir* was ** perpetual president?" an error perfectly 
m character for a mere compiler. 

' "Nunc habemus qualecunque presbyterorum jadicium, et 
fonnam disoiplins qualem ferebat temporum infirmitas." Epist 54. 

w 
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The jpresbyters here intended were the preachers, 
for he then thought of no others, and represents that 
he had succeeded in obtaining a tribunal, in which the 
sentence of a presbytery might be judicially given, 
according to the original mode of ecclesiastical trials 
among the early Christians ; neverthelefls, he qMaUfies 
his representation by the words ** such as it is," not 
** such as they are," for the judgment to be rendered 
by the presbyters would be under the control of the 
duplicate rates of lay members in the consistory. Of 
this Calvin had, nevertheless, no reason to c<Hnplain ; 
for what could he have effected without laymen, when 
the major number of the clergy were really Catholic, 
and hostile to a> reformation, in doctrines, discipline, 
and manners? They had caused his banishment, when 
his clerical minority was greater. They were secretly 
opposed to his return ; and even at the time of their 
puolic gratulations, resisted clandestinely the new 
government, " as rigid, tyrannical, and contrary to the 
practice of the other churches, which governed with^ 
6ut such articles," 

The people were suspicious, for thev had learned 
by experience to be jealous of clerical power, and 
were disposed to weaken it,*^ alleging that " Moses, a 
secular prince, had prescribed to Aaron, and David to 
the priests." So arduous was the work of reforma- 
tion at Geneva, that Calvin declared that without 
Viret he could not preserve that church.'* 

In 1553, a question arose upon their articles of 
agreement ; the senate claiming an appellative juris- 
diction in all causes decided by the consistory ; but 
the original intention was merely to secure, in certain 
cases, the intervention of civil authority. One Ber- 
telier had been suspended from the communion by 

8 — "T^aici — ^in potestate positi, si quando possint, nos, qui 
verbo prosumus, auctoritatemque nostram labefactare. Epist. 4/. 

h. ** Si me Viretus auferatur prorsus perii, nee lianc, ecclesiam 
fUramretinerepotero." Epist. 39. 
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the consistory. He complained to the senate, who 
heard the reasons of the sentence, and confirmed it 
Within half a year, he applied to them again for res- 
toration. Calvin was again heard. But the senate 
restored the offender. Calvin declared that he pre- 
ferred resignation to compliance. 

The senate of Geneva, in compromise, asked the 
advice of the senate of Zurich, on three questions: 
the first was concerning excommunication ; the ise- 
cond, whether it could not be exercised in -some other 
manner than by a consistory? and the third was for 
advice how to act To these it was answered by the 
other senate — ^* That they had heard of the consisto- 
rial rules of the church at Geneva, acknowledged 
them to be pious, and near to the prescript of the 
word of God ; and, therefore, could not advise a 
change, especially at that period."^ That the pastors 
of the Protestant churches at Zurich, Berne* Schaft 
hausen, and Basil, considered themselves to be deeply 
interested, at that time, in supporting .Calvin, and ob- 
taining the approbation of their senates, appears by 
their letters. 

In 1554r he observed — ^ That the conflict was over, 
and peace restored ; after the church at Geneva had 
fluctuated, like Noah's ark upon the waters," yet that 
he was still apprehensive." That when invited iato 
the public assembly, he had freely forgiven everyone 
who had repented ; but that he, being but one of the 
consistory, did not arrogate the right of representing 
the church."*' 

Calvin prevailed to establish an order of govern 
mentr as nearly approximating the original form, atf 

^ — '' Attdiyiise bos de legibus «cclens oonabtoiialibuB, et ag- 
BCMicere ilki pias ease, et aceedere ad verbi DeV prxscriptum: 
ideoque non videri admitteadum, ut per innoratibnem matentur> 
koc praeseitim secttlo," &c, Epist. 166. 

^ ** Tandem hue yentum est, ut inter se omnes reconciliaren- 
' tur," — "Acris crat dimlcatio,— breri tamen rursus certaodum 
wit" Bpist ITU 
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the dissolute morals, and fixed prerjudioes of the Grene* 
yese against ecclesiastical tyranny, would allow*- 

Qf the original parity of presbyters, Calvin could 
not have been ignorant ; into that slate the church of 
Geneva had providentially fallen by their abandon- 
ment of papal authority, and by the flight of their 
bishop. Of a re-establishment of episcopacy no one 
appears to have thought; nor did there occur a sylla* 
ble about an inferior order of presbyters. He could 
have seen nothing of the kind in any Christian writer 
before his day.* The introduction of laymen into 
the church of Geneva, thus originated, not from a 

Crevious design to introduce an inferior kind of pres- 
yters, but from the exigencies of their condition^ 
The success of the expedient, led others in similar 
circumstances, to the adoption of the same measure^ 
Could they have so far counteracted the influence 
of the customs then prevalent, as to have separated 
the ideaof a preacher from that of a deacon, and dis- 
tinguished their coadjutors by this name, instead of 
that 6f inspectors, they had not erred: but dropping 
that ofHce into practical oblivion, the next effort ap- 
pears to have been, to justify what they had done ; 
and as this task naturally devolved upon the inventor, 
so no man was better qualified to essay its accom- 
plishment, than Calvin. 

The first imitators of his' consistorial government, 
were the neighboring cantons. He claimed bis own 

1 In his Institutes he speaks of but one order. Lib. iv. c. iv. I. 
"Exordine prcsbyterorum partim eligebantup past ores et doc- 
tores: reliqua pars censurse momm et correctionibus praeerat.**^ 
But in his commentaries, which he wrote in 1556, he says: (1 Tim. 
V. 17) — " Sane expopulo deligebantur g^ves et probati homines, 
qui una cum pastoribus communi consilio et authoritate ecclesra, 
cUsciplinam administrarent, ac essent quan censorcff moribus cor- 
rigcndis.** **Hunc morem Ambrosius absolevisse conqueritur,** 
&c. Ambros. Oper. torn. iii. p. 276. But the viiter (Hilary 
the-deacon) is speaking only of old age, in both seies as honora- 
ble; and that, both in the synagogue and church, nothing was wont 
to be done without the advice of the Seniors. 
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indention, when a church sought his advice, upon the 
form they had taken from him."* The clergy of 
Basil desired the same defenee, which Calvin had 
made the condition of his return to Geneva. AHlMr 
the experiment had proved successful, SchafFhauseh, 
Zurich, and Berne, adopted forms of church govern- 
ment of a kindred nature. 

The Scottish reformer visited Geneva in 1554, and 
became a disciple of Calvin. Among the exiles 
both at Frankfort and Geneva, Knox used, ^* The or« 
der of Geneva." 

In 1559, he left Geneva for the last time. In 1560, 
he was appointed, with others, to report in writing a 
book for common order and uniformity in religion, 
for the church of Scotland. 

In January following, the first book of discipline 
was approved conditionally by the Secret Council, 
and adopted in practice in the church, but was never 
formally established by an act of parliament The 
superintendents were temporary officers, subject to 
the presb3rteries, and without the claim either of dis^ 
nity or permanency ; the form was, therefore, mainly 
presbyterian, but rejected imposition of hands in or- 
dination. In 1562, the session of Edinburgh contained 
twelve elders, and sixteen deacons; the latter of 
whom were allowed to teach. The first was super- 
seded by the second book of discipline, which restpred 
imposition of hands in the ordination of preachers, and 
reduced deacons to their original duties^ The second 
was agreed on by the General Assembly in 1578, and 
was, as well as the assembly itself, established by act 
of Parliament, at Edinburgh, in June, 1592. Thus 
. was the office of lay elders brought from Geneva to 
Seotland. 

Whether Calvia ** aimed at nothing else than ren- 
dering the government, discipline, and doctrine of Ge- 

» **C'ette mmiae enet impudentiie, id ipsum improbare in vobifl^ 
quo no8 tanquam bono et salutari utimur." Epitt. 55» 

w2 
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neva, the mould and rule of jmitafian to the reformed 
churches throughout the world," as Mosheim alleges, 
it is not necessary here to affirm i but that his learn- 
ing and talents rendered his example in church gov- 
ernment conspicuous, and gained him an influence in 
distant countries co-extensive with the Reformation, 
is certain. 

Geneva and Lausanne, from their contiguity to 
France, so greatly influenced the work of r^orma- 
tion in that kingdom, that so early as 1550, the re- 
formed societies of that country were generally in 
communion with the church of Geneva, and had 
adopted the doctrines of Calvin. The Gallic confes- 
sion, exhibited to Charles IX. in 1561, thus expresses 
their views : " We believe, that the true church ought 
to be governed by that discipline which our Lord Je- 
sus Christ has decreed ; namely, that there should be 
in it pastors, presbyters or seniors, and deacons ; that 
purity of doctrine may be preserved, vices restrained, 
the poor and others in affliction provided for," &c. " 
In tnat same year, Charles IX. wrote to the council 
of Geneva, complaining of their having received and 
fostered the enemies and disturbers of France. 

Calvin and his colleagues were for that cause sum- 
moned before ihem. They acknowledged, that the 
pastors of the canton had sent pious men to regulate 
the churchQs in France, but upon their solicitation, 
and not to sow trouble. Also, Calvin professed 
himself ready to answer before the king; but the 
matter was not prosecuted further. Nevertheless, his 
letters show an extensive influence upon the reforma- 
tion in France. 

In the next century, when the subject of church 
government was better understood, the churches 
were left by the acts of the synod of Charenton in 
1645, to their choice on the subject of elders. '"We 

n D. XXIX.— *' In ea'sint pastores, presbyteri iire seniores, et 
diaconi," &c. 
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agree the ofiice of deacon is of divine appointment, 
and that it belongs to their office to receive, lay out, 
and distribute the church's stock to its proper use; by 
the direction of the pastor, and the brethren, if need 
be. And whereas divers are of opinion, that there 
is also the office of ruling elders, who labor not in 
Word and doctrine, and others think otherwise, we 
agree, that this difference make no breach among 
us."** 

Calvin*s discipline spread from France to the Neth- 
erlands. For these churches, when scattered by per- 
secution, held a synod at Emden in 1669, at wnicn it 
was agreed — " That in the French congregations, the 
Geneva catechism might be held ; and in the Dutch) 
that of Heidelberg." Also, they decliared that, "No 
church shall have, or exercise dominion over another, 
and no minister, elder, or deacon, shall bear rule over 
others of the same degree ;" which is Calvin's order. 

The first presbytery erected in England, was con- 
vened in 1572, when eleven elders were chosen, and 
their proceedings were entitled, "The orders of 
Wardsworth;" imitating the style of the order of the 
church at Geneva. 

These Presbyterians chiefly consisted of exiles, 
who had returned from Geneva, Frankfort, &c. to 
England, after the death of the bloody Mary ; and 
conformed more nearly to the order of Calvin than 
Knox was able to do ; having neither Synods nor a 
General Assembly. The Independents, whether origi- 
nating in England in the end of the sixteenth, or in 
Holland early in the seventeenth century, and at 
whatsoever period they adopted their charitable regu- 
lation, that neither the adoption nor rejection of the * 
office of lay elders, should make any breach among 
them, have certainly, so far, yielded to the influence of 
the poh'ty of Calvin. 

In the Presbyterian church in the United States, a 

o Quick, p. 472. Third synod, &c. ch. xiii. s. 5. 
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similar oomproinise has obtained; and every congre- 
gation is at liberty to have elders, or deacons, or both ; 
and to elect them in their own way. The ordination 
of whom is without imposition of hands, because it is 
so in Scotland ; and Knox omitted the rite because he 
observed it was so at Geneva ; or the novelty of such 
an ordination, like that of a presb3rter, to cx)nstitute 
him a bishop, might have produced the delay in its 
adoption, lest suspicion and investigation should have 
been awakened ; and the authority and previous ex- 
ample should -have been demanded. In which event, 
the one could no more be supported than the other. 
If they be presbyters, they should receive ordination 
by a presbytery. But we charge them as deacons, 
and they do tKe work of such. Yet even thus, the 
mode of their ordination in the Presbyterian church 
merits a revision. 

It has now fairly resulted from this investigation, 
that a special form of ecclesiastical government was 
adopted by the Genevese at the Reformation ; not 
because it was found by Scriptural precept or example 
to have been the original apostolic scheme ; but be- 
cause the nearest approach to the true one, which the 
peculiar circumstances of the canton, and the exigen- 
cies of the times would admit The learned and pru- 
dent reformer has shown, that he did wish a presbyte- 
ry, but a consistory was all that he could obtain ; for 
the reformation of the canton was seen to be imprac- 
ticable, unless his party could have the ascendency in 
clerical councils; and this was impossible, without the 
introduction of laymen. Yet this design was not 
prominent ; they were associated as inspectors of the 
conduct, and sa as a defence against the wiles of the 
ecclesiastics. 

Had Calvin justified the expedient by the necessity 
of the case, he would, have betrayed his design, and 

Erevented others from the benefit of his example ; but 
e gave ease to his conscience, and plausibility to his 
conduct, by seeking a defence from the Scriptures. 
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And his ofMnion was readily adopted, because eccle- 
siasticsy a few reformers excepted, were every where 
inimical to the Reformation, and disposed to rivet the 
chains of papal despotism. It was natural, therefore, 
tiiat "the pattern on the mount," as it has been called, 
which had proved so successful at Geneva^ should be 
followed by others, and become a similar defence 
against ecclesiastical fraud and oppression. 



TO J. L. 



The argument froni the Scriptures has not yet ar- 
rived; matters of fact, accruing since the sacred 
record, have been the inquiry. Hilary's words were 
adduced only as testimony of the state of the church 
then present : his opinion of things prior to his time 
would be mere hearsay. When we take up the holy 
Word, it will speak for itself; no interpreter can be 
trusted, but Hooker will not be forgotten on Rom. xii. 
7, 8. The fathers are miserable . commentjitdrs ; 
Hilary not excepted, though without lawn-sleeves; 
yet are they, from the necessity of the case, competent 
witnesses of facts, which were under their own sight 
and hearing. 

Hilary the Younger, represented the same kind of 
seniors to be in every nation, and in the synagogue, 
which were in the church; (Ambros. tom. iii. p. 276;) 
they were consequently not officers/ Also, by censur- 
ing, not the oipission of an office, but that pride, 
which, by neglect of consulting the old men, suffered 
the custom to become obsolete, he supposed the seniors, 
of whom he spoke, still to exist, who were, of course, 
laymen. J. L. admits, that these seniors were " not a 
third order in the church,** and J. P. W. asks no more. 
That " these elders — ^were the deacons," X L. is at 
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liberty to prove, if he can ; could he be succesgfuly the 
discovery would be some excuse for all of us in the 
Presbyterian church, who ordain and charge men as 
deacons, because the word is so ; and afterwards call 
them elders, because such is the custom. 

What J. L. demands has been already shown.^ The 
exaUaiion oiieroanH^ duuMwo*, to the office of teachers; 
and the wisdom of Calvin in obliterating, rather than 
degrading^ Aq^cohs'^ when, availing himself of the an- 
archy of his canton, he placed laymen as inspecion^hMX 
really for protectors, in his consistory, have already 
passed in detail. 

tX^f'^tMtt difhvf** &C. Justin Martyr, ApoL i. § 86. By the 
•ynod of Ancyra, A. D. 314, it was decreed, that those deacons 
who succumbed to persecution, should not «/7er ^ irotn^ui «?dt^fgf if 
» xufoff-a-utf &c. Canon II. ** Diaconi ergo ondo est, accipere a 
■acerdote et ncdare plebl" Ambros. torn, ir. p. 779. 
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SECTION XXV. 



Theprimiiive state of the church having been sought from credible witnesses qf 
the fads, without regard to their opinions, or hearsays^ and the changes 
marked from the commencement of the second to the termination of the f^ih 
cemSury^ and hamng seen the successive irUroduction qfparochud and dioce' 
son episcopacy t the canmiodL ordinaaon and human authority of the latter, 
and the creation of quasi presbyters by Calvin, we are prepared heUer to^ta^ 
darstand the New Testament by the rejection of these noveliies. But bishops 
are by some supposed to ifethe successors of the evangelists, and Timi^y is 
made bishop of Ephesus.^—How THmoOiy received authority and for what 
purpose. An evangdist before he came to Ephesus. He vXts left by Paul 
at Ephesus, the last time Patd was there, 7\motky having returned Either af- 
ter PauPs first letter to the Corinthians* Titnothy left Ephesus after or- 
daimng presbyters there, and came to Paul m Macedonia, before his retHm 
to Jerusalem and first imprisonment. The first Utter to Timothy was b^ore 
he left Ephesus to go to Paul in Macedonia, and instructed him in choosing 
and ordaining the presbyters. He accompanied Paid to Jerusalem and 
Rome, where he uxis during the Apostle* s first imprisonment The second 
letter to Timothy was written during the second imprisonment, and disco- 
vers that Timothy was not then at Ephesus'; it coils him to Rome; and it 
no where appears that Timothy ever returned to Ephesus after ordaining 
the elders there. 



The facts in the history of the church, which might 
aid us in deciding upon the nature of the offices men- 
tioned in the New Testament, having been investigat- 
ed ; we are prepared to inquire into the written word, 
on the matters of church government. Ahhough the 
particular form is but a mean to an end, and of no vi- 
tal importance ; yet it is expedient to defend the cause 
which God honors, against those exclusive pretensions 
which "have been founded in usurpation. 

Two things having been established ; that episco- 
pacy, whether parochial or diocesan, was not in exis- 



f 
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tence at the commencement of the age which next fol- 
f lowed the days of the apostles, but arose afterwards 

step by step ; and that lay presbyters were never heard 
of till necessity drove Calvin to the expedient ; they 
ought to have no place in the interpretation of the 
New Testament. 

But it so happens, that the conformity in duties be- 
tween the diocesan bishop and the apostle and primi- 
• tive evangelist ; and the contrast of the oversight of 
an individual church by its presbyters, with an episco- 
pate in after ages; are noW adopted as arguments to 
prove, contrary to the verity of facts, that diocesan 
oishops are actually the successors in office of the 
apostles and evangelists, and not of the presbyters in 
the churches. Thus Timothy and Titus are exhibited 
as scriptural examples of bishops, though never once 
designated by that name in the sacred records. Titus 
is described by Paul as his "partner^^ and ^IfeUow-la- 
horerj^^ Of Timothy he also speaks, as his ^^fell<yw 
laborer,^^ and an **evanffelisL^^^ Their work appears 
to have been to ordain bishops, in the sense of presby- 
ters. Timothy was invested with an office, "by prophe- 
cy with the imposition of the hands of thQ preshyteryJ^ ^ 
And in another epistle, Paul speaks of the **gifi of God 
which was in him by the imposition of his hands.^^^ These 
texts, we have seen, were differently understood in 
successive ages, according to the progressive advances 
of episcopacy.* - 
This commission was given him before Paul had 
' visited Ephesus, and without relation to the people of 
one place more than another. It was in its nature uni- 
versal," extending alike to the whole church, and con- 

^ Kof?aiFoc f/uof x*t §ic vfAdLt a-vupyot, 2 Cor. viii. 23. 
h "Bfyof TToitia-of ivayrtxta-lou. 2 Tim. iv. 5. 
c Aiflt ?rfo<fH}uai.e fjiijct itiSi^i*; t«f X*'f^^ irft9-0ujift»u* 1 Tim, 
ir. 14. 

d ^It^tO-lUA TOW ©lot/, MTllf IF «"0I /<« T»f tirtBtTtmt T»F X^f*^ 

yc4oir, 2 Tim. i, 6. 
e Vide Section xxiii. 
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ferring every power necessary to plantingr, watering, 
and governing the churches, wherever he should 
CQme, if not superseded by the presence of an apostle. 

The office was Uke those of apostle and prophet, 
extraordinary and unconnected with any particular 
charge, Ephes.iv. 11. But in whatsoever church he 
preached, he could as evangelist ordain pastors, or 
bishops, or there was no propriety' in the caution, **lay 
hands suddenly on no man," This office was superior 
to that of *fpastors even teachers." 

Evangelists were not personally instructed and com- 
missioned by Christ ; nor had they the extraordinary 
gift^ in equal extent, nor the unerring assistance, or in^ 
spiration of the apostles, for the writings of Mark and 
Luke were received upon, the authority of Peter and 
Paul. 

That Paul and Timothy were together at Ephesus, 
and that Paul left him there when he went on some oc- 
casion into Macedonia^ may be plainly inferred froQi 
1 Tim. i. 3. ''I besoiight thee to abide still at Ephesus, 
when 1 went into Macedonia " The time to which 
there is here an allusion is the more easily ascertained, 
because the apostle is ^ecorHed to have been twice 
only at Ephesus ; . on the first occasion, he merely 
cailled on his voyage from Corinth and Jerusalem ; on 
the mcond^ he went from Ephesus into Macedonia, ac- 
cording to the words of the epistle. 

That Timothy was left at Ephesus, when Paul, ex- 
pelled by the riot, went into Macedonia, obtains satis- 
factory proofs. Before he wrote his first epistle to 
the Corinthia>QS> Paul sent Timothy and Erastus into 
Macedonia, but he himself remained in Asia for some 
time. Acts xix. 22. 1 Cor. iv. 17. xyi. 10. In the first 
letter to the Corinthians, which he wrote at Ephesus, 
and sent by Titus *to Corinth, be mentioned his purpose 
of coming to them, but not immediatelv ; of which 
Luke also informs us, Acts xix. 2.1, and desired thencu, 
if Timothy came to them, 1 Cor. xvi. 10, 11, to con- 

X 
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duct him ibrth in peace^ that he might come to Paul, 
then at Ephesus, for he looked for him, with the bre- 
thren. When he closed that letter, he was expecting 
Timothy^s return, which that letter might also have 
hastened. Paul remained at Ephesus, on this visit, the 
space of three years. Aets xx. 31. There is therefore 
no reason to suppose, that he was disappointed in his 
expectation of the arrival of Timothy from Corinth at 
Ephesus, before he went into Macedonia ; and if so, 
he might have left him there, as he at some periofl 
certainly did. 1 Tim. i.- 3. He had intended to go by 
Corinth into Macedonia, 2 Cpr. i. 15, 16, but changed 
. his mind and went by Troas thither. 1 Cor. xvi. . 5 ; 2 
Cor. ii. 12, 18. Whilst in Macedonia, he wrote his 
first letter to Timothy, for he proposed to him to re- 
main at Ephesus until he should call there on his way 
to Jerusalem. 1 Tim. i. 3; Tii. 14, 15. The words im- 
ply, that Paul might tarry some time ; and that he did 
so before he went into Greece, is fairly implied in the 
expression, "And when he had gone over those parts, 
and given them much exhortation, he came into 
Greece." Acts xx. 2. Timothy was advised, solicited, 
or besought {ftaptxaxtjaa) to abide still at Ephesus, which 
gave him liberty to exercise his discretion, but several 
motives must have influenced him .to go to the apostle. 
The enemies at Ephesus were numerous and violent; 
Timothy was young; his aflfection for Paul ardent; 
the request of Paul that he should abide at Ephesus 
was not peremptory ; a^d Paul told him he expected 
to tarry a long tinie. Also Timothy had been, from 
their commencement, familiarly acquainted with the 
chui"ches in Macedonia and Greece; Accordingly we 
find Timothy in Macedonia when Paul wrote his se- 
cond epistle to the Corinthians. 1 Cor. i. 1. The 
apostle went from Macedonia into Greece, Acts xx. 2, 
as he had promised in that letter, chap. xiii. 1, and 
abode there three months. Acts xx. 3. Timothy was 
with him at Corinth, for he sends his salutations to the 
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Romans, Rom* xvi. 21, m that famous epistle written 
from thence/ 

That there was sufficient time for Paul to have writ- 
t^i from Macedonia to Timothy at Ephesus, and for 
Timothy to have spent sgme months at Ephesus, before 
he cam^ to Paul in Macedonia, appears from the time 
he waited for Titus at Troas, 2 Cor. ii. 12, 13, his de- 
termination not to go to Corinth till he could do it 
without heaviness, 2 Cor. ii. 1, his distress in Macedo- 
nia before Titus arrived, 2 Cor- vii. 5, and his success 
in raising charities for the saints in Judea, 2 Cor. vin* 
2, 3 ; ix. 4. He had intended to tarry at Ephesus un- 
til Pentecost, 1 Cbr. xvi, 8, but went sooner, Acts xx. 1. 
He passed on to Jerusalem at another Pentecost, Acts 
jn^. 16; all^which time he was in Macedonia, except 
three months. Acts xx. 3. 

That Paul expected to spend so much time in Ma- 
cedonia, and Greece, may be collected Aom his inti- 
mation 1 Cor. xvi. 6, that he might spend the winter 
with the Corinthian ehurch. The apostle's purpose 
of sailing from Corinth was disappointed by the insid- 
iousness of his own countrymen ; he therefore wept 
up into Macedonia agaiii, that he might pass over to 
Troas with his companions. Timothy was among 
those who crossed fii^st -Acts xx. 3, 5. Paul's disap- 
. pointm^at in sailing .from Corinth, and his wish to 
reach Jerusalem by Pentecost,-preyented the call he 
intended at Ephesus, 1 Tim; iii. 14, 15, but he landed 
at Miletus, and sent for the elders of the church at 
Ephesus. 

The directions of the apostle in the third chapter of 
the first epistle to Timothy, fairly imply that he hiid 
left the church at Ephesus, according to his usual prac- 
tice, vrithout officers ; for he gives uiis evangelist not 
a new commission, h6 already had power to ordain, 
but instructions as to the choice of bishops, that is pres- 

f Compftre Acts xviii. 2, with Rom. xyi* 3, Vide Acts 19j xviii. 
26. 1 Cor. xvi. 19. 
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byter8» and deacons. These bad been corniced with 
'before be landed at Miletus. Acts xx. 17. This record 
of the existence of elders at EphesuSrCompared with 
the directions giren to Timothy, not only renders it 
probable that Timothy had ordained them, but fortifies 
the presumption that the first epistle to Timothy was 
written in Macedonia, before this visit to Jerusalem, 
and consequently before his imprisonment 

The language ''I going {ftoptvofitpoi) into Macedonia, 
besought thee to abide still at Ephesus,*' did not form a 
permanent connexion between Timothy and Ephesus. 
. At the very greatest extent, the instructions nven in 
this letter were of a continuance only till Paiu should 
come to him ((»$ «>;kom«^) 1 Tim. iv. 13; iii. 14. But it 
is certain, that Timothy did not iTemain at Ephesus^ 
till Paul passed on his way to Jerusalem. 

The second epistle of Timothy will prove itself writ- 
ten by Paul when a prisoner at llome; and at least es» 
tablishes the absence of the evangelist from bis spirit- 
ual father, at the time it was written. £ut he was at 
Rome in the time of the first imprisonment, as has 
been proved by his having been joined with Paul in 
the/letters to the Colossians, Phiiippians and Philemon. 
Demas and Mark were also there in the firsfimprison- 
ment, Col. iv. 10. 4, bat absent at the writing of the se- 
cond to Timothy. 2 Tim. iv. 10, 11. 

It is therefore ah error to suppose it to have been 
written before the epistle to the Colojssians, PhilippiaD9> 
and Philemon, during the first imprisonment Also in 
2 Tim. iv. 20, Paul tells him, Erastus abode at Corinth; 
but this needed not to have been told to Timothy, if 
Paul meant that Erastus abode at Corinth, when he 
went to Jerusalem, and so to Rome, for Timothy 
was thett with him, and must have known the circum- 
stance, had it been so. In like manner he sa}r8, ibid. 
"Trophimus have I left at Miletum, sick.*' But Tro- 
phimus was not left at any place on the voyage to Je- 
rusalem, for he was there and the occasion oi the jea- 
lousies of the Jews* Acts xxi. 29. 
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These two facts, compared with this, which appears 
in the epistle, that it was written by Paul a prisoner Ht 
RomOj afford sufficient certainty, that there was a se- 
cond imprisonment when this letter was written. 

But it by no means follows, that Timothy was at 
£phesus when the second epistle was written. This 
ought not to be assumed, but shown. If Timothy was 
then at Ephesus, why should he have been told. "I 
have sent Tychicus to Ephesus?" 2 Tim. iv. 12. He 
must have arrived at th)at place before the letter, and 
the fact could have been then known. Also Tychicus 
needed no introduction to Timothy. Had Timothy 
been at Ephesus, Paul veould not have sent ^lim to * 
Troas, for articles he had left there. It appears more 
ptobable, that Timothy was, at the time the epistle was 
sent to him, at Troas, or in the neighbourhood of that 
place. The salutations will not establish the destina- 
tion of the epistle. Onesiphorus resided in Asia, but 
the particular place of Jiis abode is npt known. He 
helped Paul both at Ephesus, and Rome. Also Aquila, 
who had resided at Rome, at Corinth, at Ephesus, and 
again at Rome, was a native of Pontus, on the margin 
of the Euxine. Trophimus, whom Paul had left at 
Miletumj was an Ephesian. Acts xxi. 29. Miletus 
was near Ephesus, and Timothy would have known 
the facts, unless Miletum in Crete was the place. 

If Timothy was not at Ephesus when the second 
letter was written to hina, there is no evidence of his 
being in that city, after Paul's first imprisonment But 
if he had been ^t Ephesus, he must have then left it^ 
the letter calling him to Rome, and the sacred records 
sjpeak not of his return to that city. The second epis^ 
tie assigns to Timothy no other duties than those pro- 
per to nis general office of Evangelist ; and bears no 
relation t6 a particular oversight of any church or 
churches. 

Some writers suppose that Paul, when he landed at 
Miletus on a subsequent voyage to Jerusalem, left Ti- 

2x 
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motby with the elders of the church at Ephesus, *'to 
govern them in his absence." But nothing of the kind 
was spoken on the occasion ; and instead of a tempo-, 
rary absence, Paul assured the elders they should **8ee 
his face no more." In 1 Tim. i. 3, it is not said, '^when 
I went to Jerusalem," but expressly, ^*I besought thee 
to abide still at Ephesus, when I went, into Macedonia^* 
Also it has been asserted, that the apostle, having 
placed Timothy at Ephesus prior to his first imprison- 
ment, * 'wrote both his epistles to Timothy while a pri- 
soner at Rome." But Timothy was with Paul at 
Rome during a part of the first imprisonment, for he 
is joined in the Epistles to the Philippians, Colossians, 
aad Philemon. Salutations also might have been ex- 
pected in the first epistle to Timothy, had it been writ- 
ten from Rome,as in those to the Philippians,Colossians, 
Philemon^ and the Hebrews. He was indeed absent 
from Rome during a part of the time of the first im- 
prisonment, but Paul expected his return, Heb. xiii. 23, 
and so far was he from hoping to come unto Timothy 
shortly, as expressed in 1 Tim. iii. 14, he promises, if 
Timothy come shortly to Rome, with him to visit the 
Hebrews. Also it seems strange, if Timothy had been 
at Ephesus when the epistle to the Ephesians was sent 
by Tychicus, Ephes. vi. 21, that no notice whatever 
should have been taken of the beloved youth. 

Another hypothecs is, that Paul, when the Jews de- 
terred him from sailing from Corinth, and he deter^ 
mined to go through Macedonia to Jerusalem, be- 
sought Timothy to. abide still at Ephesus ; to which, 
when Timothy agreed; he went wrward to Troas, 
with Aristarchus and the rest; and whilst waiting 
there fox rauV Timothy. rcQeived the first epistle from 
the apostle, written in Macedonia. But this is a de- 
parture from the correct meaning of the passageit 
which is that Paul besought Timothy Hpocffuwtu^ to con- 
tinue or remain at the place where Timothy was at 
the time he was thus entreated.. Those who went be- 
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fore with Timothy to Troas are represented to have 
accompanied Fad into Asia. Acts xx. 4, 5. Hiis cir- 
cumstance renders.it an improbable supposition, that 
Paul should write so long and important a letter to his . 
fellow traveller j whom he must overtake in a few days; 
and wholly unaccountable, that he should say in the 
letter, 1 Tim. iii. 14, 16, **these things write I unto you, 
hopi^ to come unto thee shortly ; but if I tarry long," 
&c. That Paul should have thus purposed to come to 
Timothy unto Ephesus, but really at Troas ; and in a 
few weeks afterwards, without any apparent cause for 
a change of views, should have said at Miletus to the 
elders of the church of Ephesus, **I know that ye all 
shall see my face no more," Acts xx. 25, exhibits a 
fluctuation approximating versatility. If Timothy was 
on this occasion left with the officers of the church at 
Ephesus, and especially, if he was to be thenceforth 
their diocesan bishop, it is strange that not a word of 
either of those circumstances should have been men- 
tioned to those elder& But so far was the apostle from 
mentioning their subordination unto, or support of the 
authority of young Timothy, that he enjoins them ; 
^*take heed unto yourselves, and to all the flock over 
which the Holy Ghost kaih made you-eftt^x^iftovi bishops^ 
iofe&i the church of God^^ &c. But as not a word is 
said of leaving Timothy at Miletus so it is improbable 
that he should, have parted from Paul there, because 
he appears to have been of the company of the apos- 
tle, when he arrived at Rome, where he is joined with 
him in the letters which have been mentioned. 

Others allege, that P^ul visited Ephesus after his 
first imprisonment, left Timothy there, went into Ma- 
cedonia, and from thence wrote to him his first letter. 
They build upon the circumstances, that whilst at Rome 
.he had written to Philemon to prepare him lodgings at 
Golosse ; and that he had told the Philippians, by let- 
ter, he trusted he should shortly -come to them. 
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This opinion is much more respectable than either 
c^ the former ; and although several of the fathers have 

Ksitively asserted, what is incompatible with it, that 
ul went into Spain, after bis first imprisonment, ac- 
cording to his purpose expressed Rom. xv. 28, yet, 
however, credible these holv men were, their conjee^ 
tures deservo often but little regard. That Paul was 
at Philippi after his imprisonment is probable, because 
he left Erastus at Corinth. 2 Tim. iv. 20. Also he may 
have been at Colosse, if he left Trophimus at Miletds ; 
but the place was Miletum. ibid. He entertained a 
purpose subsequent to those, of visiting Judea with 
Timothy. Heb. xiii. 23. This may have oeen first ac» 
complished, and Timothy left in the neighbourhood of 
Troas, where he remained till the second epistle was 
sent to him. But if these purposes were enectuated, 
which is matter of uncertainty, thei:e is not a word to 
prove even an intention to visit Ephesus. The letter 
to the Ephesians neither mentions Timothy, nor any 
coming of Paul. But Tychicus, a faithful minister of' 
'the LfOrd, and companion of the apostle was named as 
-sent to them. Ephes. vi. 21. To the Ephesians Paul 
had 3aid, that he knew they should ''see his face no 
more," and it is no where shown that he did. The 
supposition that nevertheless Paul afterwards went to 
Ephesus with Timothy, left him there, with the request 
to tarry till he should return to him, and then went into 
Macedonia, and wrote his first epistle to Timothy, is 
entirely gratuitous and without the least reason appear- 
ing in any exigencies of the Ephesian church ; which 
had had three years of Paul's labors,and bad been after- 
wards long blessed with the regular administration of 
the ordinances by pastors of their jown^ besides help 
from Tychicus, and perhaps others. 

If Paul constituted Timothy bishop of Ephesus, it is 
an affirmative, and ought to be proved. But Paul tells 
the presbyters of Ephesus at Miletus that the Holy 
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Ghost had made them bishops (cXtMOftovf) of that churcb 
Those elders had previously received the powers 
which were necessary to ordaining others; on 
Timothy a similar presbytery laid their hands at his 
ordination. If this circumstance will not show that 
a presbytery could have ordained an evangelist, an 
apostle not being present, because evangelists were 
extraordinary officers of a higher grade; yet it must 

?rove that a presbytery have some power to ordain, 
'hey were the highest fixed officers in a chu]rch, and 
the power of ordination was necessary to their succes- 
sion. They could not have been appointed coadjutors to 
Timothy, in the ordination of theniselves. And it does 
not appear they were ordained before the riot, when 
he was left at Ephesus. If thus there were no officers 
in that church when Paul left it, the direction to Timo- 
thy, who was an evangelist, to ordain bishops, that is, 
elders in Ephesus, was to do no more than his duty; 
which, when accomplished in any church, gave -such 
bishops, or elders, power to continue the succession. 
If the presbyters of particular churches had not the 
power of ordination, there has been no succession in 
the church of Christ since the deaths of the apostles 
and evangelists ; for their offices expired with them 
and there were no officers of a higher order. The 
office of Timothy was given to him prior to his 
visiting Ephesus. The duty assigned him was af- 
terwards declared to be the work of an evangelist 
2 Tim. iv. 5. His appointment to Ephesus was tem- 
porary, being limited, at the farthest, to the time when 
JPaul should come to him ; but an earlier period of its 
termination was evidently left to his discretion, which 
he exercised by coming to Paul into Macedonia^ 
Thus there was a disruption of the connexion, if any 
had been fixed; but none such was intended; the 
epistle was neither a commission, nor an ordination, 
but a mere Utter of instructions directing jhim in the 
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discbarge of his high and important oiHce of evan- 
gelist 

If Timothy returned to £phesus from Rome, 
which is not recorded in the Scriptures, and died 
there, it will not establish that he ever exercised, 
or had any other office, than thaH of an evan- 
gelist. 



■ 
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SECTION XXVL 



TITUS WAS. ALSO AN -XXTRAORDINAftT OFFICER, AND NOT A BISHOr. 

OF crete: 

He toas PatiPs attendant or evangditt, before the Oospd teas-carried to Crete. 

— Apottae u named in the qnstle to THtuSt but as they first eava ApoUoa on 

P^» last visit to Ephesus, it toas written after that visit — Every move- 

• ment of Paul, from the riot at Ephesus unto his first tmprisonmenty is gtven^ 

> and events shorn he did not leave him in Crete before he toent to Rome. — His 

letters from Rome discover that TUus was not with him during his first tm- 

prisonment, and of cqurse he coutd net hope left him in Crete on his return 

from Rome. — TUus had been with Paid at Jerusalem, ha aftet separating 

from Barnabas, he was no more with Paul tiU his second visit to Ephesus ; 

probably he was sent wiifi the letter to the Chdatians, and met Paid at EphS' 

suson his last visit there, from whence Paul seat him to Corinth, and he 

came to Paid in Jdacedonia, and was sent back to Corinth. — At some 

period after his first imprisonment^ they may home gone to Crete ; and Titus 

being left there, received this letter as a discharge from thence, when a stAstv- 

tute arrived. — He was^ at Nicopolis one winter with Paul ; and the Scnp- 

tures leave him in Daimc^ia. 



When Paul and Titus first went to Crete, before 
any church had been planted on the island, Titus must 
have been an attendant upoa Paulj and a preacher, 
without any relation unto, or connexion with, the Cre- 
tans. Some have been of opinion, that Paul, after his 
liberation, sailed from Rome into Asia, and taking 
Crete in his way, left "Titus there. But it does not 
appear, that Titus went to Rome with Paul, when he 
was carried a prisoner to be tried by Caesar. Nor 
do any of the letters written from Rome, during that 
imprisonment, to the Ephesians, Colossians, rhilip- 

Eians, or Plylemon, mention Titus, or even imply that 
e was at Rome. On the contrary, his presence with 
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Paul is excluded by Colossians iv. 11, " These only are 
my fellow-workers xinto the kingdom of God, which 
have been a comfort unto me;" and Titus is not 
named as one of them. 

That Paul purposed to visit Colosse, soon after his 
liberation, appears from his letter to Philemon, yer,^22. 
But the bespeakipg of lodgings there would have been 
premature, if it had been intended consequent upon 
the arduous labors of planting churches in Crete. The 
epistle to Philemon preceded the letter to the Hebrews ; 
in that, Timothy was joined ; in this, he is mentioned 
as absent ; " with whom if he come shortly," xiii. 23, 
Paul promised to see those to whom the letter was 
sent He had gone, probably, to Philippi, Phil. ii» 19. 
This purpose oi visiting Judea was, therefore, after 
his direction to Philemon to procure him lodgings at 
Colosse. Accordingly, some have imagined, that. 
Paul went, with Timothy and Titus, to Crete, where 
he left Thus, and proceeded to Judea, returned 
through Syria and Cilicia, tarried some time at Co- 
losse, wrote from thence f o Titus in Crete to meet him 
at Nicopolis, came to Ephesus, left Timothy there, and 
proceeded to Macedonia. But neither does Titus ap- 
pear to have been with Paul at Rome, during his im- 
prisonment, nor is there the least evidence that sucha 
journey was ever undertaken or accomplished. It 
was the opinion, of Pool, that Paul left Titus in Crete, 
when he touched there a prisoner, on his passs^e to 
Rome. But as Titus is not named in the enumeration 
of either of the companies who left Macedonia for 
Jerusalem; nor mentioned in the history of their go-^ 
ing to, remaining at, or coming from Jerusalem ; nor 
spoken of in the account of the voyage, two years 
afterwards accomplished from Cassaria to Rome, this 
opinion seems unfounded. It does not even appear, 
that Paul landed at Crete on that voyage. 

Many have thought Paul, at or prior to the period 
of his separation from Barnabas, sailed with Silas and 
Titus from Cilicia to Crete, and returning to the 
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Asiatic continent, left Titus to perfect the settlement 
of the churches. But there is no hint of such a thing 
in the Acts or any of the Epistles. Yet the native 
language of Titus was that of the ihha,bitants of Crete. 
Also, Titus, who was in years and office older than 
Timothy, and commanded more respect, must have 
been as competent for that service, as he was to settle 
the differences in the Corinthian church, or to preach 
the gospel among the rude inhabitants of Dalmatia. 
But conjectures are as unprofitable, as endless. Paul 
took Titus to Jerusalem with him and Barnabas, when 
the exoneration of Gentile converts was determined^ 
Gal. ii. 1, and though a Gentile, he was not required 
to be circumcised, ver. 3. But we cannot collect 
from the Scriptures, that Titus was with Paul from 
the time of his separation from Barnabas, during all 
his travels through Asia, Macedonia, and Greece, his 
subsequent voyage to Jerusalem, and return through 
the Asiatic churches ; nor until he came to Ephesus, 
when Apollos, from Corinth, met him at that place 
But Titus was then at Ephesus, for Paul sent him 
thence with his first epistle to the Corinthians. He 
might have been previously sent with the epistle to 
the Galatians, and when Paul came to them, have 

fone down with the apostle and his company to 
Iphe^us. 
There is also great difficulty in ascertaining when 
the epistle to Titus was written. Some place it before 
the imprisonment of Paul, as Lightfoot, Lardner, and 
other learned critics. But though we will neither 
mark the precise time for Paul's goinff with!Fitus into 
Crete, nor the particular winter which they spent to- 
gether at Nicopolis after the recall of Titus from that 
island ; yet it appears to be correct to assign them, 
and the writing of the epistle to Titus, which was not 
from Nicopolis, Titus iii. 12, to a period after the apos- 
tle's enlargement at Rome, and prior to his return. 

Prom the direction. Tit iii. 13, to bring Apollos, 
Paul was then- acquainted with him, but he was not 

y 
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prior to his second coming to Epbesus, (Acts xviii. 24 
— 28. XIX. 1. 1 Cor. xvi* 12.) It is certain, therefore* 
that the epistle to Titus was not written before that 
period. From the apostle^s arrival at Ephesus until 
the termination of his first imprisonment,' there was 
no possibility of leaving Titus in Crete, Tit. i. 5, ex- 
cept he landed a prisoner there on his voyage to Rome, 
and had Titus then with him, neither of which ap- 
pears. 

* This portion of the apostle's labors, being usually misrepre- 
sented, may be understood by any who will open unto the follow- 
ing^ proofs: 

From Ephesus, Paul, having sent Erastus and Timothy into^ 
Macedonia, Acts xix. 22; 1 Cor. iv. 17, xvi. 10, wished ApoUos to 
return to Corinth, 1 Cor. xvi. 12, to settle the discord, 1 Cor. i. 10 
—12, but he refusing*, Titus was sent with the first epistle to that 
diureh, 2 Cor. ii. 13, viL 6 — 13. Paul remaining at Ephesus three 
years. Acts xx. 31, Timothy must have returned to him, 1 Cor. 
xvi. 11, where he left him, 1 Tim. i. 3, after the riot. Acts xx. 1» 
iknd went to Troas, expecting to meet Titus, 2 Cor. ii. 12. Al- 
though he found an ** open door" there, ibid. 12, he went into 
Macedonia, ibid. 13, and witilst < 'g^oing over those parts," Acts 
XX. 2, Titus came to him, 2 Cor. vii. 6, and I'imothy also; for. he 
is joined in the second epistle to the Corinthians, c. i 1, with 
which Titus was sent back to Greece, 2 Cor. viii. 18. Then Paul, 
who had intended to have g^ne by Corinth into Macedonia, 2 Cor. 
L 15, 23, went from Macedonia into Greece, and abode three 
months. Acts xx. 2, 3, and there wrote his letter to the Romans, 
Rom. XV. 25, 26, His design of going from Corinth to Judea, 2 
Cor. i. 16; Kom. xv. 31, by Ephesus, 1 Tim. iii. 14, iv. 13, being 
prevented by the Jews, Acts xx. 3, he went througli Macedonia 
to Troas, ibid. 4, 5, sailed past Ephesus, called at Miletus, Acts 
XX. 16, 1*^, and came to Jerusalem, Acts xxi. 17. There being 
apprehended, he was sent to Cxsarea, and remained two years in 
prison, till Festus came into office. Acts xxiv. 27, who sent him 
by sea to Italy, Acts xxvii. 1. 'i'he company touched at Crete, 
Acts xxvii. 8, but left it, ibid. 13, 21, were wrecked on Mileta, 
delayed three months, ibid, xxviii. 1, 11, and arrived at Rome, ver. 
16, where Paul remained a prisoner in his house for two years, 
ver. 30. Here he wrote his epistle to the Philippians^ Colossians, 
and Philemon, in which Timothy is joined. He also sent, at this 
time, his letter to the Ephesians by Tychicus, Timothy having 
probably gone to Philippi, Phil. ii< 19, is not named? but was ex- 

gected, when he wrote to tlie Hebrews, Heb. xili. 2, S, a little be- 
»re his enlargement. It is, therefore, also clear, that Paul had 
not written his letter to Titus prior to his discharge at Rome. 
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Titus was appointed to discbarge an important 
duty, when Paul sent him to Corinth, with his first 
episde to that church, to rectify the disorders of a con- 
gregation, which possessed high advantages for lan- 
guage, science, and polished manners, and in which 
no officers appear to have been appointed. He was 
successful, and met Paul in Macedonia, to communi- 
cate the particulars of the affairs at Corinth. Being 
sent to them with the second epistle, he was followed 
by the apostle in person. This confidential service, 
compared with the circumstance, that no such apology- 
was written in behalf of Titus, as of Timothy, afibrcls 
some ground to presume, that Paul had previous ex- 
perience of the prudence and fidelity of Titus. 

The epistle to Titus expressly limits his service in 
Crete to the arrival of a substitute, who was to be sent, 
Titus iii. 12 ; it can never, therefore, let us suppose it 
to have been written when it may, prove a permanent 
connexion between this evangelist and the churches of 
Crete. 

As Titus was to ordain elders in every city, it may 
be inferred, there were none until constituted by him, 
this being one of the things left undcme, fa xtiftwla^ 
Titus i. 5. To sum)ose there were, is also to conflict 
with his practice of first planting, and a.fterwards or- 
daining. But when this work had been performed, or 
progressed in by him for some time, he was to 
meet Paul at Nicopolis. Those whom he had ordain- 
ed, and others, whom Artemas, or Tychicus, might 
afterwards commission as elders, continued, it may be 
fairly presumed, the succession of their ordinary 
office, as every where else. 

If it could be proved, that Titus died in Crete, it 
would no more establish that he was bishop of Crete, 
than his death at Corinth or at DaJonatia, where the 
Scriptural record leaves him, (2 Tim. iv. 10,) would 
have evinced that he was bishop of either of those 
places. 

The verb translated " appointed," (Tiius i, 5,) is 
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never once used in the New Testament in the sense 
of» to ordain to an office ; but was in this instance 
designed to refer Titus to the particular directions 
Paul had given him, when he left him in Crete. The 
apostle gave him no new commission ; he was to ex- 
ercise the office, which he already had^ towards any 
people to whom he was sent 

The apostles received an extraordinary commis* 
sion, which may be said to have virtually contained 
all the offices, which have been legitimately distin- 
guished by the church since the day of Pentecost; and 
uius they were the predecessors of all other church 
officers. This high commission was necessarily limit- 
ed to them, (2 Cor. i. 15. Gal. i. 12. 1 Cor. ix. 1.) And 
there is little more propriety in bringing the apostolic 
office down to a level with that of presbyters or bish- 
opi, or of elevating the latter to the grade of the for- 
mer, than of supposing every governor an alderman, 
or every alderman a governor of a state, because com- 
missioned by such. 

Titus exercised an office evidently inferior to that 
of Paul, for he went and came, preached, planted 
churches,, and ordained bishops according to the di- 
rections of the apostle. He attended upon his person, 
and did the work of an apostle, in subordination to 
him. So far as appears from the New Testament, 
his work was not fixed, or stationary, more than that 
of the apostle; but it as farexceeded.thatof a modem 
diocesan bishop, as this does that of a bishop in the 
days of the apostles. 

The practice of Paul was to carry the gospel into 
strange places, collect worshiping assemblies; and 
afterwards to return and ordain eiders of those who 
had some experience. Pursuing the. same reasonable 
course, he first collected churches in Crete, left them 
worshiping assemblies, and having given instructions 
to Titus to ordain such as were fit to be officers in the 
churches, he left him to accomplish what the apostle 
would have done, had he tarried longer, and gone 
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dnrough those congregations a second time. Tiius 
the churches in Crete were furnished, as other places 
were, with presbyters, or bishops, who could after- 
wards continue a regular administration of ordi- 
nances, by commissioning others of tlie same order in 
succession. 



t2 



SECTION XXVII. 



THE FIXED STATE, AND ORDINARY OrFICHlfl OF THE rRIlllTITB 

CHURCHES. 

Under the tpkritual diipeiuaiwn of the gospd, ike extraordinary cficen were 
the apottlee, to confer gifts and teach 6y means of the intpiration of sugges' 
tion ; the etangdiett^ to plant and water dkurdiee ; prophets, with occasional 
inspiration to ecplotn the Scnpimres,-^!^ gifts are described, 1 Cor. zii. 
28 ; Rom. zii. 6—8; Ephes. It. 11, \%—Qgicers qualified to administer or- 
dinances, su c ceeded the extraordinary gifts, and dkunAes, whidt were Chris- 
Han societies, were substiitUedfor the synagogues, — But two orders or kinds 
were adopted'^predfyiers, who were called also pastors and bishops, to teacA, 
ordain^ administer ftoplufli and the euchartst, and to govern, and deacons to 
serve.—Among the presbyters, a bench of tcAic& was at first in every i^urch, 
and but one presbytery in a society or diy, there was one who presided, (2e- 
nominated irfot9*lmtf angd, and by other names { yet the ordination uxunot 
different from that of the resL — The first changewasSy a gradual transition 
into pastoral or parodwd episcopacy, afterwards into diooesan^^7*his was 
established by the council of Nice^ and at length produced papacy. 

To acquire just views of the government of the 
churches of the apostles' days, it is proper to abandon 
all ideas of later changes, and retain only that know- 
ledge, which Jewish believers had, prior to the descent 
of the Spirit upon them on the day of Pentecost. 

The Mosaic dispensation terminated with the rend- 
ing of the vail of the temple, Christ having been a min* 
ister of the circumcision^ to fulfil the law, the sacrifices 
of which were to be superseded by his own. The 
seventy disciples could not have been officers of the 
kingdom then to come ; but, like those of the Baptist, 

a Rom. xr. 8; vide Iklatt. xv. 24, zx. 28 j Matt. x. 5. Tiii. 4, 
xxviii. IST. 
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thaa whom " the least in the kingdom of heaven" was 
greater, (Matt xi. 11,) they were only Jews. The 
twelve received a commission, just before the ascen- 
sion, to be executed after the descent of the Spirit. 
Prior to such inspiration, they had neither the wisdom 
nor power requisite. It is no impeachment of the 
verity of the record to say, that tne appointment of 
Matthias to the apostleship was equally unauthorised, 
as the desire of a temporal kingdom, Acts i. 6, both 
of which facts have been recorded. On the day of 
Pentecost, Peter saw, with a clearness to which he 
had been a stranger, the design of the death and of 
the exaltation of Uhrist, the nature of his kingdom, and 
the importance of the gift of the Spirit ; (chap. ii. 4, 23, 
4, -34, 5.) The apostles were themselves baptized b^ 
the Holy Ghost, and afterwards, by virtue of their 
commission, initiated believers with water, ver. 38, 
into a society in which all things were common, chap, 
iv. 32. Yetbelonging to the stock of Israel, they attend- 
ed at the temple and the synagogues, (chap. v. 42, vi. 
9,) but commemoratied, on its own day, the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, in private assemblies. (Acts xx. 7. I Cor. 
xi. 20.) Their increase of numbers soon required the 
designation of seven men, of spiritual gifts, and wis- 
dom, to serve tables. (Acts vi. 1 — ^5.) Stephen exer- 
cised his gift of teaching, ver. 8, 10. Philip viii. 12. 
Ananias ix. 10, and other saints, when dispersed bv 
persecution, also preached, (viii. 4,) and baptizea, 
(ver. 18.) Saul, arrested, received the word of wis- 
dom from Christ ; his sight by the hands of Ananias, 
with initiation into the church bv baptism, and an in- 
troduction to the apostles by bamabas, a Levite of 
Cyprus. The restoration, of Eneas and Tabitha, the 
visions of Cornelius and Peter, and the gift of tongues 
to the Gentiles at Ceesarea, were also suited to the dis- 
pensationofthe Spirit. The enlargement of Peter, Paul, 
and Silas, and of all the apostles from prisons ; the spi- 
ritualguidance of Philip, reter, and especially of Paul in 
his travels ; the gifts furnished by the hands of the apos- 
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ties to their feUow laborers, the eyangelists. and the 
churches; the impulses of the prophets; the Justness^ 
consistency* and purity of the doctrines, which were 
free from all mixture of error, and by immediate sug- 

Stion to the apostle, with their testimony, lives, and 
ths; the judgments which fell on Ananias and Saphi- 
ra, and Elymas, and other things ; also, the power, 
influence, and opposition of the Pagan establishment ; 
the learning, eloquence, and pride of the philosophers; 
the jealousy and hatred of tne Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees, contrasted with the imbecility of the apostles, 
evince the fact and the necessity of a supernatural 
dispensation of the gospel^ 

The prophets who came from Jerusalem, (Acts xi, 
27,) whose inspiration was occasional, and those men- 
tioned chap. xiii. 1, appear to have been inferior only 
to the apostles. (Eph. iiL 5.) By some of these the 
Holy l^irit directed Barnabas and Saul to ))e separat- 
ed, not ordained, for they were inspired teachers, to 
preach the gospel in distant places ; the former being 
a suitable companion for the apostle, in the island of 
his nativity. They went as Jews to the synagogues 
and families of their own nation, but in the power of 
the Sfdrit ; whilst a different religion might nave ex- 
posed them to persecution, and to the enfects of that 
discrimination which Gallic humanely refused to re- 
cognize. 

By the same Spirit the apostles were able to vindi- 
cate their own authority, and competent to vouch for 
those whom they took to their aid, in promulgating 
the gospel, and establishing societies. (2 Cor. viii. 23.) 
In the accomplishment of this work, ordination was 
no more required, than in the preaching of John and 
his disciples, or of the seventy sent forth by Christ; 
or in the case of him who cast out devils with the 

b Vide Acts i. 8, ii. 33, viii. 15, 29, x. 19, 44, xi. 12, 15, xiii. 
2, zv. 8, xvi. 6, XX. 28; 1 Thess. i. 5$ Gal. iii. 3— 5{ 2 Car. iii. 
6— 9i Heb. ii. 4. 
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master's approbation ; or of ApoUos, both before ami 
after he became a Christian ; no law of the former 
dispensation, nor custom in Israel, being against their 
preaching. A renunciation of their ancient customs 
might have offended the Jews to whom they came, 
and forfeited the national right of toleration. 

When attending on the seventh-day worship, they 

Erophesied and taught in the synagogues; on the 
.ord's day, they cultivated spiritual knowledge, com- 
memorated his resurrection, and by degrees over- 
coming their Jewish prejudices, they prepared for 
that separation, which the destruction of Jerjusalem' 
was soon to consummate. 

As ordination was neither required nor expedient 
in planting the churches, so it is fiot affirmed of an 
apostle, a prophet, an evangelist, or a teacher, but all 
referred to gifts ; unless Timothy be an exception ; 
and in mskking him such we have hesitated ; for why 
and when the hands of the presbytery were laid on 
him; and whether Paul joined, the relations be- 
ing in different epistles, and without reference to each 
other, do not discover. He may have been chosen 
and ordained ajpresbyter, and afterwards circumcised 
and gifted by Paul as a helping evangelist. ApoUos 
preached as a Jew without ordination at Alexandria 
and Ephesus ; and as a Christian at Corinth, before he 
had seen either an apostle, an evangelist, or a pres; 
byter. The laying of hands on Paul and Barnabas, 
was after the apostleship of the former ; not like the 
imposition by Peter and John, (Acts viii. 17,) for the 
conferring spiritual gifts as apostles, not after the man- 
ner of Paul, who imposed his hands on Timothy as an 
apostle. The attempts te locate Timothy and Titus, 
have been shown destitute of a support ; so long as 
the residence of an apostle, or evangelist, at any 
place, became expedient, his authority was still gene- 
ral and extraordinary. As no preacher of the gospel 
can be shown to have been ordained by imposition of 
hands, except as a presbyter, and unto a particular 
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cburcht the contrary we have no right to assume 
^ftinst fact, utility, and Jewish examples. The three 
celebrated texts must now be tested. 

Paul wrote his first epistle to the Corinthians before 
bis second visit ; that church being left, as all others 
were, in the first instance, without officers. Th^ 
partook of the supper as other churches on every 
Lord's day, after the manner of a passover. That 
they had received spiritual gifts, appears; (chap.xii.8.) 
They had seen an apostle in Paul, a prophet in Silva- 
nus, a number of evangelists, and witnessed various 
gifts, as healing, and tongues : but however desirable 
the gifts, the apostle declared to them " a more excel- 
lent way ;" for sanctifying influences change the soul, 
and prepare for heaven. 

The terms evangelist, presbyter, pastor, bishop, and 
deacon, in their official sense, never occurred in this 
epistle. With respect to the terms, helps, wlo^iiu • 
and ffovemmentSj xv^iftvijausf they are not elsewhere 
found in the New Testament. Being abstract, and 
placed among extraordinary " gifts," expressly so de- 
nominated in verse 31, they could have signified no- 
thing else to a people to whom had been dispensed 
only spiritual thin^s.*^ Nor does evidence exist, that 
any officer of a Christian church was ever called by 
either of those names. That interpretation which 
makes helps, deacons, and governments, lay-elders, is 
not only conjectural and gratuitous, but preposterous; 
for it places the order of deacons, before that oi pres- 
byters. 

Those ** strangers'* from Rome at the feast of Pen- 
tecost, who received the Holy Spirit, it may be pre- 
sumed, carried home the gospel to the metropolis; 
and the opposition they experienced from their bre- 



« 1 Cop. xii. 28. — n^»7oF Avoi%\cus, iivlifof v^e^»7«r, r^tlor 

y§¥tt yxe$o-tratr, 
d T«t 9rfttyfiitiL]tijBtii9feiuuf srrif//uc^/ft«« Chrysostom in loc* 
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thren, procured the exile of all the Jews from Italy. • 
When, by the death of Claudius, their banishment 
ceased, Paul addressed them from Corinth. Urbanus, 
like Titus, was ^feUow-lahorer^ awspyof. 

But of presbyters or deacons at Rome, or of the 
visit x>{ any one who might ordain them, there is not 
' a word at the period of the epistle. But they appear 
not only to have partaken of the extraordinary gifh^ 
%a^<i(Mla, which, during their banishment, they had 
witnessed in the churches planted by the apostles, but 
to have been in danger of vanity in the exercise of 
them, (Rom. xii. 3.) On which account, they were 
advised to consider themselves as members of the 
same body, the church ; as necessary to each other ; 
and possessing gifts for the common good. These 
I ' are distinguished into two kinds, prophecy and ministry^ 

ft^K}^liU3/v and ScaxwuM'/ Their attendance on the Sab- 
baths in the synagogues ; and on the Lord's days, in 
at least four private houses, is unquestionable. In the 
synagogues, as Jews, they might all prophesy, yield- 
ing precedence to priests and Levites, and exercise 
their spiritual sift^ npo^limf by rightly expounding 
some portion of th6 Old Testament to the synagogue 
worshipers. The caution given by the apostle, (Rom. 
xii. 6,) was in this to go nothing beyond their metisure^ 
or contrary to the scheme of the gospel. When assem- 
bled as Christians alone, they had to accomplish a 
service^ Buixovtaw, in the discharge of which, any of them, 
for they had no officers, might exercise his xapiafMi^ 
As in the synagogues, prophesy, tcpo^Ibm, a sudden 
suggestion of truth to the mind by the Spirit, must 
have been that gift, which was most suited to awaken 

- 9 Sueton. Claud, c. 25. 

*" Rom. xii. 6 — 8. E^otltc St ^tupto-fAetJit — «i7i 7rpQ<^hl%ittXy netjA 
rtnr AretKoytatf Tue '^icrlim' %n% Stct»ovta.f, tv tj» Ststnoyitf ttjt o StScta-- 
KOtf, tr rn SiSufKAXtef ul* o vAfctKetxav tr *rn ^retfAKXna-u- o /uiJctSt' 
Soufy if ATrxortilf o Trfota-letfiti/os tv a-^ovSn* o thtotvy *f ixafornli. In 
1 Cor. xii. 4, 5, ;t*P'«"A'*7* *re distinguished from^StAxoYiAtf as gifts 
from their application. 



1 
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and instruct the Jews ; so the ministry^ dtaxoyca, was 
in its various branches more properly their Christian 
duty, when convened in their own evangelical wor- 
ship. In the ^taxovuif in ver. 7, 8, five species of gifts 
were exhibited, not in the abstract, but by five partici- 
ples. We have neither any warrant from the gram- 
mar of the language, to refer a part of the specifica- 
tion to prophecy ;^ nor from the circumstances of the 
case, to suppose that the writer intended an anticipa- 
tion of the two ordinary ofiices, which they were af- 
terwards to receive, in common with all the fixed 
churches, for no such description could be necessary 
to those who were acquainted with the government of 
the synagogues. The same diversity of gifts existed 
at Corinth, whence he was writing; except that 
wherever there was an apostle, there was also the 
vford of vdsdomf and power of conferring. There all 
mi^ht, for they had no officers, prophesy, and employ 
their extraordinary gifts, if without confusion. (1 Cor. 
xiv. 3, 5, 31, 39.) 

Theophylact understood ftfmaJafitvoi in the sense of 
ftpooToTcj, a succourer, (Rom. xvi. 2,) and explains it by 
fifnj^ow. Thus the sense would be, let him that gives 
his substance, fuJa^t^ovt, do it with simplicity of heart, or 
liberality, and he thai sticcoursy Ttpoiolafitvos, the distressed, 
do it with diligence. This judgment being by one 
whose native language was the Greek, deserves high 
regard ; but other Greek writers, for the most part, 
understood by frpoc$7a^«wf, either presiding, as the pri- 
mus presbyter, or acting as patrons to strangers ; but in 

s Ufo^nluotia distmniished from hiAytit in 1 Cor. z'lv. 6, com* 
pared with the miraculous gift of faith, 1 Cor. xiii. 2, and was to 
be abolished as well as the gift of tongues, ibid. ver. 8. Also, 
9r^o<^»7*< are enumerated in Ephesians, iv. 11, before erangeljists, 
then foWow iiiATXAXoi. To arrange, therefore, ^tSAvxmi under 
tr^^^iiuA, in Rom. xii. 6, 7, is also to confound Scriptural distinc- 
tions. But ^lAxoft* is of extent Sufficient to include the fire spe- 
cies of ministry which follow it; vide 1 Cor. xii. 5? Rom. xi. 13; 
Col. ir. 17; Acts vi. 1—4; 1 Cor. iii. 5, And to it does the sped* 
fication naturally belong. 
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the sense of an inferior presbyter, we have found no 
example in any commentator prior to the Reforma- 
tion. 

When the epistle to the Ephesians wus written, they 
had presbyters, or bishops, and probably deacons. 
To them, therefore, he could write, both of the extra- 
ordinary gifts, and the fixed officers. 

Having exhorted the Ephesian Christians to peace, 
and spoken of the church as one body, (chap. iv. 3, 4,) 
and of each member as a partaker of the ffrace par- 
ticularly given to him, (ver. 7,) he alleges, that' Christ 
had ascended to heaven, that he mighfc confer all the 
gifts that should be necessary to the promulgation of 
the gospel, and the planting of the churches, (ver. 8, 
10.) He gave, gifts, not ordinations, some to be apostles, 
some to be prophets, and some to be pastors and teachers, 
(ver. 11.^ ) All of these were conferred foif the pre- 
paring of the saints unto the ministry, unto the building 
of the church; (ver. 12;) The extraordinary gifts 
necessary to planting the church are here first ex- 
pressed, and the design of them was, ^po$ tov xa1af>7c(Sfiw, 
toprepare saints, not merely for preaching, but for the 
duties of the fixed state, c»$ cpyov dtaxwca^ an expression 
which well includes both of the ordinary offices ; and 
lest his meaning, with regard to the design of the^e 
preparatory gifts, should be mistaken, he adds, £»; 
otxoSofujv foil oiiiAoJo^ fow Xp*57ov* and to express that 
the settled state of the church, when gifts might cease, 



^ Ephes. iv. 11, 12. HiAt etvJof t^mxt, nrovc fjitf, etyretroKoue, 
twiiu Trfo^tfliif, revs Sij tvctyytxia-letCf n-ov(S», voi/uttvctt xttt itSAO"' 
%*\oyc, wpic TO? KetlAflio-fxof T«y Aytvt, *ts tpyov JtautovtASf tit eiko^o- 
fc»ir nrou ^-UfXAjof rou Xptslov, 

i Ver. 12 has been deemed exegitical of ^t^Afxoxovt only, and 
expressive merely of the preparation of holy men for the gospel 
ministry. But this is to mistake the usual discrimination of these 
distinct gifts, vide Acts xiii. Ij 1 Cor xii. 28, and to destroy the 
argument of the apostle, who, in ver. 12, shows the design of tlie 
gifts of the Spirit to have been to plant a church, of which he 
wishes the Ephesians to be found peaceful members, 

z 
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had not then arrivedi he subjoins, (ver. 13,) fuxptupHatf 

Apostles were inspired in all things necessary, bav- 
in^ the word of tvisaom. Prophets had also an extra- 
ordinary gift, being guided to interpret the word of 
God truly ; this is the word of knowledge. Evangelists 
were equally extraordinary teachers, having faith in 
what they heard, and aided the apostles in preaching 
and planting churches* The labors of these were tem- 
porary and general ; their inspiration was not sug- 
gestion, but superintendence. 

The term ^^pastors,^^ which is not used in the letters 
to the Corinthians and Romans, is correlative, and sup* 
poses a flock ; but not necessarily an official connex- 
ion, nor a flock to every shepherd, for in Acts xx. 28, 
Pad had charged the presbyters of the Ephesian 
church, when they met him at Miletus, to take heed — 
to the fiock in which the Holy Spirit plax^ed them bishops, 
to feed the church, HoliuUvtlv tf*v ixx%ij6ui9. This charge to 
the elders of Ephesus plainly identifies the duties im- 
plied in the words pastor ana bishop, although the first 
IS not expressed. In like manner, he avoids in this 
epistle, as if with design, the names presbyter and 
bishop, although he certainly knew this class of of- 
ficers existed in that church^ 

Before the ordination of fixed officers, there must 
have been numbers who acted as past^rs^ who, like the 
apostles and the rest, were not tne ordinary officers 
with whom particular churches were afterwards fur- 
nished, but to prepare the way for them, Hpoi xa7ap7w:rfior. 
The appointment of church officers, «*# ifyyop ^taxwtos, 
furnished no argument for the truth of the cause, to 
be compared with the extraordinary work of the Holy 
Spirit in the promulgation and planting of the gospel 
by the irresistible gifts of Chiist. 

The history of facts evinces, that the extraordinary 
state of the church and the work of the Spirit, for 

k Vide Hoogeveen, p. 97, 
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whom the apostles waited at Jerusalem, and by whom 
they were endued with power from on high, according 
/to promise, (Luke xxiv. 49,) were intended to gather 
converts and plant churches ; during which dispensa- 
tion of the Spirit, the apostles needed no other au- 
thority or voucher either for themselves or their as- 
sistants.^ But it was important that the churches 
should be provided with officers publicly designated, 
and with distinguishing ordinances, for their future 
governnaent and continuation, when the extraordinary 
gifts should cease. They were, accordingly, for this 
cause, every where in due time, furnished with of- 
ficers from whom, in succession, the church will con- 
tinue till the end of the world. This fixed state of the 
churches is that which demands our next, chief, and 
final attention. 

Every one discerns that baptism and the supper 
were in names, modes, administrations, and subjects, 
conformed to ancient rites. The gradual substitution 
of the Christian synagogue, (Jam. ii. 2,) for the Jew- 
ish, among those who still retained attachments for 
the old order of things, as well as for meats and days, 
produced a similarity of worship and officers. 

But modern synagogues greatly differ from those of 
the first century."* In the synagogues, priests^ and 

* The opinion of the modern Greek church, that Paul was or- 
dained by Ananias, is contrary to the instructions given linto, and 
professed by him. Raul's sight was to be restored, and he. was 
to be received by baptism. The idea of Selden, that he was or- 
dained as a scribe in the synagogue, and that he bore the same 
rank when a Chrrstiai), is possible, so far as regarded the Jews, 
but not necessary. The separation of Saul with Barnabas, who 
had brought him from his proper work, when the Spirit, who 
seems to have guided all his apostolic movements, sent him back 
to bis duty, was too late for an ordination, had any been proper. ' 
Paul, who best knew, rested his commission as an apostle on the 
words of Christ; and the Spirit given by his hands was the ^istin* 
guishingproof of hisapostleship. Gal. i. 12; 2 Cor. xii. 12; Acts 
xix. 6, viii. 15. 

m Vitringa (**De Synagoga") has enumerated some striking 
differences in lib. ii. c. 4. He has also shown from the Jerusalem 
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levites had precedence, but as the worship was mo- 
ral, not ceremonial, they might serve without the 
dress necessary in the temple, and no Israelite wa» 
excluded from any of the offices, of what tribe soever, 
or from reading in the synagogue, without bearing 
an office. Thus it was the custom^ tuaSoiy both of 
Christ and Paul to officiate in the synagogue ; (Luke 
iv. 16, Acts xvii. 1 — 7 ;) and no where in the New 
Testament are presbyters called priests, or deacons 
levites; on the contrary, Christ alone is the priest, 
and all the officers of the Christian church are to him 
deacons, that is, ministers or servants. 

No denomination of Christians is now perfectly 
conformed in officers, government, and worship, to 
the churches which were planted by the apostles and 
evangelists, nor is it important that they should be. 

That presbyters and deacons, the former to over- 
see and teach, the latter to aid them in the eucharist 
and the temporal concerns of the society, ar^ useful in 
eveiv church, are matters of fact. That among the 
presbyters, ajirst among equeUs^ primus inter pares, an 
angel, president, or bishop existed, of the same ordi- 
nation and order, whose power advanced afterwards 
from a single church to cities, provinces, kingdoms^ 
and the Christian world, has been shown in detail. 

Caution must be exercised, not to confound names 
of officers with the appellative senses of words. Peter 
and John denominate themselves 9Cpes0v7cpo», elders^ in 
allusion to their age ; for apostles are distinguished 
from elders, (Acts xv. 6.) Private men were a?co$7<a«t, 
messengers^ of a particular church, (2 Cor. iii. 23,) not 
apostles of Christ, (Gal. i. 12, ii. 8.) The apostles were 

Talmud, the Gemara, and other Jewish writings, that in the an- 
cient synagogues the an and o^ono were of the same order, and 
were called o^jtpt, eldera^ whilst the o^jin were i/7jip«7cti, dec^ 
oontt In exact correspondence we find the ordinary officrs, 
originally fixed in the respective churches, to have been the v^qt- 
7*r, and other Qfrtcxcfr^h or vf%rfial%fu, aU of the same orders and 
the itamfUt subordinate. 
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Jtoxoroft, (1 Cor. iii. 5,) servants of Christ, not the dea- 
cons of particular societies. The first fixed officers 
of the churches who were generally seniors in age or 
grace, were designated by the name elders, ^p«j^7«poft, 
that is, QUpTjJ^i but were not always old men. By 
virtue of their commission, they were overseers, 
trtcfjcortot, bishops, in particular 6hurches.^ They were 
appointed to feed and rule th^ flock, but are named in 
no instance as ordained oflicers, ^oe^cf <$, pastors.^ The 
presbyter who presided in the worship and govern- 
ment of each church, was the ftpoE<fJta$, president^ or 
ruling presbyter.^, But the president was at the same 
time one of the elders, or bisnops of the same church, 
by virtue of the same ordination, and had no other, 
till he became the bishop of the Cypriamc age. 

If there were two kinds of elders, there were also 
two kinds of bishops;, because elders and bishpps 
were the same officers/ When the duties were va- 
rious, and the elders numerous, prudence must have 
assigned to presbjrters respectively diflFerent employ- 
ments. A number of them in the same church, was, 
in the early days important, not only because of per- 
secution, but for- the arduous work of instructing the 
Gentiles, both in public and private. Had one presby- 
ter only been fixed in each, their continuance by suc- 
cession would have been obviously too precarious. 

^ Acts xir. 23, zx. 17 { Titus i. 5$ James Vi 14; 1 Tim. iv. 4; 
1 Peter v. 1. 

o Acts XX. 28; Titus i. 5—7; James v. 14; Phil. i. 1; 1 Tim. 
iii. 2; IPet. v. 2. 

P Acts XX. 28, tyrta-Kcirevc woi/tAAifUf, 1 Pet. y. 2, ^ei^tetya7f— ^ 
MTTtcKMroviHis foF D^DJifi of the synagogue, is from ojnff^ pcacete or 

fubemare, and is equivalent to iTrtauTtoi, The Hebrew idiom is by 
oth apostles here carried into the Greek. 

*l 1 Tim. V. 17, the Tr^oulae of the ^pttCurtfiof answered unto 
the an of the d^doib. He was probably the angel in each of the 
apocalyptic churches. 

r That elder and bishop, TtfiuBultpoe and $Tt{xo'ro(, designated 
the same officer, may be seen by comparing Acts xx. 17, with 
yer. 28; also Titus i. 5, with ver. 7; also 1 Peter v. 1, with ver. 2, 
lathe Greek ; the translation conceals it, 

2z 
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The duties of ciders and deacons were not the 
same. Had there existed mute elders in the apostolic 
churches, deacons would have been unnecessary. El- 
ders must ''feed the church/' (Acts xx. 28,) and 
should be ** apt to teach ^^^ but this was not expected of 
deacons.* . 

That there were but two orders of officers in the 
churches, may be shown by the addresses and letters 
to them. Thus Paul and Timothy, writing to the 
I4iilippians, address '' all the saints in Christ Jesus, 
who are at Philippi, with the bishops and deacons.'' 
(Phil. i. 1.) If elders inferior to bisnops, had existed 
in that favorite church, it is unaccountable, that thev 
should have been omitted, and the deacons named. 
The first letter to Timothy was framed evidently with 
such views. That evangelist received no directions 
about the ordination of ruling elders, his business was 
to select suitable persons, and to ordain them as bish- 
ops ; and others, of different qualifications, as deacons. 
The same two orders, elders to preside and to preach 
the gospel, and deacons to help them in other duties, 
were to be ordained by Titus, but not two sorts of 
elders. 

Peter, (1 Epist. v. 1 — 6,) addressing the presbyters 
of the dispersion, makes no distinction between them, 
but supposes them clothed with the same office and 
powers ; and equally charges all and every one of 
them : " Feed the flock," ^fc/MW'a7a— jtoifwea^, act as pas-- 
tors to the flock " of God, which is among you, taking 
the oversight," tTtvaxoftowlBi, exercising the office of bishops^ 
" not by constraint, but willingly." Without excep- 
tion, the eldersy 7tpi<jfi\Pipot, were all bound to feed and 



■ Justin Martyr, Apol. 1, p. 127. — Ai«t»cybi ^tittouf •tiAdn *rmw 
irdLpoiHatf fjnTAXetfiuf ATo vov tv^etfHTiiBiflos ttflovy &c. This waa 
within forty years of the apostle John. So in the Apostolical Con<* 
ititutions, which are kter, (.c 13, p. 405,) it is said, *^ O /# //a»ovoc 
x^rt^Coti^ yrolnftoTf, xnt %rti limits Ktyilm^ cttfj^tt . ^teJov, «-e7«fi6f 
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govern the flock^ •* ^<Mf«o««7c-*Ko«/ftrcoy," as hishopt^ " tinfh 

Presbyters must have differed in their gifts, graces^ 
and talents ; some were best qualified for governing, 
others for exhorting and comforting, others for teach- 
ing the church; that each should exercise his particu- 
lar powers, w^as the dictate of prudence. 

But this diversity by no means affected the identity 
of the order, the mode of ordination, the nature of the 
ofiice, or the obligation of its duties. 

No where do we find, in the history of the Acts of 
the Apostles, any but the one order of presbyters. 
Paul and Barnabas ordained elders in every church, 
ftpt6^1tpovi xala txic^atav, (Acts xiv. 23,) without any 
distinction of kinds. There appears to have been but 
on^ class of them at Ephesus. Paul sent fcr the elders 

of the churchy fislito^tsalo t'ov; ^pc0j3v7cpov{ ttj^ txotXijSUlk^, 

(Acts XX. 17.) They came to Miletus ; if any of them 
had been ruling elders, in the modern sense of those 
terms, it is not discernible with what propriety he 
could have charged them, without discrimination, to 
take heed to the flock, in which the Holy Spirit had 
made them bishops, c^frf»oftov$, and rtoifituvtw, to act as 
shea^herds to the church. 

The question, so far as regards ruling elders, freed 
from embarrassment, rests upon a single passage of 
Scripture. " Let the elders who rule well, be counted 
worthy of double honor, especially they who labor in 
word and doctrine.*'* These words express a di- 
versity in the exerciises of the presbyterial office, but 
not in the office itself. If it can be shown that there 
existed two kinds of officers, called by the common 
name, presbyters, this Scripture may be then under- 
stood to relate to them. But the text alone will never 
establish such distinction, because it can be literally 
understood of various duties of the same order. Pres- 

* 1 Tim. V. 17. O/ xatxac w^oi9-7»7ff ^pi90v1if9t iiirxnt nrtf^nt 
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bvten adranoed in life, grave in deportment, and of 
distinguished prudence, were fitted to preside ; others^ 
if of more ready utterance, and of competent know- 
ledge, were best qualified to teach. The passage 
shows that some presided^ that others labored in word^ 
and that the honor, or rather reward^ was to be 
proportioned to their eflforts, not according to grades, 
and orders never mentioned in the Scriptures. Pres- 
byter, as an oflicer of a church, means m every other 
passage in the New Testament, a bishop, in the ancient 
sense of the term, and there is no reason to infer from 
this text, a new sort, never heard of till the Reforma- 
tion. If there be any priority, it is a precedence over 
the presbyters themselves ; for theKfM»f07tt(was he who 
prended amongst the Ephori, among whom was parity ; 
or who governed a kingdom, and accordingly Cnrysos- 
tom thought him both, ftoigt^ and dtda^xaxof, a pastor and 
Usacher. So far is the w<Hti rtdinej ftftotaJaltf^ from signify- 
ing a subordinate class of presbyters, that Justin Mar- 
tjHT, within half a century of Jonn,*' makes use of that 
identical word repeatedly, to mark out that presb3rter, 
who gave thanks and dispensed the elements at the sa- 
cramental supper to the deacons, to be carried to the 
communicants. The presbyters, who presided, fcpocf- 
7o7c;, on the most solemn occasions, blessing the ele- 
ments, deserved double reward; but especially those^ 
ftoaufla 6», who performed the chief labor in preaching. 
** All the saints salute you fuOuiJa i» oi, but cfdefty they 
that are of Caesar's household." (Phil. iv. 22.) Who 
would imagine that the saints of Cssar's household, 
were of a different kind from others? Their labors 
might be different, but they were equally saints; 
litto^tn only expresses that their salutations were either 
more earnest, or presented to peculiar notice. 

If a single proof of the existence of a distinct order 

V ApoL L p. 127. Eu^Aft/lHO-ai/lot /f Tpv »-^of9-7*7oc> &C. 
Page 131.— O n-^^iflut /i«( ^e^ov v^if rovd'ifKcy— «/70f JTOf^f^fTet/ »<u 
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of ruling elders can be shown from the .Scriptur(9s, it* 
is sufficient. But they show, that two orders only 
were constituted by the apostles, presbyters orl>ishops, 
and deacons. 

The form of government at present used in the 
Presbyterian church has retained the alternative^ the 
churches have their election of two, or of three or- 
ders, and thus give to neither side just ground of of- 
fence.. In it we cheerfully acquiesce. These out- 
lines of the reasons upon which three orders have 
been refused, in, we believe, a majority of our church- 
es, have been reluctantly given; but the confident 
style of several recent publications, of opposite senti- 
ments, has rendered the defence of our own opinion, 
and that of our fathers, a duty. The question is ex- 
tremely simple. Did such a distinct intermediate 
order exist in the apostolic churches? Until it be 
shown, either by fact or Scripture, we may safely 
adopt the negative, both as to the lay presbyter, and 
the diocesan bishop. But we have found nothing for 
either, except hearsays, opii)ion8, and 9ome forged 
writings. 

The presb)rter in each society, with a president at 
its head, passed into the pastoral form, or parochial 
episcopacy, by degrees scarcely perceptiole. The 
Ulterior transition into diocesan episcopacy, followed, 
as the necessary result of the restriction of each city 
to one set of church officers ; and so long as promo- 
tion was exposure to persecution, power accumulated 
without jealousy. 

Afterwards when Constantino substituted the Chris- 
tian for the Pagan hierarchy, of which he was, by 
virtue of his office, the pontifex maximus, the church 
did Qot so much acquiesce in the change, as exult at 
the establishment of Christianity. The western por- 
tion advanced by slow, but certain, steps unto papal 
domination. It was not till the Reformation, that the 
ground-work was laid of those various forms of 
church government, which at present appear among 
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protestants. They were deemed then to be, as they 
really are, of minor importance; and, in fact, received 
their characteristic features, less from the diversity 
of the hypotheses of the reformers in different coun- 
tries, than from tbepotitical circumstances of the res- 
pective nations* They avtraken research, without 
dividing the faithful ; and what right views can ob- 
ecure, perfection will eventually obliterate. 
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T» followiag numbers were first published in the '^Philadel; 
phUn,'' of the year 1828, as answers to some remarks under the 
same title, which appeared in the ■< Church Register.*' 



LITURGICAL CONSIDERATIONS. 



Number I. 



Tms title is taken from the Church Register. It, at 
the same time, points to the cause, and expresses the 
subject of our inquiries. The alternative being len- 
derec}} "Prayer may be called the making known of 
our wants to a superior being, and our desire to be re« 
lieved from them ; or, it is "the offering the heart to 
God ;" we accept the latter, because neither a.ngels 
nor glorified saints can help us, or become mediators. 
To the objection, that " the Omniscient knowsot^r ToatHs 
long before they existed," the anonymous writer 2» 
swers in terms suited to his own creed. We prefer to 
say the author of all good governs with equal particu- 
larity in the kingdoms of providence and grace: in 
both he adopts means, among which are often the du- 
ties assigned to moral agents. Their liberty^ being 
essentiafto their responsibility, is secure ; whilst their 
voluntary actions are constituents of the general 
scheme of events. If the prayer of -faith ba thus 
a mead to ensure a promised bleissing, the grace is 
/Certain, and consequently the duty ; and the puipose, 
the fore-knowledge, and the event are equauly 5ure, 
whilst the duty or praying is not the-less incumbent ; 
and as in every other case, absolute contingency is 
wholly .excludedL 

When he says that "private prayer, ip that poaring 
out of the 'heart, which nolds the soul in rapt commU'« 
nion with spiritual things ;" and afterwards that "this 
(order) is best effected in public praytr kj tbe Use 

2A . 
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and adoption of one general /form; we feel no other 
concern, than that the writer would carry his private 
devotion to the public sanctuary. But when we ob« 
served, by the second number, that the aim of the wri- 
ter was to show that, ^the Jews used precomposed and 
set forms of prayer in their public religious worship;" 
and that such was 'Hhe practice of our blessed re- 
deemer, and after him, of his disciples;" the two num- 
bers were seen to be perfectly in character for their 
vehicle, and illy suited to a hemisphere, where litursies 
are not rejected by dissenters, fa^t by the mass ofthe 
people. 

Prayer being the ofiering up of the desires to God, 
it is accomplished with or without words ; in words 
which are our own, or another's ; or printed or written. 
There ou^t, therefore, to be ''no degradaticm, no 
want of piety, no proof of alienship," imputed to any 
individual, or denomination, for using ''prayers pre- 
composed," nor have we beard of any such thing ; 
but if the ancient Jews and the first Christians used a 
public liturgy, it would seem that we, who have none, 
must be the aliens. We have therefore a 'conceded 
excuse for parrying this charge by examining its sup^ 
ports. 

The first is taken from Exodus xv. the song of Mo- 
tes and the. children of Israel by the Red Sea; "the 
words and tune of which were arranged and known 
before all the people joined in it ; and therefore it is a 
set form.** This would have been ^ point, bad the 
question been of singing Psalms. It would also have 
been relevant, if the lawfulness of set forms in prayer 
bad been denied. But in proof of the use of "pre- 
composed and set forms of prayer in pcMic worship" 
of the Jews, its tearing is not easily discerned. 

Also that the words were previously •'known by 
them air we are unable to infer from the circum- 
•lano€to. Printing had not been invented — the song 
«onsi8t6 of niaeteen verses, and the thousands of Israel 
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were numerous. We read that "Miriam answered 
themj" and her answer, so far as given, was the first 
sentence which Moses sang. It is possible, therefore, 
and seems to us probable, that those who knew the in-* 
spired words, sang by sentences, and others responded. 
The argument from a particular and extraordintiry 
occasion to a universal practice is inconclusive; as 
much so as if it should be asserted, that Presbyterians 
follow in their worship a liturgy, because they sing the 
psalms of David. 

The second proof is brought from Deuteronomy> 
xxi. 7-8. The answer to be taken of the elders of a 
city next unto tjfe place of a homicide, where the 
murderer is not found. "Our hands have not shed 
this blood, neither did our eyes see it. Be merciful, O 
Lord, unto thy people of Israel, whom thou hast re- 
deemed, and lay not innocent blood unto thy people of 
Israel's charge." "This is a prayer," — " given as a 
form," — **B. precomposed prayer." So is every oath, 
"so help me God." This was an oath of purgation, 
which was appointed bylaw to be taken by the elders 
of a city, under such circumstances, to clear them- 
selves of the murder. But it was "precomposed by 
God" himself. Yes, the theocracy was hi?, and he 
created the law. But it constituted no part of a liturgy, 
and can prove none. And if it weYe, it would only 
justify a prayer book of divine inspiration, but such 
never had existence. 

The next argument is drawn from the benediction, 
Num. vi. 24, 26, 26, given to Aaron and the priests 
to be" officially "put — upon the children of Israel." 
"That it is a form cannot be questioned.*' It is a form 
of a benediction, and was in force under the Jewish 
dispensation. It is neither obligatory now, nor is it 
evidence of the existence of a Jewish liturgy, but af* 
fords a presumption of the contrary. 

"The song of Deborah and Barak,^ Jxjdges v. affords 
another evidence in fevour of the use of set forms on 
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public occasions, in the earliest period of the Jewish 
church.'' But this was on a special occasion, and 
proves not a general practice ; and if it did, it extends 
to psalmsi not to a liturgy. But the book of psalms, 
made long afterwards with few exceptions, ' evinces 
that such a compositiop had not been previously given 
them. Also a song given by inspiration to the Jenjs will 
not justiiv a palming an uninspired prayer book upon the 
church of Christ, in singing it is scarcely possible, 
that the duty should be accomplished without the use 
of precomposed forms ; but for prayer no such neces-r 
sity existea ; thus when " E^ra olessed the Lord, the 

i^reat God; all the people answered amen, amen, with 
ifting up their hands; and thev bowed their heads, 
and worshipped the Lord with their faces to the 
ffround." It their hands were up, and their heads 
Bowed, and their faces were .to the ground, they must 
have uttered .amen, amen, without prayer books. 

Still further, this writer thinks set K)rms of prayer 
receive a " testimony" from David's appointing " the 
Levites to stand every morning to thank and praise 
the Lord, and likewise at even." This language leads 
the reader only to the idea of singing praises. But 
had it expressed, with equal c1earness,.prayer, there is 
nothing upon which to found an opinion, that any 
prayers were written. We have never found a " tes- 
timony" of any other prayers offered at the temple, 
except on an extraordinary occasion, than those which 
each man offered alone. We have authority enough, 
that the law was read, and that the levites <' gave the 
sense and caused them to understand the reading'* 
without recurring to Josephus. .He. was a Pharisee, 
and not more credible than the traditions collected 
in the Talmud, against which we have the caution of 
Christ himself. If this writer will look into the He- 
brew prayers now used in the synagogues, he will 
find prayers for the dead, and other proofs in abun* 
dance that tliey are of modern date. 
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There follows a sentence, in language inferential, 
but in sentiment uhjustly caustic* **AH which proves 
that they, although in their religious polity sruided by 
God himself, left neither the manner, the subject, nor 
the words of their puUic service to the wild and varied 
imaginations of their priests, — though separated by 
divine appointment for God's worship; neither to the' 
practice or observance of private judgment, and indi* 
vidual opinion." They^ the Jews, left neither^ &c.? Did 
they prescribe to the priests? Where is the proof? If 
by public service be meant the duties of the priests' of- 
fice, these were not prescribed by the people, but in 
the ceremonial law, which neither contains, nor re- 
quires the reading of, public prayers. If " their'* im- 
ply other priests, we answer there is no priest under 
thte gospel, but Christ himself. If "wilcl and varied 
imaginations" be a stroke aimed at extempore public 
prayers, it is premature, for it has not been yet shown 
that God has required set forms. The concessions 
that prayer is "the offering the heart to God," and that 
it may be without written expressions when in private, 
warrant the conclusion that forms are presented to 
please men, not God. "Wild and varied imagina** 
tions," appears to be a designed imputation upon us, 
who use no forms, and were its source not an indivi- 
dual, would justify recrimination. We have not for- 
gotten the objections which our forefathers made to the 
prayer book, and feel prepared to vindicate at all times 
their justice. If "private judgment and individual 
opinion" must be taken away from our prayers, how 
• are they "the ofiering the heart to God?" Apd if this 
be absent, words are not prayers. But we are respon- 
sible to God only, and fallible man has no right to re- 
strain the prayers of his fellow men. 

What this writer shall yet efl[ect, remains to be seen, 
but in the Old Testament he has not found a solitary^ 
proof, that in the ordinary worship of the aacient Jews, 
they offered joint prayers. They . had their hours of 

2a2 



*nlie Biaiiaery sabyect» aad worda^"^ for irinbC one diew 
aad thanked God^ tkat lie was not as a pnbiicaii 
m his view, die poUicaa stood at a distaBce» and 
cooU onlrsav, I^nlW nercifbl tomea aniier. Bat 
mtixber the pharisee^ nor pofaikan biooght a written 
form, or opened a book; nor do we find a {viest, either 
in parahlp or iact, at anj time to faare interfeied with 
the pra jers of the peo pte. 
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PlaATsa is a personal duty, which one man cannot 
discharge for another. Those who claim superior 
knowledge, dioald pray for ns, bat not prescribe oar 
prayers. If inspiration has left as to the expression of 
oar own desires, aninspiied men may not restrict us. 
to the adoption of theirs. God demands oar hearts, 
and not tte reading of forms ; which may be lawful 
for him who thinks them such, but not to him who 
doubts their propriety. As in joint prayer, by the 
mental adoption of so much as we aj^rove, we make 
it our o^-n; so in written forms, that only is our 
prayer, which the heart ofiers up to GhxL That by 
forms the weak may .be led and profited, is freely cori'* 
ceded; also, that he who leads in the public duty, 
may provide a form, is allowaUc^ though rarely ad-, 
visable ; but that any should presume to alter the pub* 
lie worship which God has appointed, by the. ititro- 
duction of a. system of prayers, which he has neither 
made nor authorized, is, to say the least, of extremely 
doubtful propriety. That we questiqn the testimoay, 
or disregard the authority of the Scriptures, except 
when they favor our preconceived ideas, is a charge 
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which doea no honor to the anonymous writer in the ' 
Church Register, andwe hope destitute of support 
lu.the temple service, there wer^ men appointed to 
sing, and theif psalms were necessarily preconceived 5 
but that the prayers, except mere benedictions, were 
such,, should be ^proved. We know only that each 
prayed by himself; except in extraordinary cases, 
when the prayers were new, and suited to the oc- 
casion : such were those of Solomon, Asa, Jehosaphat, 
Hezekiah, and Ezra.* If they accommodated their 
prayers to their wants, why should Qot we \ If in their 
darker dispensation they had no liturgy, in the modern 
limited sense of that word, why should we, under the 
light of the gospel, be restricted from expressing the 
desires of our hearts ? 

That the Saviour worshipped in the synagogue and 
attended in the temple, and fulfilled fill righteousness, 
as a '' minister of the circuincision," unto bis death, is 
certain. But that therein he found and used a liturgy, 
ifi begging the question. If Dr. Lightfoot could have 
restored it, we should have rejoiced to use it, so far 
as the change of dispensations would allow, and would 
not consent to exchange it, for all. the uninspired 
ones that, have been since contrived. But that there 
was no s^ch thing, can b^ made as clear as a negative 
will admit. 

He gave a form to his disciples at their request, as 
John had done to his. This was suited to the Jewish 
worship, in praying for the coming of the, ** kingdom," 
which, according to Daniel, "the God of heaven 
would set up,"^nd in asking " nothing in the name^^ of 
Christ; but was never used by the apostles, or first 
Christians in public, so f^r as known to us. It was 
soon, nevertheless, adopted for baptized persons, and 
refused tq catechumens. We modify its meaning, and 
prii^e it, making it our pattern, and, in some instances, 

■ ■ .- . . . t . 

. A 1 Khij^ y\\u 32; 2.Chron. zmt. 11, xz. 5; laftifth zzxriL 15, 
16{ Ezra ix. 5^6,7* 
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adopting its words as a form. But we cannot affirm 
with this writer—** When ye pray ^ ye «AeB say^ was his 
prefece and command, by which we are to Imder- 
stand, that on all occasions of prayer, whatever else is 
used, this must not be omitted.^ We think this was 
the preface, or introduction, of Christ's answer to the 
request of his disciples, but not the preface of the 
prayer itself, otherwise it must still be offered up with 
the prayer. The preface, or introduction, of the 
prayer, seems to us to be, ** Our father who art in 
heaven." Nor do we view it as a command, for then 
no other prayer could be offered. Also, this writer 
makes the Saviour to assert in general, what he spoke 
under peculiar circumstances. **Lord teach us to 
pray, as John also taught his disciples. And he said 
unto thenif when ye pray, say," &c. (Luke xi. 1, 2.) 
** Teach us to pray," was equivalent unto. Give us a 

Eattem of prayer. This meaning is the same as when 
e said, (Mat vi. 9,) *'afler this manner pray ye." 
The plural was used in the prayer, because the an- 
swer given by the Saviour, and his address on the 
other occasion, were in each instance, to more than 
to one person. 

The Lord's prayer «* is a sanction for set forms, in 
the public service of Grod, practised as it was by the 
Jews, the Saviour, and his apostles, which rebuts all 
reasoning." That a single prayer made under the 
Mosaic dispensation, and suited to it, given to indi- 
viduals without any reference to public worship, and 
before any authority had issued for preaching the gos- 
pel, should be a sanction for a public liturgy in the 
church of Christ, is a position which " rebuts," that is, 
drives back, " all reasoning." In Matthew vi. the Sa- 
viour directs to the closet, and when the door is shut, 
to pray in secret, rather than ostentatiously, as the 
Pharisees, to make prayers in public, which being U> 
be seen^ were long and individual, not joint. When 
afterwards his disciples asked for a pattern, and he 
gave the same to them, there was not a word to show. 
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that either they or he intended this for public worship. 
The writer having failed in showing, that the Jews had 
any public farm, of course his inference, that the Sa- 
viour had used. the game, is wholly without foundation; 
9nd his conclusion, that the apostles pursued a form, 
because their master did, is consequently a groundless 
supposition. 

That joint worship is expressly required, and may 
also be argued from "oneness of profession, doctrine, 
and object," in other words, one faith, one hope, one 
baptism, one God/ and Father of all, is freely and uni- 
versally admitted ; but union in prayer by no rfieans 
requires, that there^should be written forms ; for where 
two or three determine to convene to pray touching 
any things though their object be the same, their peti- 
tions may be accoi:ding to their respective views, or if 
one prayer be offered, in which the rest unite, it may 
be expected to be new, and suited to the occasion, not 
in language composed without reference to the parti- 
cular case. 

To "offend on one point is to be guilty of all," when 
an ofience is committed with knowledge, because it is 
a denial of the authority of the lawgiver; but to con- 
clude all in guilt, who conscientiously prefer to pray 
withput the use of unauthorized forms, does indeed 
"rebut all reasoning." Neither the ancient Jews, nor 
Jesius Christ, nor liis apostles have been, or can b© 
shown, to have used a liturgy, or system of written 
prayers; nor were such public forms in use in the 
first Christian churches; when, therefore, we offer the 
desires of our hearts in the language wbich our minds 
suggest, we follow the example of Christ, his apostles 
and the primitive churches. 

Of the lawfulness, or even expediency of using 
forms of prayer, we make no dispute, .and often re-^ 
commend them. But we deny, that any authority to 
introduce them into Christian assemblies can be fairly 
deduced either from precept or example, of Christ or 
his apostles ; and that they were either necessary to 
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those who were inspired, or at all important to the 
discharge of the duty of public prayer. 

In the early persecutions, the books of the Chris- 
tians were sougnt after, and burnt ; but no books of 
prayers, the Scriptures and utensils only are men- 
tioned. Thus the argument against the use of written 
prayers, from a total silence, is equivalent to that 
against images. The most learned amongst the ad- 
vocates of written forms, assert that every church 
was left to its own creed and form of prayer; and 
that afterwards the churches of a district agreed to a 
conformity among themselves. The first is proved by 
Sozomen, who asserts this of a church which arose 
from another ; but he was in the fifth century. The 
latter is supported by the words of the council of Mi- 
levis, in which Augustine sat ; but it extended only to 
a portion of Africa, and was adopted as- a precaution 
against Pelagianism. 

That amen was spoken aloud at the end of prayers, 
appears from the New Testament ; this Jerom, in his 
day, the cotemporary of Augustine in the fifth cen- 
tury, compared to the thunder of heaven.** The sur- 
snm corda, raise your hearts, has been referred to the 
apostle James, by Cyril of Jerusalem, but too late, for 
he died A. D. 380. No mention of public forms of 
prayer was made in the first centuries, unless the 
Lord's prayer, the benediction, and sacramental 
words be exceptions. Justin Martyr, A. D. 140, de- 
scribes to the emperor, the worship of a Christian as- 
sembly, in which the presiding presbyter prayed " ac- 
cording to his ability." Tertullian, in the beginning 
of the third century, says, in his Apology for Chris- 
tianity, " We look up to heaven with hands expanded, 
because pure ; with neads uncovered, because we are 
not ashamed; finally, without a monitor, because, 
from the heart we pray for rulers — army — senate— 

i) "Ad similitudinem celestis tonitru, amen reboat." — Prmf» 
adOalatOB. 
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people — the world." Basil, in the fourth century, ad- 
vises how to pray ; to begin with addressing God, " as 
much as you can," in the words of Scripture ; then 

S've thanks; then ct)nfess; then offer your petitions. 
e prepared not a Hturgy, but hymns to be sung in 
alternate verses ; a practice which was in. early and 
general use. Much error has been incurred, by tak- 
mg several words which expressed hymns to signify 
prayers. The centuriators themselves were thus de- 
ceived. That in the fifth century, " scarcely two 
ayed alike," is affirmed by Socrates, the historian, of 
is own age. Gregory the First, instituted "the 
whole institution of the mass," and how much it re- 
sembles the Pagan worship, it is painful to behold. 
Pope Adrian, A. D. 796, confirmed the use of Grego- 
ry's, a^inst a false one, called the mass of Ambrose., 
^ch as the origin of that liturgy, which the pious 
writer in the Church Register deems it sinful to neg- 
lect 

Believing that liturgies, confirmations, festivals and 
canonical ordinations as manifestly rest upon merely 
human authority, as do image worship, prayers to 
saints, and prayers for the dead, we feel, nevertheless, 
no disposition to dispute with those who follow themu 
Self-vindication is our only aim; for when it is assert- 
ed that the liturgy is commanded of God, and that we 
are guilty of the whole law for neglecting this duty, 
we stand impeached, either of the ignorance of those 
things, which we, who teach others, ought to investi- 
gate; or of that, which is far worse, of disingenuous- 
ness. We doubt not the conscientiousness gf this 
writer, but we do question the correctness of his infer* 
mation ; yet, at the same time, acknowledge the duty 
of in vestigating the truth ; and profess our readiness to 
adopt his prayer book, so soon as he shall make it 
clear, that we ought so to do. Custom may have ren- 
dered a form important to him ; to us it would prove an 
incumbrance. The Searcher of hearts needs not our 
words to know our desires ; our prayers may ascend 
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in the imfonned language of breathings of sabmissioii 
and of gratitude; yet words/ without utterance, may 
be advatitaeeously conceived for ourselves, or used 
for others ; but then they must be spoken or written* 
In like manner, we adopt the prayers of others by as- 
senting and joining mentally ; or by aspirations with- 
out uttering a single word ; or by following in words, 
or by adding our amen. We may o&r written 
prayers in the same manner; but when long familiar, 
they neither awaken nor engage the attention in such 
manner as those which are suggested by the imme- 
diate reflection of our minds on the things we express, 
or are uttered in the striking language of another's 
thoughts. In the view of a holy God, neither style 
nor sentiment, but the temper of the mind ; not the 
eloquent address, but the humbling sense of his ma- 
jesty and our nothingness, of his mercy and our 
wants; not the profession of a dependence on the 
merits of Christ, out the affiance of the soul upon the 
only mediation, either expressed with the utmost sim- 
plicity, or breathed from a devout heart, constitutes 
prayer. Imperfections, worse than of diction, exist 
m all our services. Defect of erudition is a matter of 
minor importance. The prayers of Indian Sarah, in 
hunger and ra^s, are as acceptable as those read from 
the splendid folio of a cathedral, by the archbishop of 
Canterbury in lawn sleeves. When the fire of love, 
glowing in the language of artless simplicity, engages 
and carries the hearts of the people ; and every isoul, 
rapt in the exercise, rises to the ^cry foot of the 
throne ; heaven and earth are brought together ; even 
spectators are awed into silence and consternation, 
when do such effects follow the reading of a litur- 
gy? After long observation, an obsciire expression 
has rarely occurred in our public prayers ; thev have 
been obviously conformed to the truth, and often to 
the language of Scripture ; the style, the manner, the 
sentiment were all adapted to the worshippers, whilst 
they who uttered them, evidently realized themselves 
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in their approaches to Gk)d, as joining with all Chris* 
tians of every denomination, the general assembly of 
saints, whose names are written in heaven. To pray 
is the duty, and not to conflict about the mode. If 
each is adcountabie for himself, each should be at 
liberty to choose without censure ; also,, charity de- 
mands, that every one should be left to the. full per- 
suasion of his own mind. 



Number III. 



That the lawfulness of composing and using a 
form mav be justified by .circumstances, is no more 
doubted by us, than the lawfulness of teaching the ig- 
norant how to pray. Had this been the question, the 
proofs and arguments of the writer in the Church 
Register, would have been relevant. But his pro- 
fessed object is, to show that the adoption of a liturgy, 
and the reading of prayers in public, are duties ; and 
finding no command either in the Old or New Testa- 
ment of any such things, be attempts to establish them 
by the occasional joint prayers of the ancient Israel- 
itest the sacerdotal benediction, and the Lord's prayer ; 
all of which being far less than a liturgy, in the 'pre- 
sent use of the term, fix the blame of neglecting such 
imaginary "duties as much on them as on us. To 

J>revent his asserting, that he has " proved" that the 
ews ".used a set form," we have neither power not 
inclination. But if he can show, that the ancient 
Jews had, beside psalmody, a written form of prayer, 
more than the benediction^ then has he countervaileid 
the evidence, that every manoflered his own prayer, 
except in joint addresses on extraordinary occasions, 
and has found what a learned bigotted dignitary of his 

2B 
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own church must have escaped, who teUs us in a very 
useful work, that, *' neither of these," the stationary 
men of the temple, and the worship|»ng people of Is- 
rael, ** had any public forms to pray by, nor any pub* 
lie ministers to officiate to them therein, but all prayed 
in private by themselves, and all according to their 
own private conceptions-*— and so continued to do, all 
the while the public sacrifices were ofiering up both 
morning and evening." He says the truth, and that 
they had no liturgy may be rested in, with as much 
confidence, as any negative not mathematical. But 
we hold him not to the concessions of his party, for 
we admit no opinions where evidence only is re- 
quired. 

We are surprised, that we should be put to the ne- 
cessity of asserting, that because the .ancient Jews did, 
on some extraordinary occasions, join in prayer to 
God, it by no means follows, that in their temple-ser- 
vice they continually joined in public prayers. This 
defect wholly destroys the writer's superstructure of^L. 
presumption, that Christ and his disciples used a set 
form oi prayer. That the Saviour did authorise joint 
prayer, and that it is our duty, under the gospel dis- 
pensation, no one denies : but so far is this fact from 
supporting his argument for a liturgy, that the circum- 
stance of his expressly enjoining this duty strengthens 
the position, that even joint prayer had not been either 
his, or their previous custom. The proofs brought 
from the second and third centuries, that Christ had 
" taught his disciples how to pray," by no means es- 
fablisn, either that the apostles, or that the Christian 
churches in the days of the apostles, used it as a public 
form. That it was in the second century rehearsed 
in public, whioh we now do, is no more a proof, that 
the churches then had, and read a liturgy of written 
forms, than the same fact proves, the rresbyterian 
churches in our day have written prayers, which they 
read in their public service. 

This writer cannot show us, that any apostle, or 
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any church in the first century, ever used the Lord's 
prayej as Ja form, so much as once. A mere possi- 
bility is no proof; and were this fact granted hirft, it 
could not sustain his argument ; for, that it was law- 
ful* is no evidence that it was necessary. We do not 
deny, that the giving of the prayer "was a permission 
to use it as a form, though given merely as a pattern ; 
but we think it was not commanded, because the Sa- 
viour's words so understood exclude every other 
prayer. 

If it were alloM^able for us to put the issue of the 
public cause, upon the question, whether any one of 
the ten early writers, mentioned in his fouHh number, 
has asserted that the church had a liturgy or form of 
public prayer, more than we have stated in our last 
number, we should not fear to do it ; notwithstanding 
the Christian church, from obvious causes, outstripped 
the synagogue in its early imitation of the temple-ser-^ 
vice. If all he can prove, extends only to the Lord's 
prayer, and ^ho words of Christ in appointing the two 
ordinances, then let every thing be cast out of the 
prayer-book, except these, and the dispute is terminat- 
ed. But the cause of truth demands, that neither 
hearsay evidenoe, nor the mere opinions of any age, 
or uninspired writer, should be received ; and the an- 
cient fathers are credible witnesses only of the factg 
within th^ own knowledge respectively. 

In the prayer of the disciples, (Acts iv. 24 — 31^ 
" thei/ all /j/i up their voices with one accord ; consequent- 
ly," he observes, "they all prayed the same thing, 
which they could not have done, had it not been pre- 
viously set in order and drawn tip." " Could not" one 
have spoken it, and " all" the rest repeated after him ? 
" Could not" one have thus prayed, atid " all" the rest 
have *• lifted up their voice," amen, amen, "with one 
accord?" When, in verse 31, " they were all filled with 
the Holy Ghost, and they spake the word with bold- 
ness," it is equally just to say, " they all" spoke " the 
sanie thing, which they could not have done, had it 
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not been previously set in order and drawn up.** Here 
the argument for reading prayers and sermons, stands 
supported by the same circumstances and words, and 
no doubt they may be affirmed of the apostles with 

3nal truth. Let this mode of expression be tried in 
lier passages. *Mn Acts 1, 10, 11/' ''two men in 
white apparel stood — and said, the men," &c. Did 
the two angels use a precomposed set form of address ? 
Peter's speech, ch. iii. 12 — ^26, is, in ch. iv. 1, referred 
to John as well as himself, in similar language, '* and 
as they spake to the people." In each instance the 
act of the one having the concurrence of the other, 
was, with the utmost propriety, referred to both. Did 
each elder, (ch. iv, 6, 7,) ask the same question of 
Peter and John t Afterwards (ch. v. 29) the answer of 
Peter is considered as the answer of the other aposw 
ties. ** Then Peter and the other apostles, answered,** 
6lc. But this prayer (ch. iv. 24) ^ was previously set 
in order and drawn up!" There was no time for it; 
Peter and John *-* being let go, they went.to their own 
company, and reported all that the chief priests and. 
elders had said unto them ; and when they neard that, 
they lift up their voices with one accord, and said," 
&c« It was the sudden effusion of their hearts ; if 
they had appointed any of their number to retire and 
draw up a form of prayer, worthy of the occasion, 
lest ihe impressive circumstances should induce them 
to betray more zeal than knowledge ; instead of the 
feeling here described, the record would have been a 
lifeless forip» and the worship a species of calculation 
bordering on hypocrisy. But "they were all filled 
with the Holy Ghost ;" what need could there be, in 
their state, to *' set in order and draw up" a prayer ? 
After all, if we could believe this pious writer's con- 
struction of the passage, this special case would be no 
proof, either of the existence pf a public liturgy at the 
period, or that a form of prayer was used in the ordi- 
nary worship of the apostles.. 
Because prayer was made without ceasing of the 
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church unto God for "Peter," who was imprisoned^ 
the writer supposes, that it was, in all probability, in 
strict unison with the custom of set forms. But until 
such custom has been proved, no such />ro6a&i/t7y exists. 
When the Presbyterian churches agree to pray for 
some object, no one infers, that they " agreed upon 
before hand, a set form ; nor would the doing this, on 
a special occasion, be a ground even o( probability that 
they used -a public liturgy. Upon such probabilities, 
nevertheless, this writer has attempted to erect a de- 
monstration of an ancient Jewish liturgy, founding it 
merely upon these instances, in which the people, upon 
extraordinary occasions, offered up a joint prayer, 
vhich he presumes was preconceived and written, 
although, at all other times, they prayed like the 
Pharisee and the Publican, each by himself. Neither 
is that which is occasional common, nor is joint 
praver necessarily preconceived, written and read. 

The desire of establishing an ancient Jewish liturgy, 
led Dr. Lightfoot to suppose the eighteen benedictions 
to be that liturgy ; altnough destitute of proof suf- 
ficiently ancient, and carrying on their face, that they 
were written since the dispersion, and when ther« 
was neither tempfe nor sacrifice. 
T. Justice is desirable in all things; to deduce sweep- 
|.^ng conclusions from imbecile and unsupported pre- 
' Qiisfss, is unjust This writer is safe in point of cha- 
racter, because his name is concealed : and the inter* 
rotative mode of his inference is probably a designed 
salvo for bis conscience, when he says : " Coupling 
the evidence of the general use of the Lord's prayer 
by the apostles, with the strong testimony of the in- 
stances recorded in the Acts, can any one doubt of the 
authority of set forms T rather, e$n any one doubt of 
the necessity of them T" There has been no evidence 
of the general " ^e of the Lord's prayer bv the apos- 
tles,'^ no, not a sdlitary examine ot any such thing, nor 
can this writer produce one. The " testimony of the 
instances recorded in the Acts," we have «een proves 
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nothing morCt than that the disciples joined in prayer, 
on particular occasions: but of their using a form in 
those instances, not a word is said, and even the pro^ 
bability in each case is excluded by the circumstances. 
Consequently, the '* coupling'' them together must be 

Erecisek the addition of two noughts. But the writer's 
rst inference is the ^ auiharity of set forms." If he 
means that they may be lawfully used, to this no one ob- 
jeets ; let every one use them who chooses ; and we 
nope many do with real devotion. But if he intends by 
the phrase, that it was either the preceptor practice of 
Chnst or his apostles, to pray by set forms, what he 
sajrs is perfectly gratuitous. His second conclusion 
from his unsupported premises, is the ^neoe^n/y" of set 
forms. There not having been a single mstance 
shown, either of the use of the Lord's prayer, or of 
any other set form by the disciples, the inference ought 
to have been, that they are not necessary. Prayer is 
the oflering up of the desires of the heart, and why 
may not every one, who knows how to express his 
thoughts on other subjects, speak his wants to God 7 
Nevertheless, he who has never cherished any desires, 
except those which were previously written for his 
use, and has been taught oy this writer, that an at- 
tempt to pray without a set form would be presump- 
tion, and a want of humility, may feel a necessity of 
such aid ; and let him have it free of censure. But 
•we are said to " neglect" the use of forms, ** from ig- 
norance of the Scriptural authority of such custom." 
Ignorant as we are, we shall not be also ungraieful to 
wis writer,.if he will show us, where the scriptures 
exhibit such a'custoni; and promise to give no more 
**Tent to our own words" in public prayer, when he 
shall evince set forms to have been ^' the ordinances 
of Christ, and the practice of his apostles." 

The zeal of this unknown writer was the most pro* 
bable cause of his astonishmeilt, when he asked: 
** What a stfelch of pride it is in man possessing only, at 
the utmost, the orainary operations of the Spirit, to 
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suppose, that he can safely practise that, which tlie 
fully inspired of God in the earliest and freest impulse 
of inspiration, under the gospel covenant, did not 
practise !" The " ordinary operations" are the " more 
excellent way," and preferable to gifts. There is 
some singularity, also, both in denominating them in- 
spiration, and in supposing them compatible with a 
" stretch of pride^^ But waiving these things, we ap- 
peal to the writer's own conscience, and ask, how fie 
could assert, that the apostles '* did not practise" ex- 
temporary prayer, when he has in vain attempted to 
show a single proof that they ever used a form ? The 
imputation of a " stretch of pride" cast upon every one 
who prays in public, without a precomposed form, 
must extend with equal justice to «very one, who 
preaches as did the apostles, without writing; and 
also to every man, who ventures to walk alone when 
be might use crutches. 

The charges oi pride and ignoraticey we are, because 
fallen men, less able to parry, than the arguments for 
a liturgy ; and to recriminate by showing, that the use 
of forms in praying and preaching is some evidence 
of both the flaws, might wound the feelings of the 
writer, if he should be, as we suppose he is, both a 
Christian and a gentleman. But wny should it be " a 
stretch of pride — rto suppose that, we would safely 
practise" extemporary prayer, if we have spent as 
much time, labor, and expense in obtaining knowledge 
and language, as we ought to have done ? And whr 
shoidd we aim at a. character for correctness, which 
is impossible to human nature ? We apprehend no. 
danger; and think we have followed as closely the 
examples of Christ and his apostles, as they who read 
or rehearse every word. If we should sit down 
to compose a prayer, and think God not to see what 
we are doing, till we have prepared it, and appear in 
the public desk to read it, we dispcirage his periections; 
but if he sees us, in alhour deliberations upon what we 
will say, a^d what withhold, we have gained nothing 
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in point of safdty. If by the terms, " iafdy prcuddse^ 
the writer had respect to the approbation of men, 
which we can scarcely imagine, such argument for 
forms is contemptibly puerile, and the apprehensiens 
of danger idolatrous. 



NUMBJBR IV. 



To serve the writer under this title in the Church 
Register, we will concede any thing that is true ; and 
will cheerfully admit, that if any part of the worship 
imder the Mosaic dispensation was not typical, and 
has not been removed by the gospel, it still continues : 
and that thus, not only the right of children to be re- 
ceived by circumcision into the church, whose parents 
were members^ not being taken away, and baptism 
now evidently occupying the place of circumcision, 
infant baptism is plainly justified ; but also the apos- 
tles were left both for the mode and subjects of bap- 
tism, almost entirely to their previous Jewish customs. 
At his reasoning for the baptism of females, because 
salvation is offered to all, of which he thinks they only 
are capable, who have been admitted by baptism into 
•* the state of covenanted grace,** we hesitate ; because 
baptism, although a sign only of passing from a sinful 
to a holy state, and not the change itself, either of na- 
ture or of state, was anciently confounded with and 
called regeneration ; yet as it cannot produce on the 
mind a mechanical effect^ irrespectively of its own 
choice ; so when Christ distinguished between being 
ham of the water and of the spirit^ his words certainly 
did neither imply, that the one birdi was the same as 
the other, nor that the one was the cause of the other. 
This doctrine, like his liturgy, with its confirmation. 
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canonical ordination, and many other thingss should 
have been, at the Reformation, abandoned as human 
inventions. 

Prayer is the common duty of Jew and Gentile, and 
in its natur<e personal, whether public or private, being 
the language of the heart, and the mode consequently 
unimportant. Among the distinguished people, the 
emblem of Divine Majesty rested on the mercy-seat ; 
there he* put iiis name ; from thence blessed the wor- 
shippers. The priests, as mediators, offered the morn- 
ing and evening sacrifices, and burned the incense be- 
tween the mercy-seat and the people, " who were pray- 
ing without." (Luke i. 9, 10.) The incense 6f the 
priests and the prayers of the saints, are often asso- 
ciated in the Scriptures. (Exod. xxx. 67 ; Ps. cxli. 2, 
xxxviii. 2 ; Rev. v. 8, viiL 3, 4.) The sanctuary, the 
priests, and the incense were types, (Heb. ix. 24,) but 
now Christians may draw near with boldness to the 
throne of grace. (Heb. iv; 14, 16, x. 21, 22.) The 
Sovereign of the Universe is the object of prayer. He 
may have mercy upon whom He will; but He will 
maintain the honor of his rectoral government, and 
extend his mercy only through Christ. The work t)f 
the priests was not to speak the petition of the people, 
but to act as typical mediators ; and whilst ^they were 
ofiering sacrifices, and burtiing the incense of the 
morning and evening, the people at the temple, in the 
synagogues, in the streets and market places, in their 
closets or in foreign lands, were praying with their 
faces towards the mercy-seat. Nevertheless, if it can be 
shown that there was a liturgy under the former dis- 
pensation, in public use in the temple, we are as ready 
ta receive and use it, with suitable modifications, as 
we are to sing the Psalms of David. But if the truth 
really is, that each appeared and prayed in his own 
words, and considered that the pubHc sacrifices might 
afford him the advantage of procuring acceptance for 
his requests, he asked for himself, not in preconceived 
written forms, but whatsoever he thought he most 
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needed. In like manner, when a few Christians are 
assembled, the presence of Grod is promised to their 
worship ; and whether one utters a prayer, or many 
pray in succession, the prayer is still necessarily seve- 
ral, for each adopts what suits his views, and adds 
what he chooses in mental aspirations, unembarrassed 
by set words ; and that Grod, who sees the heart, will 
answer the prayer of faith. If it be a printed form, it 
is equally prayer, by those who offer it up, making it 
their own, but not otherwise. 

An argument predicated upon the want of a prohibi- 
tion of set forms, is but a waste of words, unless it be 
first shown, that such forms had previously existed. 
' To the challenge given hy the writer in the Church 
Register, ** to adduce one mstance that contains any 
allusion to such prohibition," we answer, we will take 
up the gauntlet the moment he shows ^' the custom of 
using set forms in the public worship of the Jews," 
prior to the Christian era; and we shall be satisfied, 
if he can show precept, example, or even an allusion 
to a written liturgy in the Scriptures : and common 
sense dictates, that no prohibition can be reasonably 
expected, of that which had no previous existence. 
The amount of his argument seems to be, that every 
thine not prohibited is lawful ; which will justify the 
teaching for • doctrines the commandments of men. 
We shall never object to their using -set forms of 
prayer, who prefer to do so : but we censure the de- 
nominating any thing the command of God, which is 
of merely human appointment, and pronounce it to be 
will-worship. It is probable, that neither Aaron, nor 
Jeroboam, designed to change the object of worship ; 
they introduced only other signs of the divine pre- 
sence. But their innovations invaded the divine pre- 
rogative, and were treason. Liturgies having neither 
precept, nor example under either dispensation, fall 
under the same censure ; and although they may be 
used innocently by those who are accustomed thus to 
worship, for prayer is the desire of the heart ; yel 
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when introduced either by civil or ecclesiastical au- 
thority, as the command of-God, who has commanded 
no such thing, it is an error like bis, who said, ^< these 
be thy gods, {meaning the singular^) Oh Israel, which 
brought thee out of the land of Egjppt." We are 
forced to these representations^ that this pious^ writer 
may see, that it is neither insincerity nor pride which 
prevents our confessing such practice to be ** Scriptu- 
ral and apostolic," but a perfect conviolicm that it is 
neither ; and a- persuasion that it ought not to have 
been introduced. If prayer, even when joint, be per* 
sonal and several, and strictly the application, of a 
child to a father in every instance* the unrenewed 
never pray; for every one who asketh' receiveth, and 
they wha receive not, hove not asked. When prayer, 
therefoi^, is defined the offering up the desiresrof the 
heart, it must be understood only of holy desires ; 
otherwise it is an abomination, and these exist only 
in the justified. - More fnay agree jn their petitions, 
but there is not so much one prayer as a concert of 
prayers, which are as numerous as the beheving wof^ 
shippers. ^ 

The fifth number presents also an argument, novel 
to us, and ingmiious — ^** among the diversities of gifls 
— ^there is no mentionof the gift of praying;*' whence 
he infers that the necessity of it was prevented by the 
eustom, ** of offering up congregationally their prayers 
ip a pre-composed and set foisS." This is a fine ox- 
ample of the non causa pro causa, the assignation of a 
wrong cause. Gifts were distinguished from grac 
those might exist wheie the party was still an enemy,- 
grace only where the disposition was changed. So . 
fer as prayer consisted of words or sentiments, it. 
might be a gift ; but more strictly, prayer is the oflTer- 
ing up of the desires of the heart, under which aspect, 
it IS moral, not physical, of grace not by gift, and ordi- 
nary not extraordinary. The nature of prayer, there- 
fore, and not the use of forms, prevented the enumera- 
tion of prayer among the* gifts, which were bestowed 
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under the adminktration of the Spirit, in planting the 
churches. But this advocate of the divine authority 
ot liturgies, thinks his argument derives '* weight from 
the apostle's, injunction — not to pray in an unknown 
tongue, because the people could not say amen, to such 
prayers :'' and he infers, '* neither can they say amen 
to prayers uttered by the ministers extemporaneously ; 
because they are to know what they are praying for^ 
and how they are praying, which men in general can- 
not do, when any person, though inspired, is praying 
for them in words and sentiments which are his own, 
and Unknown to others before tliey are uttered.** If 
impiredf it is scarcely discernible how the zoords and 
sentimerUs should be his own. Also, in public, which 
is joint prayer, the speaker does not usually ** pray 
for them'* who hear, out uses the first person pluraL 
But that the prohibition to pray in an unknown tongue 
should aid the cause of liturgies, it must be presumed 
that the church, of Corinth had liturgies in diflferent 
tongues, and that the apostle meant to restrict them to 
the use of those only which the people could under- 
.stand. What would the Catholics say to this 1 But the 
design of the apostle was to correct, and prevent the 
abuse of gifts; and particularly the vanity of praying 
in the words of an unknown language. The gift of 
tongues was important, that strangers might hear the 
goq)el; but public prayers should be spoken in the 
common language, that every one lifiight make them 
their own by their amen, and do the very thing of 
which the writer has said, " neithier can they say 
amen to prayers uttered extemporaneously." 
. Another argument adduced is, that " as all things 
are to be done decently and in order, so the best way of 
insuring that decency and order, was^ that all should 
pray with one mind and one mouth, which could only 
DO done congregationally by the adoption of pa*ayers 
one and the same, and known and understood by all.** 
This precept of decency and order was used by Bel- 
larmine to establish the whole service and ceremonies 



of the chui^h of Rome; and is as valid for the whole 
as it is for a part ; and this writer is. as much bound 
by it to receive the popish ritual, as we are to adopt 
his. Our ideas of decency and order are probably 
diverse. He thinks decency and order impossible in a 
congregation where all rise up to pray, and hear in 
profound silence the words of him who leads, and lift 
up in aspirations his petitions, adding what breathings' 
they choose, in the name of Christ, to the throne of 
Gfodt whom they thus approach with the confidence of 
children to a father. To us, probably through desue- 
tude, when we hear the reader^s words echoed back 
from every corner of the church, in every possible 
tone, loud and soft, harsh and smooth, hurried and 
slow; and our ears are not more offended with dis- 
cords, than our eyes by a confusion of countenances, 
some gay and absent, others hanging upon the lips of 
the speaker, and others fixed upon their books« which 
of the two modes of worship is most favorable to de- 
cency and order, appears not doubtful. Nor is there 
with us. any uncertainty, either about the time or 
manner of the introduction of liturgies, as we hinted 
in our second number. We not only have all the 
certainty that a negative admits, that none of these 
written forms existed in the first ages of Christianity ; 
but also evidence, that they came in^at a period when 
the church had become greatly corrupted. The simi- 
larity which the liturgy advocated by this writer, bears 
unto the Latin Catholic liturgy, shows its origin ; and 
the clerical sentiment of the day was no doubt ex- 
pressed by a learned doctor of the establishment, 
when he said, " As to our churches prescribing a litur- 
gy of set forms of prayer and administration of sacra- 
meaxts, and other public offices, it is easy to show, thiat 
symbolizing with the church of Rome is so far from 
teing culpable, and much more from being a just 
ground of separation from our church, that it is highly 
commendable." Yet we do not think, and therefore 
canoftt say of oun^ that it is the only mode in which 
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worship can be riffhtiy offered ; and were surprised^ 
when we read in me Church Register, that to ^pray 
with one mind and one mouth" can ** only be done 
congregationallv by the adoption of prayers one and 
the same, and known and understood by all.** We 
had thought any mode sufficient in which the desire 
of the heart can be offered ; but if one mouth be essen- 
tial, how can many be one 1 

An argument is drawn also from the meaning of the 
original word rendered "order," in the passage of 
Scripture last cited ; which, he thinks, denotes a pre- 
vious arrangement and setting in order ; hence, he 
asks, if Paul may not have referred to an "order 
which had been prescribed V* His interrogations imply 
a doubtfulness, which it is to his credit not to conceaL 
His perplexities demand commiseration. But be as' 
cends to no higher authority than the opinions of a 
modern Gernmn lexicographer, whioh merits no an. 
swer. A writer of his own church, understanding this 
same word to signify a rule or canon^ has used it as an 
argument against allowing toleration to our fathers ; 
a favor we oo not ask ; and has observed in the true 
spirit of these times : " We must not break God's com- 
mands in charity to them, and therefore we must not 
perform public services indecently and disorderly, for the 
sake of tender consciences." Thank heaven, those 
days are past. 

That "the church of England," meaning, we sup- 
pose, in America, "holds fast the form of sound 
words" in "articles of belief," and "modes of wor- 
ship," is matter of gratulation with this writer, in 
which we also partake ; for we think her articles are 
sound in the main, and of her modes of worship 
would make no complaint. That much piety exists 
among her evangelical members, we are happy to 
have no doubt; of the re^t, we presume not to judge ; 
but possessing kind feelings to the denomination, as u 
branch of the church of Christ, we wish never to say, 
or write a word against her government or ritual; 
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but the same uncharitable spirit, which, by passing an 
ecclesiastical ostracism, disgusted and exiled our 
fathers, has followed us in our retreat with its old, ig- 
norant, and unfounded monopoly. To vindicate the 
truth is a duty easy, all that is necessary to us 
being merely to disclose the facts of ancient history, 
when the unadulterated cause of the gospel will re- 
commend itself 
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WmLST the Christian reads the Psalms of David 
with self-application, pleasure springs from the reflec* 
tion, that he reads the w^ord of God ; yet in almost 
every Psalm wo pass by things which we do not lift 
up to the throne of grace. To these set forms, of in- 
spiration none object ; but their first design was praise. 
Had the apostles left us set fojms of prayer, as they 
must have been also inspired, they would have fallen 
into general use. If the author of Liturgical Conside- 
rations, in the Church Register, could have shown 
" the use of set forms, by the apostles," " it matters not 
on how few occasions," we should have gladly re- 
ceived them; but whether a solitary instance has ap- 
peared, an impartial public can judge. His supposi- 
tion, that apostolic practice would continue to A. D. 
120 or 130, is reasonable ; and we concede still more, 
that though he has not shown, that the apostles used 
set forms of prayer in public, yet if the churches in 
any short period after their day, did in fact use such 
forms, then must they have been in use in the times of 
inspiration; and we follow his researches on this 
point with impartiality. 

In Clement, who is first adjured, we have the utmost 
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confidence. But what in his letter could have invited 
the appeal, i>affle8 conjecture. The Greek word 
*• liturgy** does occur at each of the places cited, yet 
this writer's prOdence has rendered it worship and service. 
The church at Corinth had existed long under those, 
who by the extraordinary gifts and guidance of the 
Spirit, planted the first churches; and this letter being 
written before the destruction of Jemisalem, they 
could have had presbjrters but a few years. The ob- 
ject of the letter, being to cause them to receive again 
their presbyters, whom they had rejected, it is evident 
they had been averse to church order. To this Cle- 
ment presses them as the ordinance of God. *' Whercy 
and by whom he wills things to be accomplished, he 
has ordained, in his sovereign pleasure; that all things 
piously done unto well pleasing, might be acceptable 
unto nis own will.** He then refers them to the ser- 
vices (liturgies) of the temple^ appointed to the high 
jpriest, and the rest of the priesthood, alleging that lay- 
men were there restricted to their own duties. Im- 
mediately he observes, "Jet each one of you brethren 
praise dknl in his own sphere, living in a good con- 
science, each not exceeding the prescribed rule of his 
service, with reverence.** Agam he refers them to 
the worship at Jerusalem, and argues the greater guilt 
of the Christians at Corinth, from their greater know- 
ledge. The church was therefore not to continue 
witnout presbyters, nor their duties to be invaded by 
those, who had not been appointed to them. The de- 
sign of Clement is clear, and his reasoning forcible, 
but we discern not even the most remote dlusion, in 
either passage, to the use of set forms in worship. 

"Polycarp exhorts the Philippians to return to the 
word, that was delivered from the beginning, watching' 
unto prayer.'' This advice of Paul, Cvprian observes, 
"shows that they can obtain from God, what they ask, 
whom God sees to be watching in prayer.*' They re- 
commend an importunity like that of the Canaanite^ 
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who would receive no denial, and are rather an argu- 
ment against, thanfor set forms of prayef. 

The expression* "one common supplication," "one 
common prayer," "your joint prayers" in the letter 
ascribed to the pious Ignatius, and which are a blot 
upon his memory, imply no necessity, that the pray- 
ers should have been written and read; for if one led 
the worship, and the rest united, the prayer wag owe, 
joint f and common. In this mode the unlearned could 
unite as well as those who could read. It prayer 
books had been then the order of the day, the cum- 
brous machinery could not have escaped notice. 
These "powerful" prayers were of single congrega- 
tions, for though those spurious letters were written 
long after the death of the martyr, and when episco- 
pacy had commenced in its parochial form; yet even 
then, liturgies in the sense of written prayers, were 
unknown. Evidence to procure belief, should, flow 
from pure fountains, but - the writer of those letters 
though unworthy of credit, had not anticipated litur- 
gies. 

"Tertullian does not notice in his apology any 
change." Unless liturgies had been .introduced in his 
day, there was no change, that could have accrued on 
this subject; but we have seen, that they were intro- 
duced long afterwards. "Besides the userof the Lord's 
prayer, and the psalms, he mentions the subject of 
their constant suppUcations, from which we may infer 
that there were additional forms used by the Christians, 
besides that perfept one, given by our Lord himself." 
Although the repeated exhibition of tlie Lord's prayer 
affords a fair presumption that there was no other pat- 
tern given by him, yet this writer thence infers the ex- 
istence of mori3. Also, because Tertullian mentions 
JSfferent subjects of prayer, he presumes the prayers must 
have be^n written and read; but as none such have been 
shown to have then existed, and no public forms to have 
been then in use, except the rehearsal of the Lord's pray- 
ar, the presumption ispreciselythe reverse,and the infer- 

2c2 
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ence against him. Christians were persecuted, because 
they would not ofibr to the gods sacrifices for the Em- 
peror; TertuHian alleged that they could not apply to 
fods unable to afibrd nelp, but that they prayed to the 
Jmighty for the Emperor; and to establish the truth 
of what he said, he referred his enemies to the Scrip- 
tnres which required Christians to pray for their ene» 
mies, their persecutors, and for Emperors, and for all 
who were in authority. Apol. c. 31. If Christians had 
then used written forms of prayer, thev must have 
been produced as the best evidence, but nis reference 
to the Scriptures, to prove the principles of Christians* 
evinces that they had no forms, whicn they could bring 
in defence. 

Cyprian is next adduced ; "whose 'evidence is still 
more explicit, when he warns Christians, not. to babbie 
their prayers, in unpremeditated, or disorderly words; 
neither to use a tumultuous or confounding loquacity, 
and earnestly exhorts his flock, to take care their hearts 
and voices go together in prayer." We suppose the 
passage, here spoken of, to be, "non ventilare preces 
nostras inconditis vocibus, nee petitionem commendan- 
dam modeste Deo, tumultuosa loquacitate jactare : 
quia Deus non vocis, sed cordis auditor est." If the 
people, who were here reproved used only a written li- 
turgy, it is impossible, that they should have been guilty 
. of babbling, disorderly words, and tumultuous loqua- 
city: but these improprieties might readily have oc- 
curred in the secluded assemblies of zealous, perse- 
cuted Christians, where many successively led in 
prayer ; and especially, if they spoke aloud their amerif 
accompanied with pious effusions. Cyprian confirms 
this view by proposing immediately in the same para- 
graph the example of Hannah ; whom he affirms to 
nave been a type of the church, wAo spoke not with her 
voice but with her hearty^r-ond obtained what she sought* 
She certainly prayed without a written form, and the 
church was advised to pray as she did. This "evi- 
dence is still more explicit," for it substitutes among 
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the people mental, in the place of vocal prayer. But 
because the writing is on the subject of the Lord's 

Erayer, which in the third century was publicly recited 
y memory, it may be thought, that he reproves the 
disorderly rehearsal of this aloud by the people J it 
liatstbe remembered however that the accusation was 
of loquacity, which implies that they used their own 
words. 

**6regory Thaumaturgus A. D. 270, composed or 
compiled a Kturgy for the use of the churches in Cap- 
padocia, which continued to be used without any va- 
riation till the' time of— Basil about one hundred 
years after.*' We are sorry to see this hackneyed 
allegation here presented with absolute positiveness, 
notwithstanding the notoriety of the numerous objec- 
tions. If we suppose it to be Basil's, it is hearsay evi- 
dence, and not nearer to its time than a century; but 
it is contradicted by his sixty-third epistle, in so many 
word«, wherein speaking to them of Gregory Thau- 
maturgus, he says, " you have preserved nothing.** 
The evidence is allowed by Erasmus, who translated 
the piece, and by others, to have been in part^ or 
whole, a forgery in the name of Basil; and this opinion 
was not founded. merely upon diversity of style; but a 
falsehood, of which that writer was incapable. But 
the words " they have not added any practice, word, 
or mystical type, besides what he had left them," do 
not speak that he had left them a liturgy. If the piece be 
genuine, it is a defence of Basil for varying the form of 
the doxology i and in the whole of it we can find no- 
tiitng, which concerns forms or liturgies, and the Greek 
terms rendered worrf, mystical^ and type are each, in 
other parts of it, plainly used for the doxology. It is, 
therefore, and we believe justly denied, " that there 
, ever was such a thing in the world as Gregory Thau- 
mattirgus's- liturgy," and we assert with much confi- 
dence, that we know not a particle of proof of any 
such thing. 
^Eusebitifi A, D. 315, in his life of Constantine--- 
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records even a form appointed by the Emperor to be 
used by his foreign soldiers." The first Christian 
Emperor being by the laws of the empire the pontifex 
maximusy was entitled to prescribe to the heathenish 
part of his army their religious rites; and might frame 
this short prayer accommodated to ^' saint, to savage 
and to sage," wherein the sovereignty of God only is 
mentioned, without other titles, and not a word either 
peculiar to Christianity, or offensive to heathens 
IS found. This was furnished to all in the Latin, 
that they might read and be prepared to rehearse it ; 
and on Sunday they paraded in an open field, when 
upon a signal given, they pronounced tnese words and 
no more. It was probably intended by the Emperor 
in one sense, and understood by his pagan soldiers in 
another. That it should be writteji was^ absolutely 
necessary, otherwise they could neither judge of, nor 
use it It was rather a profession of alle^nce, con^ 
taining prayers for the Emperor and his family, than 
an act of worship. This is thq first form made to he 
used as such in public, which the writer has found, 
and this was designed for, and rehearsed only by pa- 
gans, not by a Christian church. The residue of the 
army rested on the day, and zoithout any hindrance re- 
sorted, for worship to the Christian assemblies. This 
singular compromise of Constantino, is no proof, that 
there existed a liturgy of written prayers, even at that 
{)eriod, which was read in the churches. 

" He," Constaniine, " also speaks of appeasing Christ 
by sacred prayer^ and frequent litanies^ as a mode of wor- 
snip well established." The theology of this passage 
was in character both for Constantine and Eusebius ; 
for. neither of them had right views of the mediatorial 
character. The English word litany means a form of 
supplication ; the Greek word litany meant supplication 
itself; frequent is not in our copy. The reasons whioh 
prevented the anglicising the word liturgy in Clement, 
should have excluded the English word litany here. 
This oversight is aggravated by the use of italics. 
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But we forbear; either disappointment may have ex- 
asperated zeal ; or the writer begged the question un- 
guardedly; yet justice to our cause demands, that we 
should say, what every discriminating mind will dis- 
cern, that the Greek words afibrd not a shadow of 
proof of any written forms of prayer whatever. 

"Gregory Nazlanzen testifies- of — Basil that the 
appointment of prayers was among his remarkable 
deeds/' If forms had existed under both dispensa- 
tions, and if his wonder-working predecessor had left 
a liturgy, from which the people never swerved in 
axAy word, or mystic type, *tis difficult to perceive how 
BasiPs appointment of prayers should be a remarkable 
deed. But his prayers wfere sung ;.and how Basil pro- 
moted the alternate way of singing, may be seen by 
his own account of it, in his sixty-tnird epistle. 

" This father also records that Julian the apostate, 
in his endeavor to subvert Christianity, designed to 
form his pagan rites of worship like those already 
established by the Christians, ana that he intended to 
institute a form of wayerP The subtle designs of Ju- 
lian we admit, ^nd nave admired the wisdom and pru- 
dence of his advices to pagan priests, but a " form of 
prayer** was not that, whicn Gregory Nazianzen 
meant, or Julian intended. That the original word 
means also hymns in ancient writers, has been often 
abundantly shown. Also the w^ords rendered form 
(literally, type in part) were designed to express ^aWtai 
resenMance. Juhan knew, that the Christian assem- 
blies were much occupied in, and highly delighted 
with their alternate psalmody, and he wished some-^ 
thing of the kind, to render paganism popular, and 
balance this advantage, possessed by the Christian 
worship. : 

We nave now followed the ' writer in the Church 
Register to the fourth century, and if we could from 
thence date the commencement of written public 
forms of prayer, so many were the corruptions of the 
church at that period, that they would deserve lio 
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more regard, than if they had commenced in the pre- 
sent age. But to justify the representations we gave 
in a former number, we will consider the next proof, 
which derives much plausibility from the modern 
senses of some of the terms. . 

"In the council of Laodiciaa canon was arranged 
that the same liturgy of prayer should be used at the ninth 
hour and in the evening. This council was called 
about A. D. 310, principally on account of an innova- 
tion, which some persons were disposed to make by 
offering up their own prayers one part of the day, and 
those which they had received from their forefathers 
on the other." The original word is liturgy, which to 
take iij its modern sense is begging the question. This 
meaning* ought first to be shown to be as old as that 
council; but it then meant any service of a public na- 
ture. The Greek word liturgy occurs Acts. xiii. 2. 
Rom. XV. 16, 27. Philip, ii. 17, 30. 2 Con ix.-12. Heb. 
viii. 2, 6. ix. 21, but no one ventures to prove by the 
Greek of those passages the existence of set forms of 
written prayers. Also the word in the canon rendered 
prayers, is the same that we mentioned as often, signi- 
fying psalms or hymns, and so it was understood by 
some of the Greek writers upon this canon. But 
against these things this writer has provided a de- 
fence, by giving us the design of the council in mak- 
ing this canon; yet it is all perfectly gratuitous; until 
he has proved, what he has alleged, he has done no- 
thing. We might also introduce, if opinions were any 
thing, that of ia Greek historian, who says on this ca- 
non, what is more feasible, that there were afternoon 
hymns sung, but the people used others as vespers, or 
evening songs, in their meetings to prevent which the 
synod determined, that the afternoon praises should 
also be used in the evening. They designed probably 
to restrain irreffularities, and promote devotion. And 
the canon which precedes it, and which provides, that 
two hymns or psalms should not follow m immediate 
succession, favors the opinion. This council was in- 
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considerable, is omitted by some, its flate very uncer- 
tain» its authority nothing, and some of its canons a 
reproach. The thirteenth removed from the people 
the choice of their ministers; the fifteenth prohibited 
any in the church from singing, except those who 
went into the gallery of singers. Yet it maybe some 
evidence of thue condition of the churches in the pro- 
consuljir Asia at that tilne, and does show, that either 
in their praises, or prayers, the people were restricted 
by the clergy assuming an authority not their due. 
But long afterwards, the third council of Carthage 
gave their approbation of some prayers, and directed 
that the people should also use those, which were col*- 
lected by the wiser sort ; and they express their object 
to have been, to exclude errors in faith. These things 
evince a gradual progress towards the public use of 
written prayers, and are consequently wholly irr6con* 
cileable,with the opinion, that the church had 9. liturgy, 
in the modern sense of the word, from the days of the. 
apostles. . - 

Cavilling against the eoppediency of set forms could not 
be, when neither a tongue nor a pen had been moved. 
Nor could we err from " the example prescribed-by 
God, practised and sanctioned by our Saviour and his 
apostles, and persevered in by the Christian churchy" 
if there was neither such example or practice. Were 
the arguments of this writer as strong as his confi- 
dence, his labors would appear to more advantage, 
but he cannot expect us to believe without, or contrary 
to evidence ; if such he has, he will oblige us- by put- 
ting his finger upon a single fact, that will show a pub- 
lic liturgy or set form to have been used in the church, 
in or «oon after the . apostolic age ; for when we read 
of the efiect of sinning upon a single point, we fear to 
trust that theology, which supposes any crime not so 
heinous as to exclude from salvation. 
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The professed object of the seventh number, under 
ttts title in the Church Register^ is to show, ^'what 
these forms and prayers were — employed in the**fli»- 
dent ''public worahip." To soecial mstanCes of writ- 
ten prayers, both national ana private, in the Old Tes- 
tament, the attention of the reader has been called ; 
that psalms were sung* in the temple, even statedly, no 
one denies ; also, that in the synagptfues the Scrip- 
tures were read, and sometimes expbined, is known 
to all who read the gospels. The first Christians were 
Jews, worshipped in the s}magogues on the Sabbaths, 
in their own assemblies on- the Lord'is day, and were 
considered and tolerated by the Roman government 
only as Jews, the worship of the first- churches must 
consequently have nearly conformed to that of the 
synagogues ; if this writer therefore can show a litur- 
gy of the synagogue, in ihe apostles* daySf he will do 
much. 

''From the Mishaa we learn that eighteen collects, 
or benedictions were used, which are ascribed to 
Ezra, the chief of the great Sanhedrim.** ' 

The M ishna is a compilation of those traditions, 
which Christ censured. After the destruction of Je- 
rusalem by Titus, the Jews were again subjected to a 
second destruction ; their losses in public men and 
schools, and the scattering of the people into other 
countries^ are the reasons assigned for the writing of 
their traditions. This labour was accomplished by a , 
Rabbi, whose name is still fresh with them ; and was 
called the Mishna; the date whereof is placed by- 
universal consent between A. D. 150 and 200. The 
credit of the book is nothing, except with the sect, 
who receive its fables. The Mishna, dijBTering from 
other writings of the ancient Jews on the origin of the 
benediotions, a comparison has been made by Yitringa. 
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The evidenc^i that Ezra ^rote the benedictions^ comes 
too late« and is not only at best a mere hearsay, but 
wholly incredible. Had the benedictions existed from 
the days of Ezra, they must have- been unwritten till 
the Mishna, which consists of things previously un- 
written. If SMch traditismal prayers were possible, and 
CQuId have existed ; why are they not mentioned in 
the New Testaoient? But ttey can tell their own age. 
We read in one ©f them ; "dwell in the midst of Jeru- 
salem, thy city, ^as. thou hast promised, and build it 
![uickly iix our days, with a building, that shall continue 
OF ever." In another it is said — "bring again the le- 
vitical ministry into the temple of thy house, and ac- 
cent quickly, with love and good will, the sacrifices of 
the IsraeUtes, to be consumed with fire, with their 
prayers,**'&c. Thus do the benedictions themselves 
i^w, that they were written, when the Jews had nei- 
ther city, nor temple, nor sacrifices. That they were 
oomposed since the dispersion, is evident from these 
words ; "call us by the sound of the great trumpet to 
our liberty, and lift the standard, to which all our dish 
persion may be gathered from the four regions of ihj& 
earth to our own land." Also when they ask; "let 
there be no hope to the afostaXes from religion^ let all 
heretics suddenly perish^ how many soever they be.. 
May the kingdom of pride be eradicated, and suddenly 
broken in our days," they must have intended by apos- 
tates and heretics Jewish Christians, and by the oro«rf 
kingdom the Roman empire. The sacrifices of the 
temple were of divii^ authority, until the death of 
Christ ; and they still, though improperly, continued 
when the epistle to the Hebrews was written ; and also 
when Clement wrote the letter, cited in our last num- 
ber. But as long as the city, temple, sacrifices, and 
levitical ministry remained, these prayers could not 
have been offered. Not only is it absurd to suppose, 
that either Christ, or his apostles, or the primitive 
churches ever did,**or with propriety could have offer- 
ed these prayers; but there is no evidence, upon 

2D 
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which to found even a probabSity, that the J^ws them- 
selretf ofiered them, until after that dispersion, which 
followed the second destruction of the Jewish people. 

It is asserted that these benedictions, ''formed their 
principal prayers, and the remainder probably were 
made up of the precatory parts of the psalms.'* As 
it is certain, that the eighteen benedictions were never 
offered in prayer in the temple, for then the people 
must have spoken falsely, because the prayers do 
themselves say, that there was neither temple,' nor sa- 
crifice, nor priestly services ; so the probability that, 
"the remainder, were made up of the precatory parts 
of the psalms," is destitute of proof, unless singing be 
called reading. In the synagogues they were no doubt 
read with the other Scriptures ; but in the temple the 
psalms were sung by the order of singers* 

The "hours of prayer" were those in which the 
sacrifices were oflfered, and the incense burned, and 
whilst the priests were thus occupied, prayers were 
the business of the people, who "stood without," as 
they did at the time of the vision of Zacharias, each 

Graying for himself like the pharisee and publican, 
'ho Jews did often at their meals each ask a blessing 
audibly for himself; and with propriety, if all prayer 
be in its nature several and personal, even when joined 
in by others. 

We are iigairi told that, "In the apostolic writings 
we read of no prohibition against the use of establisn* 
ed forms.'* True : nor are they mejitioned at all, be- 
cause they had no existence. "It becomes therefore 
those, who are a form to themselves, to show their 
reasons, why they reject this custom." > There was no 
such custom among either Jews or Christians till the 
period when the church was corrupted ; and this cir- 
cumstance is a good reason for rejecting forms. They, 
who were a law to themsdves, were heathens ; and we, 
who are a form to ourselves , aie also left to ^^uncovenanted 
mercy;'*^ but are nevertheless able to show, both the 
reason of our hope, and also reasons for r^ecting'vfnU 
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ten forms of public prayers. We have many special 
reasons for objecting to the forms used both by the 
Catholic, and Episcopal churches, which we must 
show if compelled. We have other general ones ; 
we find in exf0r'ience no need of them ; and doubt 
their utility in public worship; out of the abundance 
of the heart, the mouth can speak. If ministers be 
incompetent to lead without such help, they are unfit 
for their office. Forms restrict devotion, cramp iHe 
desires of the heart, and by long famiUarity become 
dead and insipid ; they have also an unhappy tendency 
to supersede a mental intercourse with God, and to 
render men contented with external homage. But 
above all we think, that no uninspired men have a right 
to saddle the church of Christ with a set of words and 
phrases, to which the desires, confessions, and peti- 
tions of the people, must be confined in public wor- 
ship. 

That universals cannot be deduced from particu- 
lars, is not less a rule in morals, than in reasoning; 
but the promise of success given by the Saviour to 
the prayer of two or three, who have agreed to ask 
for some common object, though described as a spe- 
cial case, an^ left by him optional, is incautiously by 
the unknown writer converted into a general rule, and 
made a duty. . Prom hence also he has inferred, that 
— "every prayer uttered ex/empore in the congregation, 
must be unknown to the community, till it is offered,, 
and cannot therefore be considered as the joint and 
agreed prayer of the persons met together for public 
worship." It cannot be a duty in ev^ry case to agriec 
previously on the object for which we are to pray; 
also it is not necessary, to the agreement implied in 
Christ's language that the very words of the prayer 
should be. previously ascertained. Nor does the Sa- 
viour's language require that the agreement be even 
previous to the- prayer ; if the same petitions, or even 
desires, are ofirere4 by different persons, his design is 
fulfiUed- 
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To pray with the understanding is an apostolic ad- 
vice ; whence he also argues the necessity of written 
prayers, because, — "certainly no one, except the per- 
son who is the organ of the prayer, can fulfil the apos- 
tle's direction to pray with the understanding.'' So 
often as men take the language of Scripture in other 
than its original sense, they must mistake the truth. 
This writer uses the word "undeistanding" for a pre- 
vious knowledge of the loords of the prayer; but the 
apostle meant by it a knowledge of the subject maitery 
and of ^e propriety of cLskins at the time of uttering the 

Erayer. ^ "How shall the unlearned say amen — ^seeing 
e understandeth not what thou sayest," because pray- 
ine in an unknown tongue. It is not necessary that 
"the organ of prayer" should previously know the 
words he is to use. The most affecting, fervent, and 
best prayers, which believers ever make, are without 
previous arrangement, or preparation, except an effort 
to obtain a humble composed frame of- mind. He 
who speaks, and they who hear, and join with the 
heart in such prayer, do, in the sense of the apostle, 
prav with the spirit and the understanding} also. 

Because the Roman Christians were divided about 
weeks and days, the apostle prayed God to grant them 
a sameness of views, that they might unanimously with 
one mouth glorify God. Rom. xv. 6. This is made an 
argument lor written prayers, because one .mind and 
me mouth, — *'could not be, if they did not use prayers 
common to all." But the apostle prayed, that God 
would give them the same views, and not a written 
form ; for he concluded, that with this gift their words 
would be sufficient. The Corinthian church having 
become discordant, the apostle -advised them to speak 
the same thing, and he perfectly joined tcgeiher in the same 
mind, and the same judgment, i Cor. i. 10, "which is slu 
express injunction for unity of. worship and unity of 
faith; the first of which is preserved by established 
prayers, known before, and agreed upon by all; and 
the latter by a form of belief, or creed, assented to by 
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agreeing Christians.*' When any thing is enjoined, 
whatever is necessary to such obedience is also com- 
manded; but every thing which might promote the 
end is not also enjoined. If forms may be thus justified, 
so may images, because they enliven devotion : in like 
manner, an establishment, supported by an inquisition, 
since they produce unity of faith, must be lawful. 
The creed foisted in, we suppose either to be the apos- 
tles, which no one of them ever saw; or that of 
Athanasius, made afler his day, both of which are in 
the main good, though of no authority ; but how the 
rehearsal of a creed can be an act of worship, must 
be left to him to decide, who can so happily prove th^t 
the words of the apostje require the things. 

In **praying always with all prayer and supplication Toiih 
the Spirit^^-^the word rendered supplication exactly an- 
swers to the terin litany; "and it nas great force," in 
the words "m every thing by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving.** — *'In this passage we have a direction 
from the apostle to use in our public service, prayers, 
litanies and thanksgivings." Whet force can this wri- 
ter intend, except in support of a litany in the sense 
of the compilers of the prayer-book? Unless it be "a 
direction from the apostle" how to make the prayer 
book, these quotations are wholly irrelevant Thus 
understood, his argument is level to the meanest capa^ 
city. The apostle has incdlcated, besides prayer, 
which means "that mode of addresjsing God, which in 
the people's name is offered up by' the minister, and 
lesponded to, with amen, by them," also, the duty of 
supplication ; but the Greek word for ^^supplication, ex- 
actly answers to litany;" thereforeJie has given "di- 
rection" to lyiake a litany. Tho writer's pious zeal for 
his prayer book probably prevented his discerning, 
that he used the word litany in a sense not intended 
by the apostle; yet the effect is, that his argument is 
worth nothing. 

The professed design of this number was to consi- 
der, "what these forms and prayers were, in their pub- 

2d2 
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lie wonhipr* but tbe total faflure, both with regard to 
the Jews» and primitive Christiansy is a practical proof 
of the weakness of his cause* 

When the desire of Truth, or the propriety of self- 
vindication leads the unprejudiced to investigate the 
origin of liturgies, they will be found to have arisen 
long after the days of the apostles; first in individual 
churdies, and then to have obtained in larger districts, 
as a merely human contrivance professedly to eizclude 
error; and afterwards to have oeen continued as a 
master-piece of policy to perpetuate innovations, and 
supersede the sacred text. 

Though to confess guilt, of which we are not 
conscious, to ask for btessings whereof we feel no 
need; and to give thanks for spiritual operations, of 
which we are not the subjects, be insincerity, and there- 
fore guilt ; yet because written prayers, when ortho- 
dox are lawful means of instruction, there ought to be 
no censure for those, who use them ; but to represent 
them as an ordinance of God, is to depart from facts, 
and to censure unjustly those who reject them ; to re- 
pel such attempts is a debt we. owe to truth, to the dis- 
charge, of which, we desire only her evidence. 

To prav is the highest privilege, and most important 
duty ; and he is the happiest who has a heart alzoays io 
pray ; the cultivation of such a frame is the best course 
we can pursue in life. To the unrenewed, .who never 

{ray, no mode can supply their defect of disposition ; 
ut the child by adoption will not be prevented from 
his delightful work; whe^er the puolic prayers be 
written, or sppken, he will make them his own, and 
advance from strength to strength, until he reaches 
that mount, where prayer gives place to praise. 
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The subject of the eighth number is dedared to be, 
"The forms used in the church in all ages." By 
"forms" the writer njust intend, in this place,' modes 
-of worship, of whatsoever kind ; otherwise his first 
Scriptural proofs* have no bearing upon his subject* 
His. error in styling Timothy bishop of CretCy ii as in- 
nocent in effect, as it was in intention; for, not abid- 
ing at Ephefips, the youth followed his spirit uial father 
into Macedonia, and never appears to have retm*ned» 
But he ought not to have been degraded from an 
evangelist, we ' mean not the modern unscriptural 
sense of the term ; he had the extraordinaiy superin- 
tendence of the Spirit, and was subordinate only to the 
guidance of apostles. 

" I exhort, therefore, that first of ail, supplicaiionSf that 
is, litanies,"'' &c. That is, litanies? neither is the 
Greek word here litanies; nor does the Greek word 
lUanv at all mean litany in the present sense of the 
wora; nor consequently, can any argument thenoe 
arise for writing what are called Utanies in prayer- 
books. " This injunction comprehends a complete 
analysis of what should constitute the precatory part 
of public worship.". There is nothing of- any "form 
used in the church" of Ephesus, the exhortation rather 
implies thstt there was none. So far from a direction 
16 use a liturgy, the language shows them for whiyt 
they are to pray ; the prayer was therefore unwrttleQ* 
JS this writer's liturgy is conformed to the parts and 
kinds of prayer here described, yet the apostle knew 
nothing of written liturgies, nor does the passage re^ 
<)Uire, or even contemplate, any such thing. 

. • C<d. ni. 16, ir, iv. 2, 3. 1 ThcM. n. 11, 12. 
blTJm-U. :^..2. 
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** HMfast the form of sound words — ^refers to a formu- 
lary of iaithy as a creed ; or a form of prayer, as a 
liturffy* Here then is authority for the repeating of 
cree£y ** Hold fcLsi^\ literally have^ possess^ or reiaifL, 
is not to ^* repeat.*^ The ** sound zDords/* were not 
written, for the apo^e adds, '^ which thou hast heard 
from me/' They were to be retained^ not in letters, 
but " in faith and love." The adjective " sound^^ means , 
orthodox, excluding time and progressive action ; the 
original is the participle healing, ** Sound words^^ 
mean a scheme of salutary doctrines, not a *' form of 
prayer, as a liturgy." But the writer has not a word 
m the passage to help him to carry back a creed, a 
liturgy, and a canonical bishop to the days of the 
apostle ; they all arose long afterwards. Creeds were 
first made by individuals, then by councils. The/7rt- 
mU8 presbyleTj by increase of power, became a paro- 
chial bishop, like the Presbyterian pastor ; and after- 
wards a diocesan. Forms of prayer were introduced 
for the prevention of heresy, first in particular church- 
es ; this power the councils afterwards remilated, and 
thus rendered forms provincial. . Could the construc- 
tion of this text, attempted by this writer, be estab- 
lished, and' the assumption, that episcopacy, ekher 
parochial or diocesan, did then exist, which is contrary 
to historical verity, he would have accomplished an 
anticipation of the existence of creeds and liturgies 
of episcopal jurisdiction, and of the monopoly of this 
riffht of the respective churches, several centuries^ 
au of which things fell in gradually afterwards. But 
an such construction of the text, every word of the 
apostle is taken in a sense which he did not intend. 

•* In Hebrews x. 23, there is an intimation of pr^ 
vious absolution, and preparatory cleansing." He 
who comes to Christ by faith finds absolution, but 
neither in this, nor in any other passage of Scripture, 
is there " an intimation of preyious absolution." Sa- 
cerdotal is an infringement of God's prerogative, who 
alone can forgive' sin. That tbe aot is decutrative not 
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authoritative, ministerial not judicial, softens the error, 
yet may it delude an immortal soul with a false pass- 
port to heaven. Absolution prior to the twelfth cen- 
tury was matter of prayer; afterwards it assumed 
the form of a sentence passed. By " absolution and 
preparatory cleansing," niay have been intended that, 
which, according to the council of Carthage, pre- 
served by Cjrprian, accompanies baptism when per- 
formed by ministers, not, in their view, heretical. In 
the first canon of that council we read, " It is fit that 
water be first purified and sanctified by the Spirit, 
that it may be able by its own baptism to wash away 
the sins of the man who is baptized." In the forms of 
prayer vindicated by this writer, we Accordingly read, 
" Sanctify this water to the mystical washing away 
of sin." TTiat water sJiould wash away sin, is indeed a 
mystery, foT K physical cause thcR produces a moral 
effect, that which is not contained in itself. That by 
washing away of sin is not meant the guilt of sin, ap- 
pears by his eleventh article, "we are' accounted 
righteous before God, only for the merits of Christ;" 
it must be understood consequently of the pollution; 
but the purification of this, is expressly referred to the 
Holy Spirit in the thanks prescribed in the same forms, 
*^ that it hath pleased thee" the Father^ " to regenerate 
this infant with thy Holy Spirit." Thus, therefore, 
we are taught, by the svuhe forms, both that the water 
and the Spirit remove moral pollution ; but how^ the 
writer can best show. That baptism is an absolution, 
or pardon of sin, is an old opinion ; but to gain our 
credence, better proof is required than the canon of a 
faUible council. Yet its continuance in the church, as 
if a true doctrine^ may have been eflfected by the in- 
fluence of written forms. Such a fact argues much 
for written liturgies, with those who hold the doctrine 
t>f baptismal regeneration ; but it must have an oppo*- 
site tendency in the view of those who reject the doc.- 
trine, with as little ceremony as they do the written 
forms. 
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^^Cof^s your faults one to another, and pray one far 
another.^ In this there is a mutual and general con- 
fession, as well as a mutual and general prayer en- 
joined/' That auricular confession was unknown to 
the ancients, that public confessions were required 
only for public offences, and fhat private confessions 
were optional, aie points, in which it is presumed we 
have no disagreement with the writer. We may, 
nevertheless, not understand this passage in the same 
manner. The language appeats to us to describe 
mutual private confessions of our weaknesses; that we 
may obtain advice, and aid each other by joint 
prayers ; and instead of a presumption favorable to 
written, or precomposed prayers, we discern rather 
an implication of prayers suited to the particular trials 
of sucn persons, 

"I pass* now to the fathers, from whom the same 
instances, which have served to prove the use of set 
forms, may be advanced a5 authorities for the forms 
themselves." Yet is there not a single instance of a 
written prayer produced, except the Lord's prayer. 
The singing of psalms he could easily show. We also 
use.ptalms and the Lord's prayer, and have no objec- 
tion to the creed; but do not use it in worship. As 
no early example has befen, or can be produced, of a 
lituj*gy, in the modern sense of the term ; rior a fact 
. made to appear in opposition to the representation we 
have repeatedly given, of the manner of the introduc- 
tion of set forms, it is unnecessary again to pass 
through the same things. The only liturgy in this 
number, said to have existed, 4s that of Gregory Thau- 
maturgus, which we have seen was only a doxology, 
from which Basil in Arian tinles departed. : The other 
testimony of Basil regarded- psalmody. Now he is 
introduced saying, " When the people hafoe confessed 
themselves urito God rising up from their prayers, they 
betake themselves to psalmody ;" which may |je com- 

« James r. 16. 
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pared with Basil on the thirty-seventh psalm, when 
ne observes : " I do not make confession with my lips 
to be seen of the world ; but inwardly ia my hearty 
where no eye sees ;" whereby it will appear, that he 
must have meant secret, or at least unwritten pmyers. 
His proofs, he thinks, " agree in this point, the ne- 
cessity of public, common, and unanimous, therefore, 
Erecomposed prayers." Thus does he concede, that 
e has so far failed of exhibiting " forms used in the 
church in all ages," that he! has no otherwise proved 
" precomposed" praiyers, than as such are to be in- 
ferred from the necessity of " public," " common," 
and " unanimous prayers." We suppose the prayers 
in onr churches to be "pw^/ic," for all hear them; 
" common^'* for every one, who chooses, makes them 
his own, using the same petitions, or mentally saying 
as he thinks, fit ; and " unanimous^^ for all the wor- 
shippers, in adopting the same expressions, and hav- 
ing the same ideas, have, as nearly as possible, one 
mind; yet the confessions, petitions, and thanksgivings 
may be those which occur to the speaker without 

E reparation, or even a single " precompo^ed^^ sentence. 
f prayers may be thus public, common, and unani- 
mous, without being precomposed, the argument of 
the Writer has failed ; and by his own representation, 
he has produced no proofs of the use of forms in the 
first ages of Christianity. 



Number VIII. 



Every man's conscience testifies, he is to account 
for himself; and thus evinces his right to choose and 
act. As those, who are allied in sentiments will in- 
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cline, so tbey have a rights to associate for mutual 
ioiprovement If a single church may justify itself to 
men, on the foundation of the natural rights of its mem- 
bers, so may denominations. And so long as these 
respect the natural rights of each other, a diversity in 
doctrines, or modes of worship, constitutes na just 
ground of complaint In America our natural rights are 
guaranteed by the authorised expressions of the social 
compact; and nothing is to be apprehended from 
those, who hold, ''That the church hath power to de- 
cree rites and ceremonies^ and authority in controver- 
sies of faith." Were we to hold this, in opposition to 
the natural right of freedom from physical constraint 
and restraint, we could neither justify the reformation 
QSbcXeA by our fathers, nor claim liberty of con- 
science, nor preach the gospel. Thus understood the 
church is infallible, and reason an empty nalne. When* 
the equivocal term, " the church," is interpreted as ex- 
tending to all denominations of Christians, the article^ 
however defective of support, has lost its oflensiveness. 
They who receive it in a peculiar sense, being ortho- 
dox to themselves, claim to be the only church of 
Christ, and can join with no others in the efforts of 
the day. Under.this construction our fathers groaned ; 
to us, the claim is as innocent, as that of the man who 
thinks the world his own. 

In the ninth number of "Liturgical Considerations** 
in the Church Register, the respectable writer — ^** ana- 
lyzes the constituted forms used in the public service 
of the church of England." His views, on many 
points^ no otherwise affect others, than as they imply 
a censure. After the "exhortation" in the morning 
service, he introduces the "confession," affirming, 
that " it comprises all those things, which each person 
individually, and each society collectively has need to 
confess." Perhaps, nevertheless, when the pious wor- 
shipper has returned to his closet and his knees, he 
may feel the propriety .of some further confessions. 
He speaks " of the blessings promised by the Saviour 
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to all those who repent ;" but the " confessioa'* itself 
more correctly represents the promises to be ^ God, 
" declared unto mankind in Christ Jesus ourLord." 

The " absolution," in the fiist form, is the prjesfs 
claihi of ** power/' and profession of compliance with 
a commandment to pronounce the penitent formven: 
in the second, the language is precatory, but spoken to 
the people. To each they say, " amen ;" but not as a 
prayer, because it affirms no address to Deity. The 
propriety of the " confession*' is clear, but of the " ab- 
solution" problematical. If we should after the morn- 
ing prayer, which always contains a confession, 
speak, on every Sabbath, of the power given us to de- 
clare all those forgiven, who have confessed their sins ; 
either the people would suppose us vain of our office; 
or think their own confessions of great accouQL Since 
the heart is known to God, humility seems to requirei 
that our imperfect services should be left with Him, 
under a conviction that they merit no good. But, 
" the sincere Christian having repented and confessed," 
receives " the declaration of pardon in God*s name and 
words." Although neither the profession of Christi- 
anity, howsoever sincere, nor the reading or rehears- 
ing of the morning service is any certain proof of re- 
pentance; yet does this language iinply it; and if 
nerein the writer accords not with the book, which he 
explains, it is unaccountable, that a ministerial absolu- 
tion should have been made-.a part of the daily ser- 
vice. The Liatin fathers of the middle ages considered 
oral confession, or even a groan, to amount unto re- 
pentance, " Si inffemtieris salvaberis,^* But if evangeli- 
cal repentance be something vastly different ; and if 
many of the pious preachers, who use these forms, do 
not intend to declare an absolution of sin to every one 
who made the confession ; nor to account this repent- 
ance; why should this service continually exhibit an 
insufficient repentance, and force ministers to pro- 
nounce a forgiveness of sin, which they do not behevQ 
they have a right to absolve. But the book is coih 

2E 
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sistent with itself, for the justification supposed to be 
qonferred by baptism» rests also upon a verbal profes* 
sion and promise. 

Because the " absolution" closes with the name of 
the Saviour, the writer observes ; " that there is not one 
prayer in the church service, which does not depend 
entirely for its hope .of acceptance with Gk)d, upon 
the alone merits of Christ" This claim is somiethingy 
for Christ is the way to the Father, directs us to ask in 
his name^ and through him alone we have a rational 
hope. But bold assertions ought not to have been sub- 
stituted for matters of fact, against an objection so 
old. Whilst we congratulate the writer for his ortho- 
doxy in believingi " that all prayers, whatever they 
may be, and all services, should be done in the name 
of the XiOrd Jesus ;" we observe in the forms he would 
inculcate, in numerous places, prayer&^otfered to the 
Mediator as such, and not to God ; and we see not how 
these are offered through the Mediator unto God, Thus, 
"O Lamb of God, who talcest away the «ins of the 
world, have mercv on us ;" either addresses Christ as 
Mediator, or as dod : on either interpretation, it is not 
a prayer to God, through Christ. If it be replied that 
Christ is God, we answer it is true ; and as such he is 
ever an object of worship in and with the Father ; but 
as Christ he is not God, but the anointed, that is com- 
missioned of God in a subordinate character. As Me- 
diator he is also our priest, through whom we approach 
the Father in our prayers, relying upon his sacrifice; 
and our prophet directing ua oy his word to come in 
his ^lame* Though present with his people, it is only 
as God, his human nature has ascended and will re- 
main in heaven until he comes to judgment. K his 
soul and body were here, the human nature could not 
help us, for it could <be only in one place at a time* 
But the writer obiserves, '^ The Lamb of God is set before 
our eyes^^of faith, and with words of fervour we sup- 
piloate him to take away our sin^. The wounded spirit 
finds comfort in communing with God in various 
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Erayers and supplications**' But it should be remem- 
ered there is one object of worship, and no more; 
and on this pointy we are allowed no variety in our 
prayers. Jesus as a man does not hear us. "The 
Lamb of God," expresses two distinct ideas. When 
the "Lamb— is set before our eyes of faith," he is the 
ground of our acceptance with God^ but the sacrifice 
is man not God : let the fervour of our wounded spirit 
be what it may, we are to worship God only; and iij 
the way which he has prescribed, and in no other. 
The expressions, "Lord have mercy; " "Christ have 
mercy," so repeatedly echoed from the minister and 
the people, as to become mere sounds, were taken from 
the popish forms, not from the word of God. They 
not only destroy the solemnity of public worship but 
are theologically incorrect ; for neither may we ap- 
proach general mercy without a mediator, nor put the 
mediator as such on the throne of God ; his place is 
only on the rig-A^ AaTtrf. 

The "Gloria PairiV is a very suitable conclusion of 
the praises, but the frequent repetition of it, in the same 
service, by the western churches, and especially those 
useless words, "as it was In the beginningVis now, and 
ever shall be," which were added long afterwards, 
seems rather intended for pomp, than devotion. 

The "Gloria in exceZ^rw," so far. as the angel's words 
extend, is suited to particular occasions, and was sung 
at Christmas, on communion: seasons, and also as a 
morning hymn. We have not found it in use before 
the fourth century. In the word of God we find no 
one praying after the manner of the residue of this 
prayer. The Lord's prayer was directed to the Father 
as God, and so the first clause of this might have been 
understood, notwithstanding the perplexing similarity 
of its terms, which scarcely admit of intelligible dis- 
crimination; but the second, clause is directed solely 
to the Son ; at the close, the Third Person is distinctly 
addressed, and the writer denominates the whole "a 
joyful recognition of the blessed Trinity." We have 
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no dispute with him about the doctrine of the Trinity, 
we allow each person to be God, but not each to be a 
God They may be named in succession, as in the 
benediction ; yet are they one God, and one essence ; 
each may be named alone as comprehending deity, 
but then the other persons are not excluded. In the 
** Gloria in excdM^ the Son is not worshipped merely 
as God, but as mediator. ^Thou who sittest at the 
right hand of God, have mercy upon us." The Son, 
as God, is above being exalted ; it is the glorified hu- 
man nature of Christ which is placed at the right hand 
of God, which means promoted to the highest created 
dignity. Mercy comes to man through nim, but it is 
from God himself, and to him shomd we apply for 
mercy through this glorified intercessor. "For thou 
only art holy, thou only art the Lord," are exclusively 
addressed to "Christ." Christ is I^td, but he is so to 
the ^lory of God the Father^ for his regal authority being 
subject to him, who put all things under him, must not 
exclude the sovereignty of the three — one God. Many 
pious believers oflfer up this *^ Gloria in excelsis^^ wim 
right feelings ; and God, we hope, accepts the hom- 
age ; we would not cast a straw in the way of such ; 
but truth is in order to holiness ; and when we are 
charged with sin for not joining in such worship, we 
may be permitted to show our reasons in the fear of 
God. 

The Lord's prayer is again to be spoken by all. The 
frequent repetitions of the pater noster were a commu- 
tation for the ancient severities of penance, or so 
many days of fasting, and were received from those, 
who were not able to buy off their penance by alms. 
Every protestant rejects, with merited contempt, not 
only mdulgences, but the more ancient discipline of 
penance. With these things in our view, and the Sa- 
viour's express prohibition of vain repeiUionSf why 
should we repeat again and again, the same petitions, 
in the same servicer At first this prayer was not used 
in public, then it was not allowed to catechumens, af- 
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terwards it wqs used without restriction, and finally, 
in the seventh century, a council decreed its use on 
every day by the clergy, on pain of deposition, because 
of the petition, " give us this day our daily bread ; " 
but the word " rfa%" should be " necessary; ". the root 
of the original word iaving been mistaken. 

*^ After these," the prayer and the coUed, comes the re- 
cital of the commandments by the minister, the ano 
bassador of God, from the altar, which is always in a 
situation elevated above the body of the church." 
Priesthood, altars and sacrifices were lypes, and 
haying been fulfilled, they were taken away and the 
substance of all has passed into the heavens, conse- 
quently no authority exista under the Gospel for ajay 
of these things. 

The " commandments" are of the sanie utility, as 
when given ;'to these, therefore, we have no objection. 
When read from Ebal and Geri^im, in the hearing of 
the contiguous tribes, the scene was solemn, by express 
command;, and never repeated. Where are gospel 
ministers required to imitate this, and to consiaer 
themselves authorized to personate the great -God in 
reading his lawl Their embassy is peace. We 
have also some objection to the prayer-book version 
of these commandments ; " wherefore the Lord blessed 
the seventh day" is no part of the fourth command- 
ment The Jews foisted the word ** seventh^ into the 
Septua^nt to enforce their seventh-day worship, but 
the Hebrew, and the Samaritan texts have " sabbath" 
and not '* seventh," at that critical place, where the 
change perverts the whole cpnmiandment ; the origi- 
nal design of which was to require one seventh of our 
time, and not the observance of the seventh day of the 
week. According to the prayer-book, the fourth com* 
mandment is repealed, but according to the twentieth 
chapter of Exodus, it binds the Christian to observe 
the Lord's day, as much as it did the Jews to keep the 
seventhf 

2e2 . 
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<*Last of aD comes the Nkene creed, dec" We 
qpestiOB neither the propriety, nor the troth of the 
creed% if allowed our own interpretation of th^n; bat 
deiijr their authority. Abo we aoubt the proprie^ of 
mating them a part of the devotions of worsh^pii^ 
assemblies; and of requiring the common people to 
say, they contain their faith. If they do not under- 
stand the expressions ** God of God, Licht of lAgbtf 
rery (jod of very God, begotten, not made," Ac how 
can they believe them? Such language would lead 
the uninstructed to the idea of two Grods. When in 
the council of Nice it was objected, that the light, 
which was frcnn the sun, was not the sun; it was ne- 
cessary to admit, that the idea of abcision must be ex- 
cluded 

After all, if our brethren prefer the use of such 
forms, they shall have them without ou^ censure; 
but justice dictates the same extension of charity to us. 
Had the unknown but pious writer made himself bet- 
ter acquainted with our exceptions against wiitfen 
forms, and with the reasoqs for our mode of worship, 
he would have withholden his censures, and saved us 
the painful necessity of parrying one, among the nu- 
merous attacks made upon us in the Church Kegisten 



Number IX. 



The tenth and eleventh numbers, under this title, 
in the Church Register, exhibit a second time the 
writer's arguments in support of the morning service. 
Neither with that service have we any concern, nor 
with those who use it, except sincerely to desire their 
edification and. comfort To their forms we have 
neither right nor dispositipn to object r it is only be* 
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cause criminated for the neglect of them, that we 
comfJain; and esteem it our duty to deny, that they 
either rest upon Scriptural authority, or primitive ex- 
^ ampler But on those two points, 'we have been, in 
" these numbers, ingeniously anticipated. The order 
of the morning service is pursued, the facts are dis- 
tinctly named, a single text of Scripture is given in 
support of the general duty ; custom is then alleged, 
and names of witnesses are given, but no testimony 
is brought The observations of the writer follow ; but 
his conclusions, being without premises, preclude all 
examination. So far as the writer depends upon his 
former representations, we offer nothing more, than 
the answers already given. With respect to his pre- 
sent positions, no issues having been tendered, no 
!)roofs submitted to investigation, no censures directly 
nfiicted, xmd his main object appearing to be the pror 
motion of piety, in which we bid him God speed, little 
is required from qs, though we differ toto ccdo from 
many of his views. 



THE ABSOLUTION. 

« Scripture authority. . * Whosesoever sins ye remit, 
they are remitted.' St. John xx. 23. 

" Custom. That this was a practice of the primitive 
church, we learn from St. Chrysostom, St. Augustine, 
^St Cyprian, and all antiquity. 

^* Observation. The absolution is a declaration of 
God's pardon to sinners upon their repentance — ^pro- 
nounced to them by his ministers, &c.". 

Peter received the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
that is, authority to open^^the gospel, that he might, 
after the death of Christ, first preach the glad tidings 
both to Jews and Gentiles. Thus he observed, (Acts 
XV. 7,) that " a good while agOyl at the conversion of 
Cornelius, " God made choice among us, that the Gten* 
tiles, hy. my mouthy should hear the word of the gospel, 
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and believe." The authority of his doctrine is also 
mentioned, ^'whatsoever thou shalt biad on eskTiin 
shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou sixak 
loose on earth, shaD be loosed in heaven*" The saoue 
iangua^ he afterwards used to all the apostles. The 
terms binding and loosing were adopted by the Jews 
for pronouncing things forbiddep or lawful, as bem 
been often shown ; accordingly, both in Matthew xvi 
19, and xviiL 18, the neuteris used, because doctrines, 
not men, were introduced. Or, if in the latter, disci- 
pline be meant, it comes to the ^ame thins, for if the 
apostle in the exercise of it produced either trise r^ 
pentance, or the opposite e£fect, the moral character, 
and consequently the real state, of the party woubl be 
discovered. 

In like manner the words in John irx. 23, ^^ whoseso- 
ever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them, and 
whosesoever sins ye retain, are retained," are to be 
understood For when they received the inspiration 
of suggestion, what the j^ thus uttered from him, whe-^ 
ther doctrinally or judicially ,-was the word of God. 

In respect to custom^ we allege, that remission is 
strictly of guilt, that is, of obligation to punishment ; 
this is, to treat a sinner as if he were righteous, or to 
justify, iu the sense of the Scriptures, which is the act 
of God only. Absolution by apostles was not the ex- 
ercise of " power," but the revelation either of doc- 
trinal truths, or of a sentence of God discovered to 
them. That any man, since their deaths, has possessed 
this inspiration of suggestion, we ought not to believe 
till it is proved. That the early Christians had no idea 
of the forgiveness of sins by any mere roan, is evinced 
by the frequent use made by the writers of the first 
centuries, of the fact of Christ's having forgiven sin, 
to prove his divinity. 

To the chservation of the .writer we can, in this iiv 
stance, have no objection! ibr, omitting the word 
powetf he has rendered the absolution a mere ^decla^ 
ration^" A power in ministers to forgive sms is the 
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obvious sense of .the words in the service, but as this 
is not the view of the writer, we are free from impu- 
tation for not adopting it. 



THE SHORT PRATERS OR RESPONSES. 



(( 



Scripture authority. * Continue in prayer,' (or ac- 
company one another without ceasing in prayer.) 
Colossians iv. 2." 

For " conjtiiiue in prayer and watch in the same/' he 
substitutes " accompany one another without ceasing 
in prayer," rightly omitting the and, and restoring the 
participle ; nor do we complain of the changing of 
the places of the verb and participle ; but the sense of 
the word translated " watching^^ is not " accompany 
one another." This mistake is unaccountable, unless 
the Greek word for watching, being almost the same 
with the Latin for ajlock, they have been inadvertently 
confounded. The Greek is, " continue in prayer 
watching in it ;" or, persevere in prayer, keeping your 
attention awake in it. The word for prayer is also 
used for b. place of prayer, but not in this passage, be- 
cause it is joined vdth thanksgiving. 

Of the thundering arrien, and alternate praises, 
enough has been shown ; other responses were adopt- 
ed afterwards, probably because of the ignorance of 
the darker ages ; but that they are duty, and necessary 
to public prayer, cannot be shown. Prayer is a speak- 
ing to Grod, and consequently excludes, so far as we 
are occupied in it, conversation with each other. 



THE CREED. 

" Scripture authority. * Hold fast the form of sound 
words.' (2 Tim. i. 13.) 

« Custom. TertuUian affirms the use of creeds in all 
churches. 
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m. No wonder then that the apostolic in- 

juldhave been adopted in all the churches.^ 

/aul refers Timothy to any thing written* 

jx him, or the church at Ephesus, by the ex- 

^ns ** hdd fcLst the form of tound words^ we have 

sXk to be excluded by the original terms, and also 

the circumstance, that such truth was to be retained 

^xn faith and love.** Thus one of the premises being 

removed, the conclusion is without support 

When the first churches were planted, tbey remain- 
ed under the occasional instructions of the extraordi- 
nary teachers, till persons were found qualified in 
point of knowledge to teach, and of prudence to gov- 
ern the society. If division arose, they were kept 
without officers longer, as at Corinth and Rome. 
The persecution at Ephesus rendered presbyters neces- 
saiy soon after the departure of PauL Every fur- 
nished church aimed to continue the same doctrines 
which they had received from the apostles and evan- 
gelists^ and they afterwards appealed io each other, 
as witnesses of those truths, against heretical innova- 
tions ; but had there existed a common creed, it would 
not have been concealed by the early writers. The 
letters of the apostles succeeded to the high authority 
of the writers, and were to the churches better than 
creeds. Their utility against heresies we admits and 
have shown their inception; but hesitate upon the 
propriety of a public recital of them in worship, for 
reasons assigned in a former number. 



LET us PRAT. 

*^ Scripture authority. « Exhorting one another.* (Heb. 
x.25.) 

" Ctistom. The deacon in ancient services was wont 
to call upon the people often, ' Let us pray vehemently^ 
* nayf sHllmore vehemently,'' ** 

The propriety of a notice to pray, requires no proof. 
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especially in the view of those whose prayers are 
written. ' Let us pray 7>6Aemenf/y,' nevertheless, forms 
some contrast with such expressions as "keep thy foot, 
when thou goest into the sanctuary f " let thy words 
be few;" "Lord, be merciful to me a sinner." When' 
prayers become a task, and repetitions are made a 

Eenance, devotion has ceased. Importunity should 
e the offspring of humility, and uttered with reve- 
rence and godly fear; prayer is- not the labor of the 
lips, but the breathing of a holy soul. 

" TJie pray&rfor the President and all in authority ^^ ac- 
cords with the duty of every one, but the duty extends 
not to- the writing and reading of such prayer ; yet a 
printed form might be a protection to the characters of 
some, and a check to the political propensities of 
other ministers. Nor is this the only instance in 
which forms might prove a relief, for the extempore 
mode is liable to numerous abuses. Some prayers 
are grossly adulatory, others give vent to private re- 
sentments ; some are almost wholly doctrinal, others 
equally catch at the praises of men by their style or 
manner; some exhibit the speaker, with a few like 
himself, saints of the highest order, possessed of fuU 
assurance, praying for the sinners among the audience, 
who, of course, are not to join in the prayer ; whilst 
others repeat, like schoolboys, moral sentiments, pain- 
fully charged upon their memories; some describe 
Deity as rigorously just, without mercy, and others 
appeal to general mercy only, giving encouragement 
even to the impenitent That such abuses obtain, 
ought not to be concealed ; they furnish, nevertheless, 
no reason for our rejection of the original mode of 
public prayer ; but if any, for the prevention of such 
evils, resort to written forms, we are more culpable, 
if it be a fault to use them, than they. 

But prayers written with care, and revised, may 
still be imperfect ; thus the words, " We beseech thee, 
that we, with all those that have departed in the 
true faith, may have our perfect communion," &c. in 
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the excellent burial service, are manifestly a prayer 
for the deadt but contrary to the intentions of those 
who use it — ** Who has knit together thine elect in 
one communion and feliowshipt m the mystical body 
of thy Son," &c. including ail the glorified ^aintSj 
might not escape the censure of being too doctrinal, 
if spoken by a Presbyterian. — ** Bless and sanctify 
with thy word and Holy Spirit these thy gifts and 
creatures of bread and wine" — ^** Sanctify this water 
to the mystical washing away of sin" — ** Who hast 
vouchsafed to regenerate these thy servants by water 
and the Holy Ghost, and hast given unto them for- 
giveness of all their sins" — are petitions which we 
cannot understand or cannot receive, and in which, 
for these reasons, if there were no others, we ought 
not to unite. Nor could we pray for the ** manifold 

Sifls of the apostles, and grace to use them," because 
le gifts have ceased ; and if we had them, they might 
prove temptations. 

If our prayers are at best imperfect, and if all the 
modes be subject to abuse, and the reasons for and 
against forms be numerous and various, it is probably 
best, that there should' exist churches, differing in their 
modes of worship, equally without censure: but, es- 
pecially, those who follow forms, have no right to 
justify themselves upon the grounds assumed by this zoriier. 
The experiment has evinced a total defect of proof, 
that his liturgy is founded either on commandment, or 

!)rimitive practice ; an event which might have been 
breseen; for others, with higher advantages, have 
also failed in the attempt to establish the same things. 
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Number X. 



Whilst the pious writer under this title, in the 
Church Register, as welFas every other member of the 
respectable denomination to which he belongs, possess- 
es the unquestionable right of worshipping in the forms 
which please themselves, this right should be exercised 
with justice to others. We make no complaint be- 
cause they believe in the divine authority and antiquity 
of their ritual. But when they publicly assert their 
forms to have been founded upon the command of 
God himself, and supported by tne examples of Christ, 
the apostles, and first churches; and charge us with 
guilt, who reject them; the matter of fact, that no 
such precept and examples have existed, is our de- 
fence, and justice prompts to deny the charge. 

In the morning service "the next form of prayer to 
be considered, is the litany, or general supplication." 
The proofs marshalled establish^ what no one doubts, 
the propriety of general supplications. Also that the 
Greek word litany means supplication, is admitted. 
But "the litany" to be supported, is. a, particular collec- 
tion of prayers distinguished by that name. Yet neither 
is a word of evidence brought for preconceived forms, 
nor ^n example given of a dialogue of prayers, like 
this, in sixty-three petitions and answers. But, instead 
of a justification of its subject matter, the writer has 
given e panegyric on this portion of the service. 
**The litany begins with an earnest, and solemn invo- 
cation of each person separately for mercy." Here 
are three addresses to the divine persons, as to three 
distinct beings ubiquitary, omniscient and able to show 
mercy. The Scriptures exhibit one divine being, one 
object.of worship, not tritheism; a plurality indeed in 
deity of some kind, which we call personai, is essential 
to the scheme of redemption, But this litany contains 

2F 
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three supplications to three distinct beings, and is the 
worship of three Gods separately. The following sup- 
plication to the 'Urinity,'' a word never to be used in 
worship, because not in the Scriptures, will not remove 
the objection. This word, taken to mean three and 
one in difierent respects, although it be not its natural 
force, is the best we can frame. But we are not able 
to discern, why the very same petition for mercy 
should be first ofiered to each person individually, and 
then to the "/r'nt/y** as such, unless it be under me per- 
suasion, that there are three beings, who think and act 
sometimes severally and sometimes conjunctly. We 
are taught to pray to the Father as God^ asking for 
the sake of Christ, under the sanctifying influences of 
the Spirit ; we know of no other way prescribed in 
the sacred word. The residue of the litany, about 
five-sixths of the whole, is directed to the Mediator 
and Son, and is consequently a plain departure from 
His own direction to ask the Father in His name* 
Stephen and Ananias had visions of Christ, and ad- 
dressed him. The worship of Christ by. the church in 
heaven and on earth, was also a vision. Doxologies 
and benedictions naming the persons together as one 
God and thus calliTig upon the name of Jesus are obvi- 
ously proper. The addresses of Polycarp in his letter, 
and at the stake, were also to one God, though the 
Father and Son are named. The letter of the church 
of Smyrna speaks of him as an object of worship, 
being tne Son of God. Justin Martyr told the Emperor 
in behalf of the Christians, "we worship God alone."— 
That the orthodox Christians, before the Arian heresy 
every where held the divinity of the Son, and call&i 
upon his name with the Father is undeniably true. But 
that they offered distinct petitions and prayers to the 
Mediator, we have never found. Praises for the work 
of each in redemption are not liable to the same objec- 
tions ; yet those of which Pliny speaks, could not be 
justified, if they were directed to the man Jesus "as 
God" to the exclusion of the Father and the Spirit ; 
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but that testimony was evidently mere hearsay, and 
furnished by one wholly ignorant of Christianity. 

This is "a recognition af the blessed Trinity." 
True ; but though our belief and our worship be inse- 
parable, we ought not by using unscriptural forms and 
language in our public worship, to place stumbling 
blocks in the wav of the weak. Such a htany instead 
of preventing, may produce unitarianism. 

It carefully recogrrises also three orders, bishops, 
priests, and deacons; but of priests as officers in 
Christ's church, distinct from bishops, no one ever read 
a word in the New l^estament. Considered as a hu- 
man institution, we ought to be convinced, that it was 
rightfully introduced,* before we venture to ofier it in 
prayer to Him who claims the prerogative of legislat- 
ing for his own church. 

Next is introduced the "prayer or collect taken from 
the liturgy of Saint Chrysostom, and is therefore very 
ancient." This prayer appearing in the morning and 
evening service, and in the litany must be a favorite. 
This writer, known during his life by the name of John, 
whose dignity was according to that of the city of 
Constantinople, being their bishop, was born in the 
fourth and died in the fifth century, and long after his 
banishment and death was canonized, an honor if such 
it be, withholden from many whom God had inspired. 
As the denomination do not acknowledge this power 
in the Pope, we know not why it should be so often 
admitted in the saiutships of the prayer-book ; and are 
sorry to perceive this contagion spreading among our 
own, caught from the English Testament ; we shall 
better know who have been saints, when the sentence 
of the final judge shall decide the question. We find 
days assigned to St. James, St Peter and others ; and 
also to "St. Michael and all angels," except we presume 
those who have fallen. But why angels should be 
called sakits, and since we protestants neither worship 
them, nor ask their help, why they should continue to 
have a- place among our devotions, are things to us 
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not yexv clear. As we neither worship Chrysostom, 
nor acknowledge hia authority, especially in praying 
for the dead ; 2)or esteem a prayer the more, because 
made by him, and no better than others, there seems 
to be no reason for honoring him with the name of a 
golden numth in a protestant prayer-booL A ^^collect 
taken from the liturgy of Chrysostom?** There is no 
litursy of Chrysostom; that which bears his name was 
not his. On this very account the learned Bingham 
went through the tomes of Chrysostom in search of 
vestiges of a liturgy. He fourtd the Lord* s prayer, 
the evangelical hymn, the words of institution of the 
two sacraments, the salutation and the benediction. 
He has turned the exhortations of the deacons into 
what he calls bidding prayers; but they are not prayers, 
for they are spoken to the worshippers, not addressed 
to Deity, who is spoken of in the third person. His 
proofs taken in their connexions respectively, from the 
Greek homilies of Chrysostom, establish not the use of 
a liturgy at Constantinople at that period. But if they 
had gone so far, that fact at so late a period would not 
have furnished the least authority for a precomposed 
liturgy. 

The unknown writer next presents to us the canoni- 
cal year, commencing with "the advent," and with de- 
votional pathos describes the progress of* bis ritual in 
the nativity, circumcision, epiphany, lent, good Friday, 
Easter, ascension, and whitsuntide: thus making the 
whole year a succession of anniversaries of the events 
of gospel history. Though it was a happy substitution 
for paj^an observances, the occasion has long ceased, 
and of these numerous feasts, fasts, and holy days, the 
posing question now occurs, "who hath required these 
at our hands?" Certainly God hath not, and no other 
hath a right. But self-defence is our only aim, we wil- 
lingly leave others to their own convictions. 

The doctrine of the Lord's supper as explained in 
the twenty-eighth article, as well as in our Confession 
and catechism, follows loo nearly Calvin's trimming 



unintelligible scheme of eating and drinking spirihially* 
In the edi^tion in the time of Edward the sixth, k is 
rightly expressed,; that, " the body of Christ cannot be 
present at one time, in many and divers places." The 
bread and wine remain unaltered by prayer, and can 
nev^ produce any new physical effect, nor operate as a 
charm; they may become signs and seals. The article 
rightly affirms, that, "the sacrament of the Lord's 
supper was not by Christ's ordinance reserved, carried 
about, lifted up and worshipped." But the commu- 
nion service, though it does not affirm a change of the 
substance of the bread and wine, yet contains a con» 
secration of them, by which they are blessed and 
sanctified in such a sense, that if more bread and 
win« be necessary, the consecration must be repeated, 
and if there be a surplus, the "minister shall return to 
the Lord's table, and reverently place upon it what re- 
maineth of the consecrated elements, covering the 
same with a fair linen cloth ;" and " it shall not be car- 
ried out of the church, but the minister and other 
communicants shall immediately after the blessings 
reverently eat and drink the same." These things were 
probably designed to prevent superstition, yet seem 
to impfy some i^ect wrought upon the elements, 
which is wholly incomprehensible. 

He argues for commencing the communion with 
the Lord's prayer from " the propriety of engaging'* 
Ood*8 favor with this prayer, which his own beloved 
Son gave us as a never failing spring of grace and 
help. Where such views exist, the frequent repeti- 
tion of that prayer is as excusable, as if it were be- 
lieved, that the repetition of it a number of times 
merits the greatest blessings. This is to waive the 
• necessity of faith, and of that grace, which produces 
It; and to treat the perfect, and therefore immutable 
Grod, as a subject of motives. That Christ gave that 
prayer, <* as a never failing spring ofgrace and help,** 
18 neither fact nor sound doctrine. ^Hiat the commu- 
nion service^ at an oiEurly period, sfaoidcl commence 

2f2 
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with that prayer is very natural ; for public vforStuip 
began with reading the scriptures; next followed a 
homily, exhortation, or discourse; the deacons then 
dictated petitions to the catechumens and penitents, 
and immediately after imposition of hands on the peni- 
tents excluded them, because deemed unfit to say, 
''Our father/' &c. Silent devotions succeeded, followed 
by a public prayer ; in which the Lord's prayer, being 
generally known, would first occur, as the privilec^e 
of those present, then followed the communion. The 
nineteenth canon of the provincial council of Laodicea 
may be taken as the course of worship, in use at 
least in Asia Minor, after Justyn Martjo-, and prior to 
the council of Nice; but it neither mentions a public 
liturgy, nor afifords a proof of written forms. 



Number XI. 



SfivsRAL things in the fourteenth number of this title 
in the Church Register, appear exceptionable, but our 
object is neither censure nor criticism, but merely de- 
fence of truth. When the writer asks, " May we not 
then iustly admire such arrangement, and be encou- 
raged with the fact, that we. worship the Lord in the 
beauty of holiness ?" the use of the Hturgy in public 
worship, seems to be identified with the beauty (f hoU- 
ness: yet the 110th Psalm was not prophetic of pre- 
conceived forms, but of the spiritual worship of gos- 
pel times. 

" May we not then say of the church service that 
it is at unity with itself?" As the service here spoken 
of belongs to " the church," there is no other. This 
exclusive claim unchurches every other denomination ; 
and those who make it, are at unity with themselves. 
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whe^' Aey refiise every evangelical coalition and 
act» correspondent unto every effort of the day, .some* 
thing of a kindred nature, that the church may retain 
its integrity without danger of commixtures; but jbr 
what ulterior purpose, we are unable to discover. If 
all others be out of covenant, it is strange* that any 
thing good should originate with them, and be found 
worthy of imitation. The last number of the Church 
Register admits this representation, by publishing as 
true, though from a Presbyterian, " that the evangeli- 
cal party" in England, " are more rigid in their pecu- 
liar notions of church government, and more disposed 
to talk of Episcopalians as the church than the anti- 
evangelical." Of this matter we profess to know 
nothing, except that whilst the Philadelphia Recorder 
has treated us as fellow Christians, the Church Regis- 
ter has, from its commencement, in alternate strains 
of transatlantic superciliousness, and querulousness 
against evangelical men and measures, spoken against 
Presbyterians and " evangelical" Episcopalians, in 
terms which cannot fail to rouse to self-defence. Thus, 
without ceremonyj in one of his last numbers, he cha- 
racterises " Presbyterianism" by what he represents it 
to be " in Canada ;" where there are those " who neg- 
lect baptism, rather than have that rite performed by 
an Englishman in holy orders." " Presbyterianism in 
Canada" still groans under the intolerance of " the 
church," whilst conscience, as in every former age, 
refuses to yield to compulsion. "Presbyterianism'* 
every where admits the validity of Episcopal baptisnvf 
but no where approves the papal appendages attached 
to it in the prayer-book. Suppose a bigoted Catla«- 
dian, present in Philadelphia, should answer the editor 
by alleging, that he had heard his pastor in Scotland 
say, that to require sponsors to affirm in the name of 
the child, that it believes, and promises, wb^i it is 
physically incapable of both ; to consecrate the wa- 
ter ; to mark the forehead with it transversely as a 
cross ; and to have a bishop to finish by confirmation, 
assuming the apostolic extraordinary power ot the 
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gift of the Spirit, what4he presbyter had begun by 
ipoFii^ sin by baptism, are all human inventions, and 
on that account to be rejected ; what would the editor^ 
who is **in holy orders," reply T The justice ol the 
imputation cast upon the Canaaian, must depend upon 
the truth and weight of his answers. 

No doubt he would say, that so long ago as the be- 
ffinnin^ of the fifth century, the bishop of Hippo al» 
feg^ m defence of this practice ^'tluit sacraments 
would not be such, if they bore not the similitude of 
the things of which they are sacraments" — ** as the 
sacrament of the body ot Christ is in some manner his 
body, so the sacrament of faith is faith, therefore to 
answer that an infant believes, who is incapable of 
believing, is to answer that he has faith, because he 
receives the sacrament of faith." But the false an- 
swer must be ^iven before the child is baptized, for it 
constitutes, by its terms, the condition upon which the 
child receives baptism ; otherwise, if nothing but the 
effect of baptism is meant according to Augustine, the 

?|uestion is useless and absurd. But the right of iiv> 
ants to baptism, whose parents are in covenant, de- 
pends neither upon stipulations in'behalf of the infant, 
nor upon the laith either of the parent or child, or 
even of the administrator of the ordinance, but upon 
the will of God ; for in the Qd Testament he has ex- 
pressly given them the riffht, which has never been 
taken away ; and in the New, has pronounced them 
hoiyor set apart to himself, in cases where they would 
have been excluded by the customs of the Jews. 

The editor might also say to the second objection, 
that the consecration of the water by prayer, the 
Holy Spirit being supposed to descend from heaven 
upon it, may be found to have been believed at the 
commencement of the third century. Afterwards in 
the consecration, the water was sapiently marked 
vnth the sign of the cross ; and in the days of Augus- 
tine» the blood of Christ was su{qK>sed present with 
the water, as in the eucharist 

With respect^ to the sign of the cross, he might re- 
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ply, that in early days, the pertjecuted Christians sig- 
nified their profession to each other by secretly cross^ 
ing tt^^mselves. That .this had been added to baptism 
before the middle of the third century, is shown by 
Cypriaft; and that it was in constant use afterwards, 
by Augustine, Jerom, and others. 

With respect to confirmation, he could say, that at 
the commencement of the third century, when a per- 
son was baptized, unction, imposition of the hands of 
the presbyter, with prayer for the Spirit, immediately 
followed. Bat when the presiding presbyter had ob- 
tained a canonical ordination, a monopoly of the title 
of bishop, and a control in almost every thing, he also 
assumed the right of imposition of hands and chrysm,- 
with prayer for the Spirit, confirming the baptisms of 
the presbyters. Thus Jerom speaks of the custom of the 
bishop's imposing his hands, and of invoking the Holy 
Spirit upon those, whom presbyters and deacons had 
baptized. Also, that ft was decreed by a council, that 
infants were not to be confirmed, except by the bishop, 
or by his direction. Baptism being thus severed from 
the anointing, or in the Latin church, imposition of 
hands denominated confirmation, each was by a coun- 
cil of Carthage termed a sacrament or mystery. It 
was not, however, till the eighth or ninth century, that 
confirmation was withholden from infants as soon as 
baptized. And that on these grounds, at present, con- 
firmation is a distinct rite, peculiar to the canonical 
bishop. 

To all these things, the despised Canadian Presby- 
terian might rejoin, that they arosd since the apostles* 
days, and were human contrivances. — That confirma- 
tion, so far as an aping the extraordinary powers of 
the apostles, was absurd, and that the church had 
neither power to decree a canonical ordination, nor 
to introduce a new sacrament. 

Why should " Presbyterianism in Canada" be held 
up to censure for that self-preference, which is .a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of " the church" in Pliila- 
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delphiaT The hardy peasant of the north had the 
same right still to ^ love the church of Scotland," and 
to ** carry his children forty miles over the snow" for 
baptism, as the editor of the Church Re^ster had to 
lumber the mails in every direction with his preference 
of ** the church service above all others." Such pre- 
dilections for either of these denominations are of no 
importance, except as they may, by affecting the con- 
science, become injurious. The only probable mean 
of removing them is the calm investigation of the truth 
which ought to and will prevail, when the names and 
distinctions about which the potsherds of the earth are 
striving, shall have drooped into merited and eternal 
oblivion* 



» 



Number XII. 



AvoTHER translatlatitic writer is introduced by the 
Church Register, in support of the same cause, to 
whom, because of his dignity, we seem bound to pay 
our respects. He asks, ''with what feelings of confi- 
dence can a congregation have recourse to prayer, 
which has been accustomed to hear, that a decree has 
already, before the foundation of the world, gone out 
from God, by which the final destiny of every man is 
irrevocably doomed, and indeed that such is the ne- 
cessary consequence of the undeniable foreknowledge 
of Deity?" "The real conclusion, and the practical 
evil of the doctrine of the election meet together." 
These sentiments, being not more an imputation on 
those, who teach according to the Westminster Con- 
fession, than those who have adopted the articles con- 
tained in the prayer-book impose no necessity of self- 
vindication upon us, that does not eqiially fall upon the 
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orthodox of his own church ; nevertheless their con- 
nexion with that which follows them precludes our to- 
tal silence. 

If the object of worship does not know future things 
and actions, he must be growing wiser progressively, 
is consequently imperfect, and, by the voice of reason 
and revelation, not Grod. But if perfect, his know- 
ledge, which must be therefore perfect, is also in other 
respects wholly unlike that of his creatures. Our 
ideas originate from things, and imply their previous 
existence ; but things all spring from the great first 
cause, and fire the effects of his power accomplishing 
his previous pbrposes; the divine knowledge thus wholly 
differs from human, ours consisting of the pictures of 
things, whilst things are the images of his knowledge, 
and nalture, grace and glory constitute a stupendous 
scheme present in all its parts to the divine mind in 
his eternal purposes. The decrees of God are not 
acts, but such purposes, and immutable like himself, 
because founded in wisdom which is perfect. 

But it is complained that thus Hhe Jincd destiny of 
every man is doomed,^^ Infinite knowledge sees the end 
from the beginning, and it sees also every mean that 
conduces to the end. With respect to men,4t discerns 
all the iniquity, which is to bring the final doom or con- 
demnation upon the impenitent When this shall be 
revealed to all at the judgment, every rational crea- 
ture will see and approve; and if it shall be then 
right to condemn the reprobate, it could not have been 
wrong to have purposed from eternity to do that, 
which shall then be seen to have been just. 

That the eloquent bishop, from whom the excerpt is 
taken, should pronounce "lAe doctrine of dection^^ — "a 
practical eoUy^ whilst the seventeenth article of his 
church declares it to be "full of swe.et, pleasant and 
unspeakable comfort," is somewhat strange. The 
framers of the articles saw no relief for tne guilty, 
but in the sovereignty of God ; whilst the prelate has 
either a higher opinion of human rectitude, or ima- 
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gines the morol governor less scrupuloas of his honor. 
lut that God has given laws, and appointed a judg- 
ment; that he will sustain the honor of his rectitude* 
neither making any to account for what they did not 
receive, nor punishing any but for their sins ; and that 
every man possessed of the ordinary natural faculties 
of a man* is conscious of a freedom from constraint 
and restraint* are indisputable facts. But if the govern- 
ment he has erected be perfect, and the contrary is aa 
unworthy supposition, tnere can be ho reason for the 
pardon of sin to prevent a failure of justice; accordingly 
what is so called is really a justification, for which 
provision has been secured by the Sovereign of the 
Universe in the original constitution, that is, in the 
eternal purposes, on which the government is founded. 
Why then should the bishop of Winchester take away 
our only hope? In other words, why should he con- 
ceal ttis sovereignty of God, in which high but rightful 
character only he could have purposed the erection of 
his mora] government, the scheme of redemption, and 
the salvation of fallen men, and upon what terms 
he pleases. On him as sovereign there can be no 
claims, for he is wholly independent, yet in this char- 
acter alone can we approach him in the attitude of 
prayer ; whilst we know that in his gifts of grace and 
fflory, as well as in those of his providence, he may 
do with his own as he pleases ; and have his word that 
when wo are fit to receive, he is ready to give, for 
that every one who asketh rcceiveth. The seventeenth 
article must have been written under a full view of 
such truths. 

But if a decree has sone forth beforef there can be no con- 
fidence in prayer. There woula be no just ground of 
confidence, if there existed no connexion between 
means and end ; if all was uncertain ; if an imperfect 
and mutable being guided the universe, liable to be 
swerved by a thousand petitions hourly addressed to 
him, ready to subject the dictates of wisdom and the 
demands of justice to the importunities of the selfish. 
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and ever disposed to surrender the public good to pri* 
vate advantage. The decrees of God are not reveal- 
ed to us, and can be no rule of our conduct, either in 
matter of providence or grace. If we .pray in faith* 
he has thereby given us a pledge ; but if we have not 
faith, our duty to confide is not the less, because suc- 
cess is not. promised. The purposes of God include 
the 4iieans as well as the end, eonsequently either is as 
Ijure as the other. The same objection lies with re- 
spect to the gifts of providence; in ploughing and 
sowing and every other work the success ever depends 
upon nim, without whom a sparrow descends not to 
the ground. If the confidence, which is destroyed by* 
the idea of a perfect government, consists in a depen- 
dence upon the excellence of our prayers, the purity 
of our desires, or the aierit of our services, it is^ best 
that it should be destroyed. That confidence of a 
worshipper, which is taken away by a belief in the 
immutability of the divine purposes, which are always 
right, is a false hope resting upon some imaginfiry 
previous failure on the part of the divine vigilance or 
purity. It is an astonishing fact, that Dr. Sumner pre- 
fers to worship a God, whom he can change by liis 
prayers ; yet «ich change must be either for the bet- 
ter or the worse ; if for the better, he chooses to wor- 
ship an imperfect God ; if for the worse, we dread to 
spe^k the consequences. There is no other alterna- 
tive, for a change, neither for the better nor the worse, 
would argue defect of wisdom. This view of prayer 
we should npt expect from a bishop of Winchester. 
Protestants address one who knows them altogether, 
their ways, and thoughts, and destinies. We do not 
pray to inform our Maker of that which he knew not; 
nor wish to change him, who is perfectly wise, and 
always does what is best We desire to fall in with 
his purposes, submit to his will, acknowledge his gov- 
ernment, and bring our hearts into unison with the 
dispensations of* his providence aad grace. To ex- 
pe<st to reveal to omniscience^what he knows not; to 
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desire to change purposes, which are the wisest and the 
best, and ther^ore immutable; and to coneelve ojf Ae 
eternal Sovereign, as if he were ^ frail mortal are 
mental exercises the reverse of moral purity as well 
as correct theology; and have a direct tendency to 
destroy, rather than to establish confidence in Chris- 
tian devotions. 

It is also the opinion of this bishop of bishops, that 
a congregation should not customarily hear cf decret^ 
But if God possesses perfect wisdom, and all his ac- 
tions accord with purposes of such character; if bis 
power effectuates his designs and he always sees the 
"fend from the beginning; if every prophecy is a reve- 
lation of his purpose, o( his foreknowledge, and of the 
consequent certainty of the accomplishment, there can 
be no reason for the concealment of such perfections. 
Yet if these be erroneous representations, and if there 
be neither purpose, knowledge, power, nor other per- 
fection ; nor any certainty, then ought they neither to 
be heard nor uttered. It would then also follow, that 
there is no God, and that atheism, being truth, should 
become the order of the day. Such tremendous con* 
elusions neither can Dr. Sumner, nor the editor escape. 
They suppose Presbyterians to believe* that God has 
arbitrarily and irreversibly determined, that men shall 
or shall not be saved without any respect to their faith 
or obedience ; but we abhor such a doctrine as much 
as they can; and hold that whenever a man has been 
elected to salvation, such salvation can only be attain- 
ed in a way of holiness; and that when a man is ap- 
pointed to destruction^ he cannot be lost, but by ius 
sios. Even Christ's exaltation, which they will ac- 
knowledge was absolutely decreed^ could not have ob- 
tained, unless he had performed the terms upon which 
it was suspended. The assistance, wluch his human 
nature received from the divine, does not alter the 
case; because k was but a mean, and also decreed^ 
In a similar mamier an absolute purpose, called a de- 
cree of election to glory, may comprehend at the same 
time events depending on voluntary agency, and those 
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spiritual aids, which shall secure the repeatance, faith, 
and holiness, without which- the party could not be 
saved. When these duties are not performed the 
party may blame himsdf, and justly perish in his sins; 
there being in him no defect of power, but only of dis- 
position, spiritual aid denominated grace would be a 
mere gift not debt, an act of sovereignty not justice, 
since the party was not forced to sin. Though it is 
thus undeniable, thai events may he ahsoluiely.dtcreed^ and 
he therefore certain, which depend on the intervening conduct 
cf moral agents., who are fires; yet is there a portion o/ 
our fellow Christians, who would limit the perfectioYis 
of Grod himself, rather than admit, that predestination 
and election, though implying no more than the cer^ 
tainiy of divine purposes^ can be reconciled with the pos- 
session of the liberty necessary to moral agency^ 

That the most precious doctrines may be abused 
and thus become practical evils, and that this of elec- 
tion has been often perverted to the, hardening of re- 
probate minds, is matter of lamentation. But instead 
of denying the perfections of God, and his rightful 
sovereignty we ought to discriminate between this and 
his rectoral government ; and while we point out with 
clearness, the natural powers and liberty we possess 
as moral agents, and for the right use of which we 
are, and ought to account, it becomes us to acknowledge 
our guilty alienation, and aversation of heart, which 
some call a moral inability, and our need of these 
sanctifying influences, without which we shall go on in 
sin; and fall under the deserved sentence of final con- 
demnation. But as often as men can be brought to 
pray for such aid with the heart, and right views, they 
are the subjects of the grace they ask. 

As God is perfect, he can have no accession of 
knowledge, or change of purposes ; what he does, he 
does, for ever; nor can he be at a loss to accomplish 
bis designs, for all things are his, and under his direc- 
tion, and every heart at his disposal. Nothing there- 
fore can be more unreasonable, than to suppose, 
that the infallible certainty of an evOTt excludes the 
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rery means which are appointed by God himself to 
render such event finally sure. 

All good, and all evil that is physical, are from God; 
but nnoralevil is a negative idea, and requires nopos- 
sitive cause. To bestow good implies a purpose, and 
the Scriptures call it when the good is future an elec- 
tion. As a mean of saving a guilty world redemp- 
tion has been provided, and is offered to all even the 
worst If any were hindered and repelled, the positive 
refusal might be ground of complaint If non-elec- 
tion be a decree, it is a decree, nci to decree^ which is a 
negative idea, and not an act : nor is the permission of 
sin a decree, for to permit is not to hinder j and a mera 
negation. No excluding decrees exist, nor are they 
implied in election. The purpose to punish those, who 
deserve to suffer for their sins, is as just as to do the 
thing, when the trial has been passed. This is all the 
reprobation we hold; and these truths, we think, ought 
to be heard by every congregation, and if they become 
practical evils, upon them rests the blame, who abuse 
them. 



Number XIIL 

Babtism AL regeneration is the subject, presented by 
the excerpts in the Church Register, for our present 
reflections. 

Those apostolic addresses, in which whole churches 
are denominated members of Christ, buried with him in 
b^uotism, the spiritual circumcision, and temples of the Holy 
CDiost, are alleged by Dr. Sumner to have been 
" founded on the principle that the disciples had been 
brought, by their dedication to God in baptism, into a 
state of reconcilement with him, had been admitted to 
privileges which the gospel calls on them to improve. 
On the authority of the example, and of the undeniable 
practice of the first ages of Christianity, our church 
considers baptism as conveying r^eneraiion,^ And af* 
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terwards he observes, that " the preacher of special 

frace must, consistently with his own principles^ lead 
is hearers to look for some new conversion^ and expect 
.some sensible regeneration. This brings him to use 
language in the highest degree perplexing to an ordina- 
ry hearer." 

The members of the churches thus addressed, had 
certainly been baptized, and having, by that rite, been 
received into visible communion, there was a pre- 
sumption, that their professions, which had been deem- 
ed credible, were true. It was, therefore, of course, 
for the apostle to treat them as saints. That their 
. dedication in baptism was prima facie evidence of their 
being in a state (^ reconcihnentf may be admitted ; but 
that such reconcilement was the effect of baptism, by 
no means follows. 

The ancient and apostolic condition demanded of 
those wi>o sought baptism, was, if thou believest thou 
mayest ; and the credible profession of such faith, gave 
the adult the right to be baptized* But he that believeth 
that Jesus is the Christy is bom of God* It follows that 
every adult, before he received baptism, was deemed to 
have been regenerated. Now that regeneration should 
have been the previous quaiyicaiion for the reception of 
an adult into the visible church by baptism ; and yet 
have been the consequent spiritual blessiTig to be con- 
veyed to the party by the same baptism, is an obvious; 
repugnancy. 

These texts, nevertheless, and matiy others, do es- 
tablish that a change of some kind is wrought by the 
Holy Spirit upon those who are really unitedto Christ 
Some think, that the powers of the soul are strengthen- 
ed ; others that knowledge is communicated in some 
#uch manner as that by which the prophets and apos- 
tles received the suggestion ^f ideas and words ; but 
if regeneration consisted in the reception of new paw- 
^rs, or new light, or any thing which the unbeliever 
ifi physically unable to accomplish, then is he an ob- 
ject of i^ty, not the subject of just blame. But it is 
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the heart which is alienated ; a change of disposition 
is that which is wanting ; this consequently must be 
the regeneration which the Spirit effects, wheieby the 
man becomes a member <f Christ and an inheritor (f the 
Idngdom (f heaven. 

That baptism is a ^ Am of remneration" is correct- 
ly observed by bishop Cnase (Church Registert vol. iiL 
. 181) to be not only the language of the 27th article, 
ut of the Westminsler Confession, and Cambridge 
and Saybrook platforms. But if, as be asserts, the 
first " dissenters'* went with *< the church*' in the sense 
entertained of the ^ efficacy of this holy sacrament," rt 
was certainly not in that which the bishop holds. We 
cannot suppose that the learned bishop does not per- 
ceive, that to account baptism a sign and even a seal 
^regeneration^ is vastly different from the position that 
every one who receives such sign or seal, receives 
with it that change of nature^ hearty or disposition^ which 
the dissenters mean by regeneration. 

However ** uninformed** we may be, we never mts^ 
report of his church, that thev hold the final conserva- 
tion of the truly regenerated, and however " far, very 
far" it be from the worthy bishop to hold that doctrine, 
as he confesses, we are very sure, that he will hold it, 
if ever he understands the Scriptures correctly. If 
we were to impute to ** the church" any of several 
systems of doctrines, we should be in danger of ^ mis- 

Xrting," for we are as much at a loss to know 
t they hold, as the Earl of Chatham, who said to 
the bench of bishops in the house of lords, My fathers, 
what are you ? Y oor articles are Calvinistical, your 
liturgy Papistical, and your sermons Arminian. My 
right reverend fathers, what are you ? 

According to the bishop of Winchester, his " church 
considers baptism as comeying regeneration," conse- 
quently baptism is not regeneration. When he repre- 
sents us K^ perplexing our hearers by " leading them to 
look for some new conversion^ and to expect some sen- 
sible regeneration," he considers the regeneration, 
which he thinks is conveyed by baptism, to oe a " con-^ 
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version,** but insensible ^ and by affirming that they 
follow ancient example and practice^ we are enabled to 
discern a striking similarity; for it was in ancient 
times believed, that the Spirit descended upon the 
consecrated water, and by it, in some way, regenera- 
ted the soul of the person baptized. 

In the New Testament, regeneration is sometimes 
taken in a figurative sense for baptism, horn of the wa^ 
ter ; at other times for the reformation of the life or 
practice, iom of ike word ; it is aIso used for the resur- 
rection, approximating its classical sense ; but passing 
by these, the two bishops appear to agree in nsingthe 
term to express the spiritual change, horn of the Spirit; 
which they suppose to be conveyed into the soul by the 
Holy Ghost, by means of baptism ; and because it su- 
persedes what Dr. Sumner denominates a new convert 
sion, preached by dissenters, there is no room to ques- 
tion, notwithstanding the difference we make between 
regeneration, as an immediate effect of the Spirit, and 
conversion as a consequence, that their ideas nearly 
accord with our own, as to the effects of the spiritual 
influence ; for we are as far as Dr. Chase from sup- 
posing any to be wholly renewed. 

The question about which we differ, seems, there- 
fore, merely to be, whether haptism is the mean of convey* 
ingthe spiritual hlessing. 

Baptisms among the Jews were external purifica- 
tions; such were those of John, and of the disciples of 
Christ, before his death. The dispute which the 
Pharisees had about purifying, must have regarded 
the propriety of their using this ceremonial rite. 

When a proselyte was received to the Jewish reli- 
gion, circumcision, baptism, and a sacrifice constituted 
the ceremony of introduction. And when it became 
expedient that Christians should receive some distin- 
guishing badge of membership, baptism in the name 
which the Saviour appointed, without circumcision 
and sacrifice, was the rite which he provided. 

Although any great change might be denominated 
a regeneration, yet the idea of a new birth was pro- 
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bably derived from the Jews, 'vrtio comsidered a pro^- 
lyte as born again, not as having a new soul, but as 
ad(^ted among the children of Abraham- The Sa- 
viour used the same phrase to signify to Nicodemus 
his need of a spiritual change ; but when he oould not 
make the transition from the idea of naturalization to 
that of a spiritual regeneration, the Saviour distin- 
guished between a being born of the water and of the 
Spirit 

Paul also discriminated between circumeision and 
that of which it was the sign ; and contended that 
Gentiles might have the circumcision of the heart, 
whilst destitute of the badge. So we think regenera- 
tion may obtain before, at, or after baptism ; that the 
sign may exist with, or without the spiritual change ; 
and that it may become also a seal to the unrenewed, 
whensoever they are afterwards born of the Spirit. 

To limit regeneration to the washing with water, 
appears to us without authority; and to make it the 
certain efiect of an external rite, is nearly allied to 
mysticism. How water applied to the body should 
convey spiritual influences to the soul, and change the 
disposition, is beyond the reach of reason and science, 
and as it receives no support from the Scriptures, we 
can only assign . it the character of a charm. Were 
dissenters thus to make water-baptism, which is a physi- 
cal act, to be the infallible medium of a spiritual ef- 
fect, they would, however uninformed^ be justly charge- 
able with exposing the cause of Christ to the derision 
of the enemies of the gospefe 

" The preacher of special grace must, consistently 
with his own principles, lead his hearers to look for 
0ome new conversion," dtc. True, for though Dr. 
Sumner would confine the Spirit to influence by the 
medium of water, yet the tenth article of his church 
points to another regeneration, which he improperly 
denominates some new conversion* Pelagius held no 
other grace than Providence and pardon. Semi-Bela* 
ginns admit spiritual aid, but iiree-will must begin the 
change. That article opposes them both, by the 
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words, ^ Grace of God by Christ preventmg us, that 
vre may have a good will, and -working with us when 
we have that good will." Thig is precisely the doc- 
trine of those stigmatised as preachers of special grace 
by the bishop; and also the identical regeneration 
which is not conveyed by water. This doctrine may 
be perplexing to hearers in the diocese of Winchester, 
but we suspect it is much better understood in the 
states of America than the baptismal regeneration. 

We are sorry that the phrase special grace, with 
which Dr. Sumner too justly upbraids us, ever came 
into use ; yet no more is meant by it than by the 
words quoted from the article. Also, if the Arminian 
perversion denominated common grace, an imaginary, 
universal, resistible, inefficacious^ influence, had not 
been introduced, the term special could not have ap- 
peared as its contrast ; thus the blame justly recoils 
upon those of his own faith. 

But when the term special grace, being equivalent to 

gace simply, is taken to signify that influence of the 
oly Spirit by which the soul is r.egenerated, in other 
words, the heart or disposition is changed and progres- 
sively sanctified, no inconvenience can spring. The 
work of the Spirit in regeneration, in which man is 
passive, ought to be distinguished from conversion, in 
4vhich man is active, in turningyrom sin by repentance to 
God by faith in Jesus Christ. Accordingly the Scrip- 
tures consider sanctification to commence in regenera- 
tion ; but conversion, or turning from sin in the exer- 
cise of a holy dispositioiyand a corresponding deport- 
ment to God, are man's duty, though the fruits or 
eflects by which the new birth is to be known. 

As the outward circumcision made a child of Jacob 
a Jew outwardly, and without the circumcision of the 
heart, he was not one inwardly, or really an h§ir of 
spiritual blessings; so to be bom of mater only, renders 
a man merely a member of the Christian church, and 

fives him a title to its privileges. Consequently, until 
e is ham of the Spirit^ that is, regenerated or baptized 
by the Holy Ghost, he is not adopted, justified, sancti- 
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fiedt nor will he be foand to be an inheritor of the 
kingdom of heaven. Paul had been circumcised on 
the eighth day, but not in heart, till on the way to 
Damascus, nor baptized till afterwards. 

That the word regeneration may be taken either 
for a being bom of the vcUer^ bom of the word, or bom of 
the Spirit^ we have admitted ; but neither can it justly 
be iraeired from the words, '* except a man be bom 
of the water and of the Spirit," nor from the connexion 
in which they occur, that the one birth is either the 
immediate effect of the other or its necessary concond* 
UuU, On the contrary we are cautioned by an apos« 
tie against any reliance on water-baptism in the mat« 
ter of salvation, *' not the putting away of the filth of 
the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience." 

There has been, too long, a disposition among our 
own to depreciate the talents God has given to mant 
to restrict his freedom in the exercise of his faculties, 
and to make him a machine. On the other hand the 
churchf though sufficiently orthodox in her Brticles^ 
has, in her teaching, gone into an opposite extreme, 
and either magnified human power with Pelagius, re- 
ferring all to moral suasion ; or supplied its supposed 
defects with Arminius,by imagining grace to be given 
to all, and exhorting only to improve it ; or by sup- 
posing every one to be regenerated by baptism, and 
Drought into a state of reconcilement, taught them 
to eoBpect no other regeneration, nor to look for a new 
conversion. Thus in the Spirit's work of regeneration, 
though Jesus Christ, comparing such influence with 
the invisible air, has said, " no man knows whence it 
Cometh," the bishops of Winchester and Ohio, sup- 
ported by their liturgy, say, We know whence it Com- 
eth, for it is conveyed by the waiter in baptism. 

It has been argued, that if baptism be "attended by 
no real grace ,^' there is no benefit and the sairameni is 
nuU^ied, for it is not even a' sign of regeneration, 
since so many after baptism live profane and unholy 
lives. The unscriptural word focrament, which signi- 
fies mystery, may thereby lose its original intention, 
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but the truth is that this melancholy fact] of subseqoei^ 
impiety is proof, that the water does* not regenerate 
the soul; yet impenitency cannot hinder that baptism 
should remain a sign to accuse and stare the baptized 
infidel, at every step of his careef in. wickedness, and 
the abused benefits redounding from church member- 
ship may become an additional source of eternal 
misery. 

It is asked, "are — the doctrines of efiicacious grace 
and its necessary consequence, final perseverance, to 
be supported in spite of the Scriptures'?" We reply, 
the term "perseverance" which we are ashamed to see 
in the Westminster Confession, bears too close an aSm* 
Hff^ to Arminianism, 'to be found in such sense in the 
Scriptures ; but we use conservation in the sense attri- 
buted by the ancient divines, as well as Dr. Sumner^ 
to perseverance, as its substitute ; and acknowledge 
with him, that it is the necessary consequence of effica- 
cious grace ; for if it be not eflSicacious, and if there 
be any good, that comes neither mediately nor imme- 
diately trom God, but springs from man, then is man 
independent, and God has ceased to be supreme. Nev- 
ertheless the divine supremacy and man's dependence 
in the most unrestrained exercises of his will, appear 
in the Scriptures almost in every page. And it is by 
this grace, which thus conflicts with the liturgy, that 
the saints are kept unto salvation. 

In our simplicity, we had thought regeneration a 
change of heart, a new and right spirit given by God 
immediately, and that what he does, he does forever ; 
but the amiable bishop of Ohio affirms that his church 
"finds no such regeneration in the Holy Scriptures, 
she holds to no such in her articles, expositions, or- rit- 
ual solemnities" — and admits no other than "a regea- 
eration by water and the Holy Ghost." That is, ac- 
cording to Dr. Sumner, baptism is that which conveys 
regeneration ; but the Scriptural expression is gram- 
matically "Bom of the water and*^ born "^ the spirit,^* 

This doctrine naturally leads men to believe, that 



